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History of times representeth the magnitude of actions, 
Bud the public faces and deportments of persons, and 
pas^h oyer in silence the smaller passages and motions of 
men and matters. But such being the workmanship of 
God» as he doth hang the greatest weight upon the smallest 
wires, maxima e minimis suspendeixsy it comes therefore to 
pass, that such histories do rather set forth the pomp of 
business than the true and inward resorts thereof. But 
lives, if they be well written, propounding to themselves a 
perstMi to represent, in whom actions both greater and 
gnaller, public and private, have a Commixture, must of 
«cessity contain a more true, native, and lively representa- 
wm.” — B acon, Advancement of Learniny. 



PREFACE 


Among the ^ixtant Lives of Plutarch there oie 
thirteen Lives of Romans which belong' to the most 
eventful period of Roman history. They are the 
Lives of the brothers Tiberius and Caius Sempro- 
nius Gracchus, of Caius Marius, Lucius Cornelius 
Sulla, Quintus Sertorius, Marcus Liciiiius Crassus, 
Cneius Pompeius Magnus, Marcus Porcius Cato 
the Younger, Marcus Tullius Cicero, Lucius I \ 
cinius Lucullus, Caius Julius Csesar, Marcus Jumus 
Brutus, and Marcus Antonius. From tlie year of 
the death, of Tiberius Gracchus, b.c. 133, to the 
death of Marcus Antonius, n.c. 30, a period of 
about one hundred years, the Roman State was 
convulsed by revolutions which grew out of the con- 
test between the People and the Nobility, or rather, 
out of the contests between the leaders of these 
two bodies. This period is the subject of Appian^s 
History of the Civil Wa* of the Romans, in Five 
Books. Appian begins with the Tribunate aiid 
legislation of Tiberius Gracchus, from whi^Ji 
proceeds to tlie Dictatorship of Sulla, and tli4b to 
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Ip between Pompeius and Coisar, and 

Ptta^S l]ietil!Diisiiip and assassination. He then 
to the hidtody of the Triumvirate formed 
pjSi^ CJ0BSar*B death by his great nephew Caius 
Milps Caesar Octavianus, Marcus Antonius, and 
Lepidus, the quarrels of the Triumviri, the down- 
fall of Lepidus, who was reduced to the condition of 
a private person, and the deatli of Sextus Pompeius, 
the last support of the party in whose cause his 
father, Cneius Pompeius, lost his life. The re- 
mainder of this History, which is lost, carried the 
narration down to the quarrels of Octavianus and 
Marcus Antonius, which ended in the defeat of 
Antonius in the battle of Actium, b.c. 31, and his 
death in Eg' 3 pt, b.c. 30. The victory over An- 
tonius placed all the power in the hands of Octa- 
vianus, who, in the year B.c. 27, received from the 
Roman .Senate the title of Augustus, or the Sacreti, 
by which name he is commonly known as the first 
of the long series of Roman Emperors. He 
made himself,^' says Appian ( Civil Wars^ i. 5) 
“ like Caius Julius Csesar, and still more than 
Ceesar, governor of his country and of all the na- 
tions under it, without needing either election or 
the popular votes, or any show of such things. 
After his government h^ subsisted for a long time, 
and been maintained with vigour, foftunate in all 
his measures, and feared, he left behind him de- 
scendants and successors who kept the power that he 
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transmitted to them. In th!s way, after various 
civil commotions, the Roman State was restored 'to 
tranquillity, and the governn^ent became a Monar- 
chy. And how this came about I have explained, 
and brought together all the events, which are well 
worth the study of those who 'wish to become ac- 
quainted with ambition of men unbounded, love of 
power excessive, endurance unwearied, and forms of 
suffering infinite.’^ Thus, the historian’s object 
was to trace the establishment iT the Imperial 
power in Rome back to its origin, to show that 
the contests of the rival heads of parties involved 
tlie State in endless calamities, which resulted in a 
dissolution of all tlie bonds that held society to- 
gether, and rendered the assumption of supreme 
power by one man a healing and a necessary event. 

As already observed, it happens that thirteen of 
Plutarch’s extant Lives are the lives of the most 
distinguished of the Romans Avho lived during this 
eventful period ; and though Plutarch’s Lives seve- 
rally are not liistories of the times to whicli 
they respectively refer, nor collectively form a 
History of any given time, yet they are valuable as 
portraits of illustrious men, and help us to form a 
better judgment of those who make so conspicuous 
a figure in History. 

Plutarch»w’as a native of the town of Cheeroneia, 
in Bocotia ; the times of his birth and death are not 
exactly known, but we learn from his own works 
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gaged, is not biography, but history. This extract 
from Plutarch will also in some measure be an 
npSlogy for the want pf historical order observable 
in many of his Lives. Though altogether deficient 
in that critical sagacity which discerns truth from 
falsehood, and distinguishes the intricacies of con- 
fused and conflicting statements, Plutarch has pre- 
served in his Lives a vast number of facts which 
W'ould otherwise hav^ been unknown to us. He 
was a great reader, and must have had access to 
large libraries. It is said that he quotes two 
hundred and fifty writers, a great part of whose 
works are now entirely lost.” {Penny Cyclo^ 
pcedia^ art. “ Plutarch,” by the writer of this Pre- 
face.) 

The lively portraitures of men drawn in Plu- 
tarch’s Lives have made them favourite reatling in 
all ages. Whether Plutarch has succeeded in 
drawing the portraits true, we cannot always deter- 
mine, because the materials for such a judgment 
are sometimes wanting. But when w^e can com- 
pare his Lives with other extant authorities, we 
must admit, that though he is by no means free 
from error as to his facts, he has generally selected 
those events in a man’s life which most clearly 
show his temper, and thjit on the whole, if we 
judge of a man by Plutarch’s measure^ we shall 
form a just estimate of him. He generally wrote 
without any predilections or any prejudices. Ho 
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teJls us of a man’s good and^ bad of liis good 
and bad qualities ; he makes no attempt to conceal 
the one or the other ; he l)«)th praises and blames 
as the occasion ma}'- arise ; and the reader leaves 
off with a mixed opinion about Plutarch’s Greeks 
and Romans, though the favourable or the un- 
favourable side alwa3^s predominates. The bene- 
volent disposition of Plutarch, and his noble and 
elevated character, have stamped themselves on, all 
that he has written. A man cannot read these 
Lives without being the better for it : his detesta- 
tion of all that is mean and disingenuous will be 
increased ; his admiration of whatever is truthful 
and generous will be strengthened and exalted. 

The translation of these Lives is difficult. Plu- 
tarch’s text is occasionally corrupted ; and where 
it is not corrupted, his meaning is sometimes 
obscure. Many of the sentences are long and ill 
constructed ; the metaphors often extravagant ; and 
the just connection of the parts is sometimes diffi- 
cult to discover. ]\Iany single wmrds wliich are 
or ought to be pertinent in Plutarclq and which 
go towards a description of character in general or 
of some particular act, can hardly be rendered by 
any English equivalent ; and a translator often 
searches in vain for soijiething which shall convey 
to the reader the exact notion of the original. 
Yet Plutarch’s narrative is lively and animated ; 
his anecdotes are appropriate!}^ introduced and well 
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told ; and if hia taste fc sometimes not the purest, 
' which in his age we could not expect it to be, he 
/oakes amends for this the fullness and vigour 
oT his expression. He is fond of poetical words, 
and they ore often used with striking effect. His 
moral reflections, which are numerous, have the 
merit of not being unmeaning and tiresome, because 
he is always in earnest and has got something to 
say, and does not deal in commonplaces. When 
the reflection is not very profound, it is at least 
true ; and some of his remarks show a deep insight 
into men’s character. 

I have attempted to give Plutarcli’s meaning in 
plain language ; to give all his meaning, and neither 
tnore nor less. If I have failed in any case, it is 
because I could do no better. But, though I have 
not always succeeded in expressing exactly what I 
conceive to be the meaning of the original, 1 have 
not intentionally added to it or detracted from it. 
It may be that there are passag-es in which I liave 
mistaken the original ; and those who have made 
the experiment of rendering fiom one language into 
another, know that this will sometimes happen 
even in an easy passage. A difficult passage at- 
tracts more than usual of a translator’s attention, 
and if he fails there, it is either because the diffi- 
culty cannot be overcome, or because he cannot 
overcome it. Mere inadvertence or sleepiness may 
sometimes cause a translator to blunder, when he 
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would not have blundered if any friend had been 
hy to keep him a^vake. 

The best thing^ that a ma^ can do to avoid these 
and other errors is to compare his translation, when 
he has finished it, with some other. The translation 
which I have compared with ’mine is the German 
translation of Kaltwasser, Magdeburg, 1799, M^hich 
is generally correct. Kaltwasser in his Preface 
sppnks of the way in which he used the German 
translations of two of his predecessors, J. Christo- 
pher Kind, Leipzig, 1745-1754, and H. v. Schirach, 
1776-1780, and some others. He says, These 
two translations, with the French translations above 
mentioned, I have duly used, for it is the duty of a 
translator to compare himself with his predecessors; 
but I lay my labour before the eyes of the public, 
without fearing that I shall be accused of copying 
or of close imitation. First of all, I carefully 
studied the text of my author and translated him 
as well as I could ; then, and not before, I com- 
pared the labour of my predecessors, and where I 
found a more suitable expression or a happier turn, 
I made use of it without hesitation. In this way, 
every fault, every deviation of the old translators 
must be apparent ; the most striking of them I 
have remarked on in the notes, but I have more 
frequentl)» amended such things silently, as a com- 
parison will show the reader.” The translator has 
not compared his version with any English version* 
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The translation of North, which has great merit in 
point of expression, is aversion of Amyot’s French 
version, from which, ifowever, it differs in some 
passages, where it is decidedly wrong and Amyot’s 
version is rights Indeed, it is surprising to find 
how correct this old 'French translation generally 
is. The translation of ^ Plutarch’s Lives from the 
Greek by several hands,’ was published at London 
in 1683-B6. It was dedicated by Dryden to James 
Butler, the first Duke of Ormond, in a fulsome 
panegyric. It is said that forty-one translators 
laboured at the work. Dryden did not translate 
any of the Lives ; but he wrote the Life of Plutarch 
which is prefixed to this translation. The adver- 
tisement prefixed to the translation passes under 
the name and character of the bookseller (Jacoby 
Tonson), but, as Malone observes, it may from in- 
ternal evidence be safely attributed to Dryden. 
The bookseller says, “ You have here tlie first 
volume of Plutarch’s Lives turned from the Gfeek 
into English; and give me leave to say, tlie first 
attempt of doing it from the originals” This is 
aimed at North’s version, of which Dryden remarks 
in his Life of Plutarch : “ As that translation Avas 
only from the French, so it suffered this double 
disadvantage ; first, that it was but a copy of a 
copy, and that too but lamely taken from the 
Greek original ; secondly, that the English lan - 
guage was then unpolished, and fax from the per- 
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fecti'on which it lias since alined j so that the first 
version is not only ungrammatical and ungi^eful, 
but in many places alinost^Xinintelligible.” Tliere 
is another 'English version, by the Langhornes, 
which has often been reprinted ; there is an edition 
of it with notes by 'W'rangham. I have compared 
my translation carefully with the German of Kalt- 
wasser, and sometimes Avith the French of Amyot, 
and I haA^e thus avoided some errors into Avhich I 
should have fallen. There are errors both in the 
versions of Amyot and KaltAvasser Avhich I have 
avoided ; but I may have fallen into others. 

The translation of KaltAvasser contains some use- 
ful notes. Those Avhich I have added to this trans- 
lation are intended to explain so much as needs 
explanation to a person who is not much ac- 
quainted with lioinan history and Roman usages ; 
but they Avill also be useful to others. The notes 
of Kaltwasser have often reminded me of the pas- 
sages where some note would be useful, and have 
occasionally furnished materials also. But as I 
have always referred to the original authorities, I 
do not consider it necessary to make more than this 
general acknowledgment. The notes added to this 
translation are all my OAvn, and contain my OAvn 
opinions and observatij^ns. 

This translation has been made from the editieii 
of C. Sintenis, Leipzig, 1039, and I have Compared 
the text of Sintenis m ith that of G. H. Schoiel^, 
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^^BODtemplation tharll expe^noe^ more commend- 
in students themselves)^ than profitable unto 
others. Whereas slcu-ies are fit^^or every place, 
t^b&ch to all person^, serve for all times, teach the 
Hying, revive the dead, so far excelling all other 
booiks, as it is better to see learning in Noblemen's 
lives, then to read it in Philosophers' writings.’' 

George Long. 
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CIVIL WARS OF ROME. 


TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. 

1. Having finished the first history, it remains to? 
contemplate equal calamities in the pair of Roman, 
Lives, in a comparison of Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus 'with Ag^is and Cleomenes. Tiberius 
and Caius were the sons of Tiberius Gracchus, who 
was censor and twice consul, and celebrated two 
triumphs, but was still more distinguished for his 
personal character, to which he owed the honour, of 
having for his wife Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio, 
the conqueror of Hannibal, whom he married after 
Scipio’s death, though Tiberius had not been a 
friend of Scipio, but rather a political opponent. 
A story is told that Tiberius once caught a couple 
of snakes in his bed, and the diviners, after consult^ 
ing on the matter, told him that he must not kill 
both nor yet let both go ; as to the male, they 
said, if it were killed, the death of Tiberius would 
follow, and if the female were killed, Cornelia 
would die. Now Tiberiu^ who loved his wife and 
thought it would be more suitable for him to die 
first, as he was an elderly man and his wife was still 
young, killed the male snake and let the female^ 
go ; and he died no long time after, leaving twelve 
V. I. B 
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a^e^ldren by Cornelia. f Cornelia undertook the care 
of* .her family and her husband’s property, and 
^pwed herself so prudent, so fond of her children, 
and of so exalted a (Character, that Tiberius was 
judged to have done well in dying in place of such a 
wife. And though Ptolemaeus, king of Egypt, in- 
vited Cornelia to share his crown, and wooed her for 
Ilia wife, she refused the offer and continued a 
widow. All her children died before her, except 
one daughter, who married the younger Scipio, and 
two sous, of whom 1 am going to speak, Tiberius 
and Caius, who were brought up by tlieir mother 
so carefully that they became beyond dispute the 
most accomplished of all the Eoman youth, which 
they owed perhaps more to their excellent educa- 
tion than even to their natural g(X)d qualities. 

2 . Now as the figures of the Dioscuri, whether 
sculptured or painted, though resembling one 
another, still present such an amount of difference as 
apj^ears when we contrast a boxer with a runner, 
80 in these two youths, with all their resemblance in 
courage, temperance, generous temper, eloquence, 
and magnanimity, yet great contrasts also in their 
aetioiifi and polity blossomed forth, so to speak, 
and displayed tJiemselves, which I think it well to 
set forth. First, in the character and expression of 
his countenance, and in his movements, Tiberius 
was mild and sedate ; Caius was animated and im- 
petuous. When Tiberius harangued the people, he 
would stand composedly on one spot ; but Caius was 
the first Roman who moved about on the rostra and 
pulled his toga from his shoulder while he was speak- 
aa Cleon the Athenian is said to hsfve been the 
drat popular cmtor at Athens who threw hts cloak 
ISrOitL him and struck hk thigh. The manner of 
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Oaius was awe -striking and vehemently impae- 
sioiied ; the manner of Tiberius was more pleasiBg 
and calculated to stir the sympathies : the language 
of Tiberius wafl pure and elaborated to great nicety^ 
that of Caius was persuasive and exuberant. In like 
manner, in his mode of life and his table Tiberina 
was frugal and simple ; confpared with otll^, 
Caius was moderate and austere, blit, contrasted 
with his brother, luxurious and curious, as 
by Drusus charging him with buying silver dolph»» 
at the price of twelve hundred and fifty drachma 
for every pound that they weighed. The differ- 
ences in their character corresponded to their 
respective styles of spiking : Tiberius waa mode- 
rate and mild ; Caiui was rough and impetuous, 
and it often happened that in his harangues he was 
carried away by passion, contrary to his judgment, 
and his voice b^ame shrill, and he fell to abuse,/ 
and grew confused in his discourse. To remedy 
this fault, he employed Licinius, a well educated 
slave, who used to stand behind him when he was 
speaking, with a musical instrument, such aS is 
used as an accompaniment to singing, and when- 
ever he observed that the voice of Caius was be- 
coming harsh and broken through passion, he 
would produce a soft note, upon which Caius would 
immediately moderate his vehemence and his voice, 
and become calm. 

3. Such were the contrasts between the tw 
brothers ; but in courage against tha^ enemy, in 
justice to the subject nations, in vigilance in the 
dinoharge of public duties^ and in self-control ovi* 
indulgence, they were both alike. Tiberiufl wnn 
the elder by nine years, a circunwtftime whieM 
chuficd their political career to be aeparated by an 

B 2 
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interval^ and greatly^ contributed to the fiiilure of 
their measures, for they did not rise to eminence at 
t)ie same time nor unj^e their strength in one effort, 
which from their union would have been powerful 
and irresistible. I must accordingly speak of each 
separately, and of the elder first. 

4. Immediately oh attaining man’s estate, Tibe- 
rius had so great a reputation that he was elected a 
member of the college of Augurs, rather for liis 
excellent qualities than his noble birth. Appius 
Claudius, a man of consular and censorian rank, 
who in consideration of his dignity was appointed 
Princeps Senatus, and in loftiness of character sur- 
passed all his contemporaries, showed his opinion 
of Tiberius ; for when the Augurs were feasting 
together, Appius addressed Tiberius with many ex- 
pressions of friendship, and solicited him to take his 
daughter to wife. Tiberius gladly accepted the 
proposal, and the agreement was forthwith made. 
As Appius was enuring the door on his return 
home, he called out to his wife in a loud voice, An- 
tistia, I have given our daughter Claudia to wife.” 
Antistia in surprise replied, ‘‘What is the need 
or the hurry, unless you have ^t Tiberius 
chus for her husband ?” I am aware that some 
writers tell this story of Tiberius the father of the 
Gracchi and of Scipio Africanus ; but the majority 
have the story as I give it, and Polybius says tljat 
after the death of Scipio Africanus, his kinsmen 
selected Tiberius to be the husband of Cornelia, 
and that she had neither been given in marriage nor 
betrothed by her father in his lifetime.. Now the 
younger Tiberius served in the army in Africa with 
the second Scipio, who had married his sister, and 
bv livins: in the generars tent he soon learned hia 
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character, which exhibited nlany and great quali- 
ties for virtuous emulation and practical imitation. 
Tiberius also soon surpassed |all the young* soldiers 
in attention to, discipline and in courage; and he 
was the first to mount the enemy's wall, as Fannins 
says, who also asserts that he mounted the wall 
with Tiberius and shared the honour with him. 
IVhile he was in the army Tiberius won the affec- 
tion of all the soldiers, and was regretted when ho 
went Rway. 

5. After that expedition lie was elected quaestor, 
and it fell to his lot to serve in that capacity under 
the consul Caius Manciniis, no bad man, but the 
most unlucky of Roman gejierals. Accordingly 
in adverse fortune and critical affairs the prudence 
and courage of Tiberius became the more con- 
spicuous, and not only his prudence and courage, 
but what was truly admirable, his consideration and 
respect to his general, whose reverses almost made 
him forget who he was. Having been defeated in 
several great battles, Mancinus attempted to leave 
his camp by night and make a retreat. The Nu- 
luaiitines howev^ perceived his movements, and 
immediately seizi^ the camp, fell on the Romans in 
their flight and killed those in the rear ; and at la.st, 
when they were surrounding the whole army and 
driving them to unfavourable ground, from which 
escape was impossible, Mancinus, despairing of all 
chance of saving himself by resistance^^aent to tre^t 
for a truce and terms of peace. But the Numan- 
tines declaYed that they would trust nobody, ^cept 
Tiberius, ajpd they bade Mancinus send him. The 
Numantines had come to this resolution as well 
from a knowledge of fhe young man's characterj 
for there was much talk about him in this cam- 
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as from the l^^nembrance of his father Tibe- 
rius, who, after carrying on war against the Ibe- 
rians and subduing nfany of them, made peace with 
the Numantines, and always kept the Roman people 
to a fair and just observance of it. Accordingly 
‘Tiberius was sent and had a conference with the 
Numantines, in which he got some favourable con- 
ditions, and by making some concessions obtained 
a truce, and thus saved twenty thousand Roman 
citizens, besides the slaves and camp-foil owel's. 

6. All the property that was taken in the camp 
became the booty of the Numantines ; and among 
if were the tablets of Tiberius, which contained the 
entries and accounts of his administration as quaes- 
tor. Being very anxious to recover them, though 
the army had already advanced some distance, he 
returned to the city with three or four companions, 
and calling forth the magistrates of Numantia, 
he begged to have back his tablets, in order that 
his enemies might not have an opportunity of ca- 
lumniating him if he should not able to give an 
account of his administration of the public money. 
The Numantines were pleased ^t the oppoitunity 
of doing him a service, ^nd inWted him to enter 
the city ; and when he stood hesitating, they came 
^eftr and clung to his hands, and were urgent in 
entreating him not to consider them as enemies any 
longer, but as friends, and to trust them. Tiberius 
determined to do so, as he was very anxious to get 
the tablets, and feared to irritate the Numantines 
if he should seem to disfmst them. When he had 
entered tlie city, the fir^f thing they did was to 
prepare an entertainmeBt, and to urge hhn most 
iil^ortunately to sit down and eat with them, 
Ttiev afterwards srave him back the tablets, and 
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bade him take anythlRg- elsefthat he liked. Tibe- 
rius however would havei nothing except the 
fraukinceDse which he waQt|d for the public sacri- 
fices^ and a^ter a friendly embrace he took his 
leave of them. 

7. Oil his return to Rome, the whole transaction 
was greatly blamed as dishonourable and disgrace^ 
ful to Rome. The kinsfolk and friends of the 
soldiers, who were a large part of the pet^le, 
crowded about Tiberius, charging the general with 
the disgraceful part of what had happened, and de- 
claring that Tiberius had been the saviour of so 
many citizens. Those who were most vexed at the 
events in Iberia, recommended that they should 
follow the example of their ancestors ; for in former 
times the Romans stripped of their clothes and 
delivered up to the Samnites those who had pur- 
chased their safety on dishonourable terms, both 
the generals and all who had any share or partici- 
pation in the treaty, quiestors and tribunes all 
alike, and on their heads they turned the violation 
of the oaths and the infraction of the agreement. 
It w as on this occasion particularly, that the people 
showed their af#ction and zeal tow^ftrds Tiberius : 
for they decided to deliver up the consul, stripped 
and ill chains, to the Numantines, but they spared 
all the rest on account of Tiberius. It appears that 
Scipio also, who was then the most powerful man in 
Rome, gave his assistance in this matter, but never- 
theless be was blamed for not saving Mancinus, aod 
not making any exertion to ratify the treaty with 
the Numjintines which Tiad been concluded by his 
relation and friend Tiberius, But whatever dMbr- 
ence there was between Scipio and Tiberias on tbia 
occasion, perhaps originated mainly in jealousy and 
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was owing to the frhmds of Tiberius and the so- 
phists, who endeavoured to prejudice him against 
8*cipio. There waai however no irreconcilable 
breach made between them, and no bad result from 
this affair ; indeed it seems to me that Tiberius 
would never have been involved in those political 
measures which cost him his life, if Scipio Africanus 
had been at Rome while they were going on. But 
it was while Scipio was carrying on the war at 
Numantia that Tiberius commenced his legisla- 
tion, to which he was led from the following mo- 
tives. 

8. Whatever territory the Romans acquired from 
their neighbours in war, they sold part, and retain- 
ing the other part as public property, they gave it 
to the poorer citizens to cultivate, on the payment 
of a small sum to the treasury. But as the rich 
began to outbid the poor and so to drive tliem 
out, a law was passed which forbade any one to 
have more than five hundred jugera of land. This 
law restrained the greediness of the rich for a short 
time, and was a relief to the poor, who remained 
on the land which they had hired, and cultivated 
the several I)ortions which they originally had. 
But in course of time their rich neighbours con- 
trived to transfer the holdings to themselves in the 
names of other persons, and at last openly get pos- 
session of the greater part of the public lands in 
their own names, and the poor, being expelled, were 
not willing to take military service and were care- 
less about bringing up families, in consequence of 
which there was speedily a diminution in^the num- 
ber of freemen all through Italy, and the country 
was filled with ergastula of barbarian slaves, with 
whom the rich cultivated the lauds from which 
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they had expelled the citizen|. Now Caiua^jeelius, 
the friend of Scipio, attemptld to remedy fhis mis- 
chief, but he desisted throujh fear of the disturb- 
ances that wfei^ threatened by the opposition of the 
rich, whence he g^ot the name of wise or prudent, 
for such is the signification of the Roman word 
Sapiens. Tiberius, on being elected tribune, imme- 
diately undertook the same measures, as most say, 
at the instigation of the orator Diophanes and the 
philosopher Blossius. Diophanes was an exile 
from Mitylene : Blossius was an Italian from 
Cumae, and had been intimate at Rome with Anti-, 
pater of Tarsus, who had done him the honour of 
dedicating to him some of his philosophical writ- 
ings. Some give part of the blame to Cornelia 
also, the mother of Tiberius, who frequently re- 
proached her sons that the Romans still called her 
^the mother-in-law of Scipio, but not yet the mother 
of the Gracchi. Others say that jealousy of one 
Spurius Postumiiis, a contemporary of Tiberius, 
and a rival of his in reputation as an orator, was 
the immediate motive: for it is said that when 
Tiberius returned to Rome from his military 
service, he found that Postumius had far out- 
stripped him in reputation and influence, and see- 
ing the distinction that Postumius had attained, he 
determined to get the advantage over him by engag- 
ing in measures which were attended with hazard, 
but promised great results. But his brother Caiua 
in a certain book has recoixled, that as Tiberius 
was passing through Tyrrhenia (Tuscany), on his 
road to Njjmantia, he oRserved the deserted state 
of the country, and that the cultivators and shep- 
herds were foreign slaves and barbarians ; and that 
he then for the first time conceived those political 

D 3 
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measures which to them were the beginning of in- 
iinite caC^|mitie8. JButlthe energy and ambition of 
Tib^Ms* were mainly (excited by the people, who 
urgeaniim by writing on the porticoes, the walls, 
and on the tombs, to recover the public land for 
the poor. 

9* He did not however draw up the law without 
assistance, but took the advice of the citizens 
most eminent for character and reputation, among 
whom were Crassus, the Pontifex Maximus, Mucius 
StMBvola, the jurist, who was then consul, and 
Claudius Appiua, his father-in-law'. Never was a 
measure directed against such wrong and aggression 
conceived in more moderate and gentle terms ; for 
though the rich well deserved to be punished for 
their violation of law and to be compelled to sur- 
render under penalties the land which they had 
been illegally enjoying, the law merely declared 
that they should give up their unjust acquisitions 
upon being paid the value of them, and should 
allow the lands to be occupied by the citizens who 
were in want of this relief. Though the reform of 
this abuse was so moderate and reasonable, the 
people were satisfied to take no notice of the past 
and to secure themselves agednst wrong for the 
future. But the rich and those who had possessions 
detested the proposed law because of their greedi- 
ness, and the proposer of it was the object of their 
indignation and jealousy; and accordingly they 
att^npted to divert the people from the measure, 
by insinuating that Tiberius was proposing a divi- 
unn of land merely to disturb the state and to 
bring about a revolution. But they miled alto- 
gether ; for Tiberius, supporting a measure, in 
itself honourable and just, with an eloquence cal- 
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culated to set off even a meaner subject, showed 
his power and his au peri oJty over his opponents, 
whenever the people weit crowded round the 
Rostra and Jje addressed them about the poor. 

The wild beasts of Italy/’ he would say, 
“had their dens and holes and hiding-places, 
while the men who fought' and died in defence 
of Italy enjoyed indeed the air and the light, but 
nothing else ; houseless and without a spot of 
ground to rest upon, they wander about- with their 
wives and children, while their commanders with 
a lie ill their mouth exhort the soldiers in battle to 
defend their tombs and temples against the enemy, 
for out of so many Romans not one has a family 
altar or ancestral tomb, but they fight to maintain 
the luxury and wealth of others, and they die with 
the title of lords of the earth, without possessing a 
single clod to call their own.” 

10. Sucli language as this, proceeding from a 
lofty spirit and genuine feeling, and delivered to 
the people who were vehemently excited and roused, 
none of the enemies of Tiberius attempted to refute. 
Abandoning therefore all idea of opposing him by 
words, they addressed themselves to Marcus Octa- 
vius, one of the tribunes, a young man of sober and 
orderly disposition, and a companion and friend of 
Tiberius. At first Octavius from regard to Tibe- 
rius evaded the proposals, but being urged and im- 
portuned by many of the powerful nobles, and as 
it were driven to it, he set himself in opposition to 
Tiberius and prevented the passing of the ^W'. 
Now all the power is virtually in the hands of the 
dissentient tribune, for the rest can do nothing if a 
single tribune oppose them. Irritated at this, 
Tiberius withdrew his moderate measure and in.h:o- 
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duced another, more lagreeable to the people and 
more severe against tlU illegal possessors of land : 
this new measure ejected persons out of the lands 
which they had got possession of contrary to exist- 
ing laws. There was a daily contest between him 
and Octavius at the Rostra, but though tliey op- 
posed one another Svith great earnestness and 
rivalry, it is said they never uttered a disparaging 
word against one another, and that no unbecoming 
expression ever escaped either of them against the 
other. It is not then in bacchanalian revelries only, 
as it seems, but also in ambitious rivalry and 
passion, that to be of noble nature and to have been 
well brought up restrains and governs the mind. 
Tiberius, observing that Octavius himself was 
obnoxious to the law and possessed a considerable 
tnict of the public land, beggeil him to desist from 
his opposition, offering to pay him the value of the 
land out of his own purse, though he was by no 
means in affluent circumstances. Upon Octavius 
rejecting the proposal, Tiberius by an edict forbade 
all the other magistrates to transact any public 
business until the -people had voted upon his law ; 
and he placed his private seals on the temple of 
Saturn, that the quaestors might not be able to take 
anything out of it or pay anything in, and he 
gave public notice that a penalty would be iittji^d 
on the praetors if they disobeyed ; in conseiflp^e 
of which all the magistrates were afraid and ceased 
from discharging their several functions. Upon 
this^the possessors changed their dress and went 
about the Forum in a piteous and humble guise, 
but in secret they plott^ against Tiberius and en- 
deavoured to procure assassins to take him off; in 
consequence of which Tiberius, as everybody knew. 
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wure under his dress a short |Word, such as robbers 
use, which the Romans callldolo. 

11. When the day came afid Tiberius was calling- 
the people^ to the vote, the voting-urns were 
seized by the rich and the proceedings were put into 
great confusion. However, as the partisans of 
Tiberius, who had tlie superioVity in numbers, were 
collecting in order to make resistance, Manlius and 
Fulvius, both consular men, falling down at the 
knees of Tiberius, and clinging to his hands witli 
tears, begged him to desist. Tiberius, seeing that 
matters were near coming to extremities, and from 
regard to the men also, asked them what they would 
have him do ; to which they replied, that they Averc 
not competent to advise on so important a matter, 
and they urged him to refer it to the Senate, and 
at last he consented. The Senate met, but did 
nothing, owing to the opposition of the rich, who 
had great influence in the body ; upon which Ti- 
berius had recourse to the unconstitutional and 
violent measure of depriving Octavius of his office, 
finding it impossible to put his proposed law to the 
vote in any otlier way. In the first place, he pub- 
licly entreated Octavius, addressing him affection- 
ately and clinging to his hands, to yield to and gratify 
the people, who asked for nothing but their rights, 
and would only get a small matter in return for 
great dangers and sufferings. Octavius rejected this 
proposition ; upon which Tiberius reminded him 
that both of them were magistrates and were con- 
tending with equal power on a Aveighty matter, and 
that it Ava^ not possible* for this struggle to con- 
tinue Avithout coming to open hostility ; that he saAv 
no remedy except for one of them to give up his 
office; and he bade Octavius put it to the people 
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to ^ote on his case first, and said that he would 
immediately descend Ito the station of a private 
man, if the citizens sliiuld desire it. As Octavius 
refused this proposal also, Tiberius said that he 
Would put the question about Octavius retiring- 
from the tribunate to the people, if Octavius did not 
change his resolution. 

12. Thus ended tlie assembly of that day. On 
the following day Tiberius mounted the Rostra 
and again endeavoured to persuade Octavius ; but 
a£i he would not yield, Tiberius proposed a law by 
which Octavius should be deprived of his tribunate, 
and he forthwith summoned the citizens to vote 
upon it. Now there were five and thirty tribes, 
and when seventeen of them had already given their 
vote, and the addition of one more tribe would 
reduce Ocbivius to a private condition, Tiberius 
stopped the voting, and again entreated Octavius, 
embracing him in the presence of the people 
and urgently praying him not to be careless about 
being deprived of his office, and not to bring on 
him the blame of so 'severe and odious a measure. 
.It is said that Octavius was not entirely untouched 
or unmoved by these entreaties, and his eyes were 
filled with tears and he was silent for some time. 
Rut when he looked to the rich and the possessors, 
who were standing together in one body, through 
fear of losing their good opinion, as it seems, he 
boldly determined to run every risk, and he told 
Tiberius to do what he pleased. Accordingly tlie 
law was passed, and Tiberius ordered one of his 
freedmen to drag Octavifts from the Rostra, for 
Tiberius eriiployed his own freedmen as officers; a 
circumstance which made tlie spectacle of Octavius 
dragged from the Rostra with contumely still more 
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deplorable. At the same time (die people made an 
assault on Octavius, and thoWgh the rich all ran to 
his assistance and diseiigag-ed’Jiiin from their hands, 
it was not without difficulty that he was rescued 
and made his escape from the mob. But one of 
his faithful slaves, who had placed himself in front 
of his master to defend him, had his eyes torn out. 
This violence was quite contrary to the wishes of 
Tiberius, who, on seeing what was going on, speedily 
made his way to the disturbance. 

13. The law about the land was now immediately 
carried, and Triumviri were appointed for ascer- 
taining its bounds and distributing it ; the Trium- 
viri were Tiberius, and his father-in-law Claudius 
Appius, and Caius Gracchus, his brother, who how- 
ever was not at Rome, but serving under Scipio 
against Numantia. All this Tiberius accomplished 
quietly without any opposition, and he also procur^ 
to be elected tribune in the room of Octavius, not a 
person of rank, but oneMucius, a client of his own. 
The nobles, who were vexed at all these measures 
and feared the growing power of Tiberius, treated 
him in the Senate with contumely ; and upon his 
asking, according to custom, for a tent from the 
treasury for his use while he was distributing the 
land, they refused it to him, though others had 
often had one allowed them on less important occa- 
sions ; and they only gave him for his expenses 
nine oboli a day, which was done on the motion of 
Publius Nasica, who entered violently into the 
opposition against Tiberius, for he was in possession 
of a very large amount* of public land, and was 
greatly annoyed at being forcibly ejected from it. 
But the people now became still more violent. A 
friend of Tiberius happened to . die suddenly, and 
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suspicious marks immediately showed themselves 
on the body. The I people cried out that he 
was poisoned, and colecting in great numbers at 
the funeral, they carried the bier and stood by while 
the body was burnt. And the suspicion of poison 
appeared to have some reason, for the body burst 
on the pile and sent 'forth such a quantity of cor- 
rupt humours as to quench the Hame ; and though 
s, light was again applied, the body would not 
burn till it was removed to another place, where 
after much trouble the fire at last laid hold of it. 
Upon this Tiberius, with the view of exciting the 
people still more, changed his dress, and showing 
his children to the people, begged that they would 
protect them and their mother, for he now de- 
spaired of his own safety. 

14. On the death of Attains Philometor, Eude- 
mus of Pergamum brought his will to Rome, in 
which the Roman people .were made the king’s 
heir. In order to please the people, Tiberius pro- 
mulgated a law to the effect that as soon as the 
king’s treasures w^ere received, they should be dis- 
tributed among those who had assignments of land, 
in order to enable them to stock the farms and to 
assist them in their cultivation. With respect to 
the cities included within the kingdom of Attains, 
he said that the Senate had no right to decide 
about them, but he would bring the subject before 
the popular assembly. This measure gave violent 
offence to the Senate, and Pompeius getting up 
said that he lived near Tiberius, and so knew that 
Eudemus of Pergamum hid given a diadem out of 
the royal treasures and a purple robe to Tiberius, 
who designed to make himself king in Rome. 
Quintus Metellus reproached Tiberius by reminding 
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Iiiin, that whenever his father, during his censor- 
ship, was returning home from supper, the citizens 
used to put out the lights for fear it might be sup- 
posed tliat t^iey were indulging too much in enter- 
tainments and drinking, but that the most insolent 
and needy of the citizens accompanied Tiberius 
with lights at ntght. Titus Annius, who was not 
a man of good repute or sober behaviour, but 
in any contest of words by way of question and 
answer was considered to be unequalled, challenged 
Tiberius to answer definitely whether he had or 
had not branded with infamy his brother tribune, 
though by the law he was sacred and inviolable. 
As the question was received with signs of appro- 
bation, Tiberius, hastily quitting the senate-house, 
convoked the people and ordered Annius to be 
brought before them, with the intention of accusing 
him. But Annius, who was much inferior to Ti- 
berius both in eloquence and reputation, had re- 
course to his tricks, and called on Tiberius to 
answer a few questions before he began his speech. 
Tiberius assented, and as soon as there was silence, 
Annius said, “ If you intend to deprive me of my 
rank and disgrace me, and I appeal to one of your 
brother tribunes, and he shall come to my aid, and 
you shall then fall into a passion, will you deprive 
him of his office ?” On this question being put, it 
is said that Tiberius, though no man was readier in 
words or bolder in action, was so confiised that be 
made no reply. 

15. For the present Jiberius dissolved the as- 
sembly, seeing that his proceedings with respect to 
Octavius were not liked either by the nobles or 
the people, for they considered that the high and 
honourable dignity of the tribunate, which had 
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been kept unimpairedi up to that time, had been de- 
stroyed and trampled ipon. He made an harangue 
<o the people, a few "of the arguments of wldeh 
it not be out of place to mention, for the pur- 
pose^ of showing the persuasive eloquence and the 
subtlety of the man. — He said that a tribune was 
sacred and inviolate, only becausedie was dedicated 
to the people and was the guardian of the people. 
If then a tribune should deviate from his duty and 
wrong the people, abridge their power and deprive 
them of the opportunity of voting, he had by his 
own act deprived himself of his rank, by not ful- 
filling the conditions on which he received it. Now 
we must consider a tribune to be still a tribune, 
though he should dig down the Capitol and burn the 
naval arsenal. If he should commit such excesses 
as these, he is a bad triliune ; but if he should 
attempt to deprive the people of their power, he is 
not a tribune at all. And is it not a monstrous 
thing if a tribune shall have power to order a consul 
to be put in prison, and the people shall not be able 
to deprive a tribune of his power when he is using 
it against the people ? for both tribune anrl con- 
sul are equally chosen by the people. Now the 
kingly office, besides comprehending within it all 
civil power, is consecrated to the divinity by the 
discharge of the chief ceremonials of religion ; and 
yet the state ejected Tarquinius for his wrong doing, 
and for the ^dolence of one man the ancient pow er 
w^hich established Rome was overthrown. And 
what is there at Rome so sacred, so venerated as the 
virgins who guard the ever-burning fife ? but if 
any of them offends, she is buried alive ; far w^hen 
they sin against the gods, they no longer retain 
that inviolable anctity which they have by being 
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devoted to the gtxls. In likei manner, neither has a 
tribune, when he is wrongiii^ the people, anyrig-ht 
to retain the inviolable character which he receives 
from the ’people, for he is destroying the very 
power which is the origin of his own power. And 
indeed, if he has legally received the tribunitiaii 
power by the votes of a majority of the tribes, how 
is it that he cannot even still more legally be de- 
posed by the vote of all the tribes ? Now nothing 
is so sacred and inviolable as things dedicated to 
the gods ; but yet no one has ever hindered the 
people from using such things, moving them, and 
changing their places as they please. It is there- 
fore legal for the people to transfer the tribunate, 
as a consecrated thing, frofia one man to another. 
And that the tribunate Js not an inviolable thing, 
nor an office of which a man cannot be divested, 
is clear from this, that many magistrates have abdi- 
cated their office and pray^ to be excused from it 
of their own free will. 

16. Such were the heads of the justification of 
Tiberius. His fiaends, seeing the threats of his 
enemies and their combination, thought tliat he 
ought to be a candidate for the tribunate for the 
next year ; and Tiberius attempted, to strengthen 
his popularity by promising to carry new measures, 
such as a diminution of the period of military ser- 
vice, an appeal to the people from the judiccs, an 
intermixture of an equal number of the Kquites 
with the Senators, from whom alone the judices 
Avere then taken ; and in every way he attempted to 
abridge ^he power of the Senate, influenced rather 
by passion and ambition, than justice and the in- 
terests of the state. While the voting was going 
on, the friends of Tiberius seeing that their enennes 
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were gaining the advajitage, for all the people were 
not present, at first akempted to prolong the time 
abusing the other tribunes, and next they dis- 
Ijp^^ed the meeting and appointed it for the follow- 
day. Tiberius, going down to the Forum, sup- 
pSeated the citizens in humble manner and with 
tears in his eyes ; he then said that he feared his 
enemies would break into his house by night anti 
kill him, and thus he induced a great number of 
the citizens to take their station about his house 
and watch there all night. 

17. At daybreak the man came to bring the 
birds which the Romans use in their auspices, and 
he threw them food. But the birds would not 
come out of the basket, with the exception of one, 
though the man shook it hard ; and even this one 
would not touch the food, but after raising its left 
wing and stretching out a leg it ran back to the 
basket. This reminded Tiberius of another omen 
that had happened. He had a helmet which he 
wore in battle, elaborately worked, and splendid. 
Some snakes had got into the helmet unobserved, 
and laid their eggs and hatched them there. This 
made Tiberius stiil more uneasy about the signs 
from the fowls. Nevertheless he advanced up the 
city on hearing that the people was assembled about 
the Capitol y but before he got out of the house he 
stumbled over the threshold, and the blow was so 
violent that the nail of his great toe was broken, 
and the blood ran out through his shoe. He had 
not got far before some crtjws were seen fighting on 
the roof of a house on the left hand, and^ though a 
great crowd Avas passing by, as was natural on such 
an occasion, a stone which was pushed otF by one of 
the crows fell by the feet of Tiberius. This mad© 
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even the boldest of his adherents hesitate ; but 
Blossius of Cumee, who was present, said it would be 
a shame and a great disgrace if Tiberius, a son of 
Gracchus aiid a grandson of Scipio Africanus, and a 
defender of the Roman people, sltould not obey the 
summons of the people for fear of a crow ; and 
that his enemies would not treat this cowardly act 
as a matter of ridicule, but would make it the 
ground of calumniating him to the people as jilay- 
ing the tyrant and treating them with contempt. 
At the same time many persons ran up to Tiberius 
with a message from his friends in the Capitol, to 
hasten there, as all was going on favourably. And 
indeed everything promised well at first, for as 
soon as he appeared he was greeted w ith friendly 
cheers, and as he ascended the Capitol he was joy- 
fully received, and the people crowded about him 
to prevent any stranger from approaching. 

18. Now Mucius began to summon the tribes 
again, but nothing could be conducted with the 
usucal forms on account of the confusion that pre- 
vailed among those, wlib were on the outskirts of 
the assembly, where they w^ere struggling with their 
opponents, who were attempting to force their way 
in and mingle w ith the rest. At this juncture Fla- 
vius Flaccus, a senator, posted himself in a con- 
spicuous place, ‘^ild as it was not possible to make 
his voice heard ^o far, he made a signal with his 
hand that he wished to say something in private to 
Tiberius. Tiberius bade the crowd let Flaccu^ 
pass, w^ho, with great difficulty making his way up 
to Tiberiu^ told him thit the. Senate was- sitting, 
that as they could not prevail on the consul, the 
rich were resolving to kill Tiberius themselves, 
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pHLjll^ they had arn^d many of their slaves and 
G^^da^for this purpost. 

^terUpon Tiberius reporting this to those who 
wseS^tanding about him, they forthwith tucked up 
their (iress, and breaking the staves which the offi- 
cers use to keep the crowd back, distributed the 
Segments among them and made ready to defend 
themselves against their assailants. While those 
at a distance were wondering at what was going on, 
asking what it meant, Tiberius touched his 
head with his hand, since his voice could not be 


heard, intending thereby to signify to the people 
that his life was in danger. His enemies on seeing 
this ran to the Senate and told them that Tiberius 


w^/s asking for a crown, „ and that his touching his 
head ^s"a proof of it. On this the whole body 
was greatly disturbed ; Nasica entreated the con- 
sul to protect the state and put down the tyrant. 
The consul however answered mildly, that he 
would not be tl\e>first to use violence, and that 
be would not take, any citizen’s ' life without a 
regular trial ; if howev^, he smd, the people 
should coijiuS^ air £[l^gal vote at the instigation of 
Tiberius, or from compulsion, he would not respect 
^ny such* decision. Upon this Kasica springing 
up exfclajped, Wi^ll then^ as the consul betrays the 
state, do you whowi^h to^malntaja the laws follow 
[ne^ As he ^tt^hed these words he drew the skirt 


[|C2us dr^ dyer his head, and hastened to the Capi- 
tol ; and the i^etors who followed him wrapping 
tileiirdTels»abpikt. them with one hand, pushed all 
they met out -of the way, no one oppejsing them 
from respect to. their ran^ but taking to flight and 
tfampliiig dowAona another. The frdlowers of the 
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senators had clubs and sticks which they had 
brought from home ; but th^? senators seizing thd 
fragments and legs of the benches which were 
broken by th^. people in their hurry to escape, made 
right to Tiberius, and struck all those who were in 
their road. The people were all put to flight or 
killed. As Tiberius was. attempting tu make Ids 
escape, some one laid hold of his dress^ on which 
he dropped his toga and fled in his tunic ; but. he 
stumbled over some persons who were lying on the 
ground, and was thrown down. While he was en- 
deavouring to rise, he received *the fjr^t blow, as it 
is universally admitted, from Publius Satyreius, 
one of his colleagues, who struck him; on thediead 
with the leg of a bench. Lucius E.ufus claimed 
the credit of giving* him the second blo\r, as if that 
were a thing to be proud of. Above three hundred, 
persons lost their lives by edd^ And:- stones, but 
none by the sword. 

20. This is said to have beeh the first distirrbance 
at Rome since the abolition j^t the kingly power, 
whicli ended in bloodshedAhi*the death of citizens. 
All previous disputes, though they ^wer^ neither 
trifling nor about trifling matters, were settled by 
mutual concession ; the npbles yielded’thrpug'h fear 
of the people, and the people fielded fnpnjr respect 
to the senate. Evep eu thi»^ occasion it ia^ro^ble 
that Tiberius would gaveii •’toy lo persuasion 

without any difficulty, and stiR'iuere readily if his 
assailants had not com6 to bloodshed and blows,. for 
those about him were not abom three thousaiKi in 
number. But the combiSation against him seenus 
to have proceeded rather from the paasioo' and 
hatred of the rich citizens, than from ihe reasons 
which they alleged ; and the brutal and indecent 
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K p^tment of his deadjbody is a proof of this. For 
ey would not liste^ to his brother's request to 
take up the body and bury it at night, but it was 
tlfrown into the Tiber witli the other bodies. And 
this was not all ; they banished some of his friends 
without trial, and pthers they seized and put to 
death, among wboin was Diophanes the orator. One 
Caius Villius they shut up in a vessel with snakes and 
vipers, and thus he died. Blossius of Cumae being 
brought before the consuls and questioned about 
what had passed, admitted tliat he had done 
everything at the bidding of Tiberius. On Nasica 
asking him, What, if Tiberius had told you to 
burn the Capitol ? Blossius said, that Tiberius 
would never have given him any such order. The 
same question being often put to him, and by several 
persons, he said, If he had commanded me to burn 
the Capitol, it Wuld have been a good deed for me 
to do ; for Tiberius would not have given such an 
order uriless it were for the interest of the people. 
Blossius ho]yever was' set at liberty, and after- 
wards went to Aristonicus, in Asia, on the ruin of 
whose affairs he killed himself. 

21. The Senate, under present circumstances, 
endeavoured to soothe the people ; they made no 
opposition to the distribution of the public land, 
and they allowed the people to elect another com- 
missibner in place of Tiberius, Having come to a 
^ ote,' they elected Publius Crassus, a relation of 
Gracchus, for his daughter Licinia was the wife of 
Caius GraccTius. Corij,elius' Nepos indeed says 
that Caius did not marry the daughter pf Crassus, 
but the daughter of Brutus who triumphed over 
the Lusitanians : however, the majority of writers 
state the matter as I have done. Now as the 
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people were sore about the death of Tiberius, and 
were manifestly waiting for an opportunity to be 
revenged, and Nasicawas threatened with prosecu- 
tions, the Senate, fearing for his safety, made a 
decree for sending him to Asia, though they had 
nothing for him to do there. For when men met 
Nasica they did not conceal Hieir hostility, but 
broke out into violence, and abused him wherever 
they fell in with him, calling him accursed, and 
tyrant, who had stained with the blood of an in- 
violable and sacred functionary tlie most sabred and 
revered of all the holy places in the city. Accord- 
ingly Nasica left Italy, though bound by the i»ost 
sacred functions, for he was Pontifex Maximus ; 
and rambling about despised from place to place, 
he died no long time after in the neighbourhood of 
Pergamum. It is no wonder if Nffsica was so much 
hated by the people, when even Scipio Afric anus, 
whom the Romans considered inferior to no man in 
integrity, and loved well as any, narrowly escaped 
losing the popular favour, because, on receiving the 
news of the death of Tiberius, at Numantia, he 
exclaimed in the verse of Homer, 

So perish all who do the like again. 

Subsequently, when Caius" and FulviuS asked 
him before an assembly of the' peoplej what he 
thought of the death of Tiberius, he showed by his 
answer that he was not pleased with the measures 
of Tiberius. This made the people interrupt him 
w ith their shouts wheJn he was speaking, as they 
bad never done before ; anrhScipio was so far trans- 
ported with passion as to break out into invectives 
against them. But of this I Imve spoken more j^- 
ticularly in the Lite of Scipio, 

V. I. ’ u 
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1 . Caius Gracchus at first, either throug^h fear of 
his enemies or with the view of making tlieni odiouSy 
withdrew from the Forum and kept quiet at home, 
like a man liuinliled for the present, and intending 
for the future to keep aloof from public affairs ; 
whif;h gave occasion for some people to say that he 
disliked the measures of Tiberius, and had aban- 
doned them. He was also still quite a youth, for he 
was nine years younger than his brother, and Ti- 
berius was not thirty when he was killed. But in 
the course of time, as his character gradually dis- 
played itself in his aversion to indolence, luxury, 
wfne, and all matters of private profit, and it was 
clear, from his application to the study of eloquence, 
that he Avas preparing, as it were, his pinions for 
public life, and that he ivould not remain quiet ; and 
further, when he sliowed by his defence of Vettius, 
one of his friends, Avho was under prosecution, the 
people all around him being wild and frantic Avith 
delight, that the rest of the orators were mere chil- 
dren, the nobles were again alarmed, and there Avas 
much talk among them that they Avould not alloAV 
Caius to obtain the tribunate. It happened with- 
out any set design that the lot fell on him to go as 
quaestor to Sardinia, Vioder Orestes the consul, 
which pleased his enemies, and was not disagreeable 
to Caius. For he was fond of Avar, and equally 
disciplined for military service and speaking in the 
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courts of justice ; but lie still shrunk from public 
affairs and the Rostra, and as he could not resist 
the invitations of the people and his friends, he was 
well pleased with this opportunity of leaving- Rome. 
It is true it is a common opinion that Cains was a 
pure demagogue, and much more greedy of popular 
favour than Tiberius. But it “was not so in fact, 
and Cains seems to have been involved in public 
affairs rather through a kind of necessity than 
choice. Cicero the orator also says, that Cains 
declined all offices, and had determined to live in 
retirement, but that his brother appeared to him in 
a dream, and said, Caius, why do you linger? 
There is no escape : one life for both of us, and one 
death in defence of the people is our fate. 

2. Now Caius during his stay in Sardinia ex- 
hibited his excellent qualities in every way; he 
far surpassed all the young men in military cou- 
rage, in upright conduct to the subject people, in 
loyalty and respect to the commander; and intern-- 
perance, frugality, and attention to his duties he 
excelled even his elders. The winter having been 
severe and unhealthy in Sardinia, the general de- 
manded clothing for his soldiers from the cities, upon 
which they sent to Rome to pray to be relieved 
from this imposition. The Senate granted their 
petition, and ordered the general to get supplies 
fur the troops by other ineaos ; but as the general 
was unable to do this, and the soldiers were suffer- 
ing, Caius went round to the cities and induced 
them voluntarily to send clothing and to assist 
the Romans. This, being* reported to Ronio, made 
the Senate* uneasy, for they viewed it as a pre- 
liminary to popular agitation. Ambassadors also 
arri^’ed at Rome from Libya, with a message from 



King Micipsa, that the king had sent corn to the 
c<j{piniander in Sardinia, out of respect for Cains 
Gracchus. The Senate, taking offence at the mes- 
sage, would not receive the ambassadors, and they 
passed a decree that fresh troops should be sent out 
to replace those in Sardinia, but that Orestes should 
stay ; intending bi^ this measure to keep Caius 
there also, in respect of his office. On this being 
done, Caius immediately set sail in a passion, and 
appearing at Rome contrary to all expectation, 
was not only blamed by his enemies, but even the 
people considered it a strange thing for the quaestor 
to leave liis general behind. However, when tlie 
matter was brought before the Censors, he asked 
for permission to make his defence, and he pro- 
duced such a change in the opinions of his audience, 
that he was acquitted, and considered to have been 
exceedingly ill used ; he said that he had served in 
the army for twelve years, while others were only 
required to serve ten years, and that he had exer- 
cised the functions of quaestor to the commander for 
three years, though the law allowed him to return 
after one year’s service ; he added that he was the 
only soldier who took out a full purse with him and 
brought it back empty, while the rest took out with 
them only jars of wine, which they had emptied in 
Sardinia, and brought them back full of gold and 
silver. 

3. After this, his enemies brought fresh charges 
against him, and harassed him with prosecutions 
cm the ground of causing the defection of the allies 
and having participated* in the conspiracy which 
had been, detected at Fregellae. But he cleared 
himself of all suspicion, and having established hh 
innocence, immediately set about canvassing for the 
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tribunate. All the men of distinction, without 
exception, opposed him ; and so great a multitude 
flocked to Rome from all parts of Italy, to the 
Comitia, tlia^t many of them could not find lodg- 
ings, and the Campus Martius being unable to 
contain the numbers, they shouted from the house- 
tops and tilings. However, the nobility so far pre- 
vailed against the people as to disappoint the hopes 
of Caius, inasmuch as he was not returned first, as 
he expected, but only fourth. But upon entering 
oil his office he soon made himself first, for he sur- 
passed every Roman in eloquence, and his misfor- 
tunes gave him a licence for speaking freely when 
lamenting the fate of his brother. He took every 
opportunity of directing the thoughts of the people 
to this subject, reminding them of former times, 
and contrasting the conduct of their ancestors, 
who went to war with the Fiilisci on behalf of 
Genucius, a tribune, wdio had been insulted by 
them, and condemned Caius Veturius to death 
because he was the only man that did not make 
way for a tribune as he was passing through the 
Forum. But before yxyur eyes,” he exclaimed, 
these men beat Tiberius to death with staves, and 
his body was dragged through the midst of the 
city to be thrown into the Tiber ; and all his friends 
Avho were caught were put to death without trial. 
And yet it is an old usage among us, if a man is 
accused of a capital charge and does not appear, 
for a trumpeter to come to the door of his house in 
the morning and summon^him by the sound of the* 
trumpet, and the judices cannot vote upon the 
charge till this has been done. So circumspect 
and careful were the Romans of old in the trials of 
persons accused.” 
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4. Having- first stirred up tlie people by such 
harangues as tlip^e (and he had a very loud voice, 
and was most vigorous in speech), he promulgated 
two laws: one, to the effect that if the people 
}uwl deprived any magistrate of liis office, he sliould 
be in^'apacitated from holding office a second time ; 
and the other, which rendered a magistrate liable 
to a public prosecution if he had banished any 
citizen without trial. One of these rogations had 
the direct effect of branding witli ijifamy Marcus 
Octavius, who had been deprived of the tribunate 
by Tiberius ; and Popillius came within the penal- 
ties of the other, for during his prmtorship he liad 
banished the friends of Tiberius. Popillius did 
not stand his trial, and he fled from Italy ; but the 
other law Caius himself withdrew', saying that he 
refrained from touching Octavius at the request 
of his mother Cornelia. The people admired his 
conduct on this occasion, and gave their consent, 
for they respected Cornelia no less for the sake of 
her sons than her father ; anti afterw ards they set 
up a bronze statue of her, with tlie inscription — 
Cornelia, Mother of the Gracchi. There are re- 
corded several things that Caius said in defence of 
his mother in a rhetorical and coarse way, in reply 
to one of his enemies. What,*' said he, “ do you 
abuse Cornelia, the mother of Tiberius ?” And as 
the man laboured under the imputation of being 
a dissolute fellow, he added, “ How can you have 
the impudence to compare yourself with Cornelia ? 
Have you been a mother as she has ?” — and more 
to the like effect, but still coarser. Such was the 
bitterness of his language, and many like things 
occur in his writings. 

5. Of the laws which he promulgated w ith tlie 
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view of gaining the popular favour and weaken- 
ing the Senate, one was for the establisliment of 
colonies and the distribution of Public Land 
among the poor ; another provided for supplying 
the soldiers with clothing at the public expense, 
witlioiit any deduction on this account being mEtde 
from their pay ; and exemjited youtlis under seven- 
teen years of age from being drafted for the army ; 
a tliird was in favour of the allies, and put the 
Italians on the same footing as the citizeits with 
respect to the suffrage ; another related to grain, and 
had for its object the lowering of the price for 
the poor ; the last related to the judiees, a measure . 
which most of all ciieroaclied on the privileges of 
the Senate — fur the Senate alone supplied judiees 
, for the trials, and tliis privilege rendered that body 
ibrmidable both to tlie people and the Equites. 
The law of Gracchus addeil tliree hundred Equites 
to the Senate, who were also three hundred in 
number, and it made thejudiccs eligible out of the 
whole six hundred. In liis endeavours to carry 
this law he is said to have made every exertion ; 
and in particular it is recorded that all the popu- 
lar leaders who preceded him turned their faces to 
the Senate and the Comitium while they were 
speaking, but he was the first who turned his face 
the other way to the Forum while haranguing the 
people, and he continued to do so ; and by a small 
deviation and alteration in attitude he stirred a 
great question, and in a manner iransfoAned the 
government from an aristocratical to a democratical 
form, by /his new attitTide intimating that the 
orators should direct their speeches to the many 
and not to the Senate. 

6. The people not only passed this law, but em* 
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j>ovvered Gracchus to select from the Equites those 
who were to act as Judices, which conferred on 
him a kind of monarchical authority, and even the 
Senate now assented to the measures which he 
proposed in their body. But all the measures which 
be proposed were honourable to the Senate ; such, 
for instance, was the very equitable and just decree 
about the grain which Fabius the Propraetor sent 
from Iberia. Gracchus induced tlie Senate to 
sell the grain and to return the money which it 
produced to the Iberian cities, and further to cen- 
sure Fabius for making the Roniaii dominion heavy 
and intolerable to the subject nations : this mea- 
sure brought him great reputation and popularity 
in the provinces. He also introduced measures 
for sending out colonies, the construction of roads, 
and the building of public granaries ; and he made 
himself director and superintendant for the caiTyiirg 
all these measures into etfect. Though engaged in 
so many great undertakings, he was never w^earied, 
but with wonderful activity and labour he eflected 
every single object as if he had for tlie time no 
other occupation, so that even those who thorough]^ 
hated and feared him were struck with amazemeaiT 
at the rapidity and perfect execution of all that he 
undertook. But the people looked with admiration 
on the man himself, seeing him attended by crowds 
of building-contractors, artificers, ambassadors, ma- 
gistrates, soldiers, and learned men, to all of whom 
he was easy of access ; and while he maintained his 
dignity, he was affe.ble to all, and adapted his be- 
haviour to the condition'' of every individual, and 
so proved the falsehood of those who called him 
tyrannical or arrogant or violent. He thus showed 
himself more skilful as a popular leader in his deal- 
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inga with men, and in his conduct, than in his 
harangues from the Rostra. 

7. But Caius busied himself most about the con- 
struction of roads, having in view utility, conve- 
nience, and oVnament. The roads were made in 
a straight line, right thrcwigh.the countr}^, partly 
of quarried stone and partly with tight-rammed 
masses of earth. By filling up the depressions, and 
throwing bridges across those parts which were tra- 
versed by winter torrents or deep ravines, and 
raising the road on both sides to the same uniform 
height, the whole line was made level and pre- 
sented an agreeable appearance. He also measured 
all the roads by miles (the Roman mile is not 
quite eight Greek stadia), and fixed stone blocks to 
mark the distances. He placed other stones at less 
distances from one another on each side of the road, 
that persons might thus easily mount their horses 
without assistance. 

8. As the people extolled him for all these 
services, and were ready to show their good will 
towards him in any way, he said on one occasion 
when he was addressing them, that he ■would ask 
a favour, which he would value above every- 
thing if it was granted ; but if it were refused, he 
should not complain. It was accordingly ex- 
pected that he \fbuld ask for the consulship, 
and everybody supposed that he would be a can- 
didate for the consulship and the tribunate at the 
same time. When the consular comitia were 
near, and all were at th^ highest point of expec- 
tation, Cai^s appeared conducting Caius Fannius 
imto the Campus Martius, and canvassing with his 
fnendd for Fannius. This gave Faitnius a great 
advantage. Fannius was elected consul, and Caius 

C 8 
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tribune for the second time, thoug^h he was neither 
n candidate nor canvassed, but his election was en- 
tirely due to the zeal of the people. Perceiving-, 
however, that the Senate was clearly opposed to 
him, and that the kind feeling of Fannius towards 
him cooled, he fortl^witb endeavoured to attach the 
people by other measures, bj^ proposing to send 
colonies to Tarentuni and Capua, and by inviting 
the Latins to a participation in the Roman fran- 
chise. The Senate, fearing that Gracchus would 
become irresistible, attempted a new and unusual 
method of diverting the people from him, by op- 
posing popular measures to his, and by gratifying 
tlie people, contrary to sound policy. Liiius 
Drusus was one of the colleagues of Caius, a man 
by birth and education inferior to none in Rome, 
and in character, eloquence, and wealth equal to 
any who enjoyed either honour or pow er by the aid 
of these advantages. To him accordingly the chief 
nobles applied, and they urged him to attack Caius, 
and to unite with them against him, not by adopt- 
ing violent measures, nor coming into collision 
with the many, but by a course of administration 
adapted to please, and by making such concessions 
as it would have been honourable to refuse, even 
at the risk of unpopularity. 

9. Livius, having agreed to* employ his tribu- 
nitian authority on the side of the Senate, framed 
measures Avhich hacT neither any honourable nor 
any useful object : he only had in view to outbid 
Caiua in the popular favour, just as it is in a 
comedy, by making himself busy and yying with 
his rival. This show^ed most clearly that the Senate 
were not displeased with the measures of Cains, 
but only wished to destroy him or completely 
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humble liim. When Caius proposed to send out 
ten colonies consisting- of citizens of the best cha- 
racter, the Senate accused him of truckling to the 
people ; but they co-operated with Livius, who pro- 
posed twelve colonies, each of which was to consist 
of three thousand needy citizens. They set them- 
selves in opposition to Caius AvTieii he proposed to 
distribute land among the poor, subject to a yearly 
payment to the treasury from each, on the ground 
that he was trying to gain the popular favour ; 
but they were satisfied when Livius proposed to 
relieve the colonists even from this payment. 
Further, Caius gave them offence by proposing to 
confer on the Latins the Roman suffrage ; but when 
Livius brought forward a measure which forbade any 
Latin to be beatc ii with rods even while serving in the 
army, they supported it. And indeed Livius him- 
self, in his harangues to the people, always said that 
he only proposed what Wcis agreeable to the Senate, 
who had a regard for the many ; which indeed was 
the only good that resulted from his measures. 
For the people became more pacifically disposed 
towards the Senate ; and though the most distin- 
guished of them were formerly suspected and hated 
by the people, Livius did away with and softened 
their recollection of past grievances and their ill 
feeling, by giving -out that it was in accordance 
with the wish of the Senate that he had entered 
upon his popular career and framed measures to 
please the many. 

10. But the best proof to the people of the good 
intentions and honesty of* Livius was, that he pro- 
potsed nothing for himself or in bglialf of his own 
interests ; for he appointed other persons to super- 
intend the establishment of the colonies, and he did 
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meddle with the administration of tlie money, 
while Cains liad assigned to himself most of such 
functions, and the most important of them. It 
happened that Rubriiis, one of the tribunes, had 
proposed a measure for the colonization of Car- 
thage, which liad been destroyed by Scipio ; and 
as the lot fell on Cains, he set sail to Libya to 
found the colony. In his absence, Drusus, making 
still further advances, insinuated himself into the 
favour of the people, and gained them over mainly 
by calumniating Fulvins. This Fulvius was a 
friend of Cains and a joint commissioner for the 
distribution of lands ; but he was a noisy fellow, 
and specially disliked by the Senate ; he was also 
suspected by others of stirring up the allies, and 
secretly encouraging the Italians to revolt ; and 
though this was said without proof or inquiry, 
Fulvius himself gave it credit by his unwise and 
revolutionary policy. This more than anything 
else destroyed^ the popularity of Caius, who came 
in for his share of the odium against Fulvius. 
And when Scipio Africanus died without any ob- 
vious cause, and certain signs of blows and vio<l 
lence were supposed to be visible on the body, as’ 
I have told in the Life of Scipio, the suspicion*: 
fell chiefly on Fulvius, who was his enemy, and on 
that day had abused Scipio from the Rostra. Sus- 
picion attached to Caius also. So abominable a 
crime committed against the first and greatest of 
the Romans went unpunished, and there was not 
even an inquiry ; for the many opposed it and 
stopped the investigation chrongh fear for Caius, 
lest he shoulc^ be. discovered tube implicated in the 
murder. These events, indeed, belong to an earlier 
period* 
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11. In Libya, as to the foundation of Carthag-e, 
which Caius named Junonia, which is the same 
as Heraea, it is said there were many supernatural 
hindrances. For the first standard was seized 
and broken *by a violent gust of wind, though the 
standard-bearer stuck to it vigorously ; and the 
victims which were lying on “the altars were dis- 
persed by a tempest, and scattered beyond the 
stakes which marked the limits of the city, and the 
stakes were torn up by the wolves and carried a 
long way off. However Caius, after settling and 
arranging everything in seventy days, returned to 
Home upon Ij^ring that Fulvius was hard pressed 
by Drusus, .ind that affairs required his presence. 
Lucius Onalhnius, a man who belonged to the faction 
of the o^archs, and had great influence in the 
Senate,^.<feilod on a former occasion when he was a 
candid^ite for the consulship, at the time when 
CaiuE brought forward Fannius and canvassed 
ag^.nst Opimius ; but now, being supported by a 
powerful party, it was expected that Opimius woul^ 

elected consul and would put down Caiusj^ 
Avhose influence was already in some degree on^ 
the wane, and the people also were tired of such 
measures as his, for there were many who sought 
their favour, and the Senate easily gave way. 

12. On his return from Libya, Caius removed 
from the Palatium to the neighbourhood of the 
Forum, as being a more popular place of residence, 
for it happened that most of the lowest classes and 
of the poor lived there; he next promulgated the 
rest of his measures, intending to take the vote of 
the people upon them. As crowds were collecting 
from all parts to support Caius, the Senate pre- 
vailed on the consul Fannius to drive out of the 
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pity all who were not Romans. According-ly a 
strang-e and unusual proclamation was made, to the 
effect that none of the allies or friends of the 
Roman state should appear in Rome during those 
days ; on which Caius published a counter edict, 
in which he criminated the consul and promised 
his support to the allies if they remained in Rome. 
But he did not keep his promise ; for though he 
saw one of them, who was his own friend and 
intimate, dragged off by the officers of Fannius, he 
passed by Avithout helping him, whether it was that 
ho feared to put to the test his power, which was 
now on the decline, or that he did not choose, as 
he said, to give his enemies the opportunity Avhich 
tliey were seeking of coming to a collision and a 
struggle. It also chanced that he had incurred 
the ili-M’ill of his fellow-colleagues, in the follow- 
ing manner : — The people Avere going to see an 
exhibition of gladiators in the Forum, and most of 
the magistrates had constructed seats round the 
place, with the intention of letting them for hire. 
J^ut Caius urged them to remove the seats, that the 
might be able to see the show without paying^ 
As no one took any notice of what he said, he 
waited till the night before the show, when he 
went with the workmen Avhom he had under him, 
and removed the seats, and at daybreak he pointed 
out to the people that the place Ava^ clear ; for 
which the many considered him a man, but lie 
offended his colleagues, who viewed him as an auda- 
cious and violent person. Owing to this circum- 
stance, it is supposed, he Host his third tribunate, 
though he had most votes, for it is said that his 
colleagues acted illegally and fraudulently in the 
proclamation and return. This however was disT 
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puted. Caius did not bear his failure well ; aJid 
to his enemies, who were exulting over him, he is 
said to have observed, with more arrogance than 
was befitting, that their laugh was a sardonic 
laugh, for thby knew not what a darkness his 
political measures had spread all around them. 

13. After effecting the election of Opiniius to 
the consulship, the enemies of Caius began to 
repeal many of his laws and to disturb the settle- 
ment of Carthage, for the purpose of irritating 
Caius, in order that he might give them some cause 
of quarrel, and so be got rid of He endured this 
for some time, but his friends, and especially Fulvius, 
beginning to urge him on, he again attempted to 
combine his partisans against the consul. On this 
occasion it is said that his mother also helped him, 
by hiring men from remote parts and sending them 
to Home in the disguise of reapers, for it is sup- 
posed that these matters are obscurely alluded to 
in her letters to lier son. Others, on the contrary, 
say that this was done quite contrary to the wishes 
of Cornelia. On the day on Avliich the party of 
Opimius intended to repeal the laws of Caius, the 
Capitol had been occupied by the opposite faction 
early in the morning. The consul had offered tlie 
sacrifices, and one of his officers, named Quintus 
Antyllius, was carrying tlie viscera to another part, 
when he said to the partisans of Fulvius, “ Make 
way for honest men, you rascals.’’ Some say that 
as he uttered these words he also held out his bare 
arm with insulting gestures. However this may 
be, Antyllius was killed the spot, being piercjed 
with large styles said to have been made expressly 
for the purpose. The people were greatly dis- 
turbed at the murder, but it produced exactly 
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opposite effectB on the leaders of the two parties. 
Caius was deeply griaved at what iiad happened, 
and abused his party for having given a handle to 
their enemies, who had long been looking for it ; 
but OpimiuB, as if he had got the opportunity which 
he wanted, was highly elated, and urged the people 
to avenge the^murder. 

14. A torrent of rain happened to fall just then, 
and the meeting was dissolved. Early on the fol- 
lowing day Opimius summoned the Senate to 
transact business. In the mean time the naked 
body of Antyllius was placed on a bier, and, accord- 
ing to arrangement, carried through the Forum 
past the Senate-house with loud cries and lamenta- 
tions. Opimius, though he knew what was going 
on, pretended to be surprised at the noise, and the 
Senators went out to see what w^as the matter. 
When the bier had been set down in the midst of 
the crowd, the Senators began to express their in- 
dignation at so horrible and monstrous a crime ; 
but this only moved the people to hate and exe- 
crate the oligarchs, who, after murdering Tiberius 
Gracchus in the Capitol, a tribune, had treated his 
body with insult ; while Antyllius, a mere servant, 
who perhaps had not deserved his fate, yet was 
mainly to blame for what happened, was laid out 
in the Forum, and surrounded by the Roman Senate 
lamenting and assisting at the funeral of a hireling ; 
and all this merely to accomplish the ruin of the 
only remaining guardian ©f the people’s liberties. 
On returning to the Senate-house, the Senators 
passed a decree by which^'the consul Opimius was 
dii?ected to save the state in such way as he omild, 
and to put down the tyrants. Opimius gave notice 
to the Senators to arm, and each Eques wus com- 
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manded to bring- in the morning two armed slaves. 
On the other side, Fnlviiia «lso made preparation 
and got together a rabble ; but Caius as he left the 
Forum stood opposite his father’s statue, and look- 
ing at it for ^ome time without speaking, at last 
burst into tears, and fetching a deep sigh, walked 
away. The sight of this moved many of the spec- 
tators to compassion, and blaming themselves for 
deserting the man and betraying him, they came 
to the house of Caius and passed the night at his 
door; but not in the same manner as those who 
watched about the house of Fulvius, for they 
spent the night in tumult and shouting, drinking, 
and bragging what they would do. Fulvius him- 
self, who was the first to get drunk, spoke and acted 
in a way quiU' unseemly for a man of his age. 
TJie followei’s of Caius, viewing the state of affairs 
as a public calamity, kept quiet, thinking of the 
future, and they passed the night -watching and 
sleeping in turns. 

15. At daybreak Fulvius -was with difficulty 
roused from his drunken sleep, and his partisans, 
arming themselves with the warlike spoils in his 
house, which he had taken in his victory over the 
Gauls during his consulship, with loud threats and 
shouts w^ent to seize the Aventine Hill.® Caius 
would not arm, but w ent out in his toga just as if 
he was proceeding to the Forum, with only a slmrt 
dagger at hi* side. As he was going out at the 
door, his wife met him, and throwing one arm 
round him, while she held in the other their little 
child, said, ‘‘ Caius, not as’ in time past do I take my 
leave of you going to the Rostra as tribune and as 
legislator, nor yet going to a glorious w ar, where, 
if you died in the service of your country, you 
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' would still leave me an honoured grief ; but you are 
?.<going to expose yourself to the murderers of Tibe- 
rius : Tis right indeed to go unarmed, and to suffer 
rather than do wrong, but you will perish without 
benefiting the state. The worse has now prevailed ; 
force and the swo^id determine all controversies. 
If your brother had died at Nuniantia, his body 
would have been restored to us on the usual terms 
of war ; but now perchance 1 too shall have to 
supplicate some river or the sea to render up to me 
your corpse from its keeping. What faith can we 
put in the laws or in tlie deities since the murder 
of Tiberius T' While Licinia was thus giving vent 
to sorrow, Gracchus gently freed himself from his 
wife’s embrace, and went off in silence with his 
friends. Licinia, as she attempted to lay hold of 
his dress, fell down on the floor, and lay there some 
time speechless, until her slaves took her up faint- 
ing, and carried her to her brother Crassus. 

16. When they were all assembled, Fulvius, at 
the request of Caius, sent his younger son w ith a 
caduceus to the Forum. He w as a most beautiful 
youth, and with great decorum and modesty, and 
with tears in his eyes he addressed to the consul 
and the Senate the message of conciliation. The 
majority who were present were not disinclined to 
come to terms ; but Opimius replied, that Fulvius 
and Gracchus must not attempt to bring the Senate 
to an accommodation through the medium of a 
messenger ; they must consider themselves ajs 
citizens who had to accoqnf foF their conduct, and 
cdtue down and surr^der, and then beg for mercy ; 
he further told the youth that these were the terins 
on which he must come a second time, or not at 
all. Now Gains, it is said, wished to go and clear 
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bimself before the Senate, but as no one else 
assented, Fulvius ag^in sent his son to address the 
Senate on their beJialf in the same terms as before. 
But OpimiAs, who was eag-er to come to blows, 
forthwith ordered tlie youth to be seized and put in 
prison, and advanced against Ihe party of Fulvius 
wdth many legionary soldiers and Cretan bowmen, 
who mainly contributed to put them into confusion 
by discharging their arrows and wounding them. 
The partisans of Fulvius being put to flight, he 
made his escape into a bath that was not used, 
where he was soon discovered and put to death 
with his elder son. Caius was not observed to 
take any part in the contest, but greatly troubled 
at what w^as taking place, he retired to the temple 
of Diana, and he was going to kill himself there, 
but was prevented by his faithful friends Pora- 
ponius and Licinius, wdio took the sword away and 
induced him to fly. It is said that he went down 
on his knees in the temple, and stretching out hia 
hands to the statue of the goddess, prayed that the 
Roman people, for their ingratitude and treachery 
to him, might always be slaves ; for the greater 
part of them had openly gone over to the other 
side upon an amnesty being proclaimed. 

17. In his flight Caius w^as followed by his 
enemies, who were near overtaking him at the 
wooden bridge, but his two friends, bidding him 
make his escape, opposed the pursuers and allowed 
no man to pass the head of the bridge till they 
were killed. Caius was* i|ccompanied by a single 
slave, named Philocrates, and though all the spec- 
tators urged him to fly, just as if tliey were shout- 
ing at a race, yet no one, though he prayed far it, 
would come to his aid or lend 'him a horse ; for 
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»the pursuers were close upon him. He just escaped 
^ihto a sacred g-rove of the Furies, and there he fell 
by the hand of Philocrates, who killed himself on 
fche body of his master. Some say both of them 
were taken alive by their enemies, and that the 
slave embraced hisfmaster so closely, that Cains 
could not be struck until the slave had been dis- 
patched first, and with many blows. It is said that 
a man cut off the liead of Caius and was carr^drig 
it away, but it was taken from him by a friend of 
Opimius named Septimuleius ; for proclamatiou 
had been made at the beginning of the contest, that 
those who brought the heads of Caius and Fulvius 
should have their weight in gold. The head of 
Caiua was brought to Opimius by Septimuleius 
stuck on a spear, and it weighed seventeen pounds 
and two-thirds in the scales. Septimuleius was 
a scoundrel and a knave here also, for he had 
taken out tlie brain and dropped melted lead in its 
place. Those who brought the head of Fulvius 
got nothing, for they belonged to the Iom er class. 
The bodies of Caius and Fulvius and their partisans 
were thrown into the river, the number of dead 
being three thousand : their property was sold and 
the produce paid into the treasury. They also foiv 
bade the women to lament for their relatives, and 
Licinia was deprived of her marriage portion. 
But their conduct was most cruel to the younger 
sen of Fulvius, who had neither raised up his hand 
against them nor been among the combatants ; for 
be was seized before the^battle, when he came to 
tt«at of terms, and was put to death after^tbe battle. 
But what most of all vexed the people was the cir- 
oumt;tanc‘e of Opimius erecting a temple to Con- 
cord, which was viewed as an evidence of his 
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insolence and arrogance, and as a kind of triumph 
for the slaughter of so many citizens. Aeooi^- 
ingly by night some person wrote under the in- 
scription on the temple the following line : — 

The work of Discord makes the temple of Concord. 

18. This Opimius, the first jdian that ever exer- 
cised the dictatorial power in the office of consul, 
and who had condemned without trial three thou- 
sand citizens, and among them Caius Gracchus 
and Fulvius Flaccns — Flaccus, a consular, who had 
enjoyed a triumph; Gracchus, the first man of his 
age ill character and reputation — this Opimius did 
not keep himself free from corruption. Being sent 
as a commissioner to Jugurtha, the Numidian, he 
was bribed by him, and being convicted of most 
shameful corruption, he spent the last years of his 
life in infamy, hated and insulted by the people, 
who, though humbled and depressed for the time, 
soon showed how much they -desired and regretted 
the Gracchi. For they had statues of the two 
brothers made and set up in public places, and the 
spots on which they fell were declared sacred 
ground, to which people broug^it all the first fruits 
of the seasons, and many persons daily offered 
sacrifices there and worshipped, just as at -the 
temples of the gods. 

19. Cornelia is said to have borne her misfor- 
tunes with a noble and elevated spirit, and to have 
said of the sacred ground on which her sons were 
murdered, that they had a tomb worthy of them. 
She resided in the neighbourhood of Misenuni) 
without making any change in her usual mode of 
life. She had many friends, and her hospitable 
table was always crowded with guests ; Greeks and 
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Jearneil men were constantly about her, and king^s 
sent and received presents from her. To all her 
visitors and friends she was a most agreeable com- 
panion : she would tell them of the life and habits of 
her father Africanus, and, what is most surprising, 
would speak of her sons without showing sorrow 
or shedding a tear,’ relating their sufferings and 
their deeM^ to her inquiring friends as if she was 
speaking of the men of olden time. This made 
scghe think that her understanding had been im- 
paired by old age or the greatness of her sorrows, 
and that she was dull to all sense of her misfor- 
tunes, while in fact such people themselves were 
too dull to see what a support it is against grief to 
have a noble nature, and to be of honourable 
lineage and honourably bred ; and that though for- 
tune has often the advantage over virtue in its 
attempts to guard against evils, yet she cannot take 
away from virtue the power of enduring them with 
fortitude. w' 
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1 . I CANNOT mention any third name of Caius 
rius, any more than of Quintus Sertorius, who l«el® 
Spain, or gf Lucius Mummius, who took Ooriiith ; 
for the name Achaicus was given to Mummius in 
commemoration of this event, just as the name 
Africarius was given to Scipio, and Macedonicutji 
to Metellus. This seems to Posidonius to be the 
strongest refutation of the opinion of those who 
suppose that the third name was the proper indi- 
vidual name among the Romans, such as Camillus, 
and Marcellus, and Cato ; for he argues, if this 
were so, those who had 04ly the two names would 
be really without a name. % But Posidonius does 
not perceive that by this argument he on his side 
makes the women to be without names : for no 
woman ever has the first of the three names, which 
first, however, Posidonius suj^o^ to be the name 
which marked individuals among iSie Romans ; and 
of the other two names, he supposes the one to be 
common and to belong to all of one kin, such as the 
Pompeii and the Manlii and the Cornelii, just as 
the Greeks might speak of the lleraclidae and the 
Peloptdae ; but the other name he supposes to 
be an appellation given as a distinctive name, either 
with reference to a maii’ixjisposition or his action^, 
or some (Character and peculiarity of his person, 
such as Macrinus and Torquatus and* Sulla^ which 
may be compared with the Greek Mnemon ot 
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Grypus or Callinicus. However, in such mattery 
as these the diversity in usag’e allows a variety of 
conjectures. ' 

2. Witli respect to the personal appearance of 
Marius, I saw a stone statue of him at Ravenna in 
Gaul, which was perfectly in accordance with 
t what is said of the I'oughness and harshness of his 
^ character, He^was naturally of a courageous and 
^^va^like turn, and had more of the discipline of the 
camp than of the state, and accordingly his temper 
was ungovernable when he was in the possession 
of power. It is stated that he never studied Greek 
literature, and never availed himself of the Greek 
language for any serious purpose, for he said it was 
ridiculous to study a literature the teachers of 
which were the slaves of others ; and after his 
second triumph, when he exhibited Greek plays ou 
the occasion of the dedication of a certain temple, 
though he came to the .theatre, he only sat down 
for a moment and went away. Xenocrates 

the philosopher was considered to be rather of a 
morose temper, and Plato was in the habit of 
frequently eaying to him, My good Xenocrates, 
sacrifice to the Qifticfes : in like manner, if Marius 
could have been persuaded to sacrifice to the Gre- 
cian Muses and Graces, he would never have 
brought a most illustrious military and civil career 
to a most unseemly conclusion, through passion 
and unreasonable love of power and insatiable de- 
sire of self-aggrandizement driven to terminate his 
course in an old age of cruelty and ferocity. Let 
this, however, be judged by the facts -as they will 
presently appear, ^ 

3. Marius was the son of obscure parents, who 
gained th^r living by the.^ labour of their hands, 
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Marius had long- been an adherent. During his tri- 
buneship Marius proposed a law on the mode of 
voting, which apparently tended ^ deprive the 
nobles of their power in the Judicia : the measure 
was opposed by (?btta, the consul, ''vho persuaded 
the Senate to resist the proposeil law, and to sum- 
mon Marius to account for his conduct. The decree 
proposed by (5otta was drawn up and Marius ap- 
^peared before the Senate ; but so far from being 
disconcerted, as a young man might naturally be, 
who without any advantages had just stepped into 
public life, he already assumed the tone which his 
subsequent exploits authorized, and threatened to 
carry off Cotta to prison if he did not rescind the 
decree. Upon Cotta turning to Metellus and ask- 
ing his opinion, Metellus arose and supported 
the consul ; but Marinis, sen(|ing for the officer 
who was outside of the house, ordered him to carry 
off Metellus himself Up prison. Metellus appealed 
to the rest^of the tribunes without effect, and the 
Senate yield'ed and abandoned the decree. Marius 
now triumphantly came before the popular assem- 
bly and got his law ratified, having proved him- 
self to be a man unassailable by fear, not to be di- 
verted from his purpose by any motive personal 
respect, and a formidable opponent to the kSenate 
by his measures which Avere adapted to win the 
public favour. But he soon gave people reason to 
change their opinion ; for he most resolutely op- 
posed a measure , for* the distribution of corn among 
the citizens, and succeeding in his opposition he 
established himself in equal credit with both pariies, 
35 a man who would do nothing to please either, if 
it were contrary to the public interest. 

*6. After the tribun eship he was a candidate for 
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the greater ffidileship. Now there are two classy 
of icdileships : one, which derives its nanie(oiirule) 
from the seats with curved feet which the 
aedilee sit wh^fe they discharge their functions ; the 
other, tlie inferior, is called the plebeian tedileship. 
When they have cliosen the higher aediles, they 
then take the vote again for flie election of the 
others. Js^ow as Marius was manifestly losing in 
the votes for tlie curule oedileship, he forthwith 
changed about and became a candidate for the 
other aedileship. But this wa^ viewed as an 
audacious and arrogant attempt, and he failed in 
his election ; but though he thus met with two re- 
pulses in one day, which never happened to any 
man before, he did not abate one tittle of his pre- 
tensions, for no long time after he was a candidate 
for a praetorship, in whiclj^ he narrowly missed a 
failure, being the last of all who were declared 
to be elected, and he was -pj^secuted for bribery. 
What gave rise to most suspicion the fact that 
a slave of Cassius Sabaco was seen within the 
septa mingled with the voters ; for Sabaco was one 
of the most intimate friends of Mariu^ Accord- 
ingly Sabaco was cited before the judices ; he ex- 
plained the circumstance by saying that the heat 
had made him very thirsty, and he called for a cup 
of cold water, which his slave brought to him within 
the septa, and left it as soon as he had drunk the 
w^r. Sabaco was ejected from the Senate by the 
next censors, and people were of opinion that he 
deserved it, either because he fiail giV^n ^Ise testi- 
mony or for his intempeAnce. Caius Herennius 
also was summoned as a witness against Marius, 
but he declared that it was contrary to established 
usage to give testimoiiy against a client, and that 

D 2 
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patrons (for this is the name that the Romans g-ivo 
to protestors )^\vere legally excused from this duty, 
and that the parents of Marius, and Marius him- 
self, originally were clients of his house. Though 
the juGices accepted the excuse as valid, Marius 
himself contradicted Herennius, and maintained 
tliat from the moment when lie was declared to 
be elected to a magistracy, he became divested of 
the relation of client; which was not exactly true, 
for it is not every magistracy which releases a 
man who has obtained it, and his family, from the 
necessity of liaving a patron, but only those ma- 
gistracies to which the law assigns the curule seat. 
However, on the first days of the trial it went 
hard with Marius, and the judices were strongly 
i^ainsl him ; yet on the last day, contrary to all 
expectation, he was aCq|uitted, the votes being equal. 

G. During his praetorship Marius got only a 
moderate degree of credit. But on the expiration 
of his office he obtained by lot the further province 
of Iberia (Spain), and it is .said that during his 
coimgand he cleared all the robber establishments 
out of liis government, which was still an un- 
civilized country in its habits and in a savage 
state, as the Iberians had not yet ceased to con- 
sider robbery as no dishonourable occupation. 
Though Marius had now embarked in a public 
career, he had neither wealth nor eloquence, by 
means of which those who then held the chief 
power were usefl manage the people. But the 
resoluteness of his character, and his enduring per- 
severance in toil, and 'nis plain manner of living, 
got him the popular favour, and he increased in 
estimation and influence, so as to form a matrimonial 
alUance with the illustrious house of the Ceesars, 
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with Julia'i whose nephew Gsesar afterwards be- 
came the greatest of the Romans and in sonie 
flegT£3e imita^ Jiis relation Marius, as I have told 
in the Life of^oesar. There is evidence bgth of the 
temperance of Marius and also of his eiitlurance, 
which was proved by his behaviour about a surgical 
operation. Both his legs, it is said, had become 
varicose, and as he disliked this deformity, he 
resolved to put himself in the surgeon’s hands. 
Accordingly he presented to the surgeon one of his 
legs without allowing himself to be bound ; and 
^\ithout making a single movement or uttering a 
single groan, with steady countenance and in silence 
he endured excessive pain during the operation. 
But when the surgeon was going to tahe the oilier 
leg, Marius rt fuied to present it, saying that die 
perceived the cure was iiot^Worth the pain. 

T. When Csecilius Metellus was^ appointed con- 
sul with the command of the war against Jugurtba, 
he took Marius with him to Libya in the capacity 
of legatus. Here Marius signalized himself by 
great exploits and brilliant success i« battle, but, he 
did not, like the rest, seek to increase the glory of 
Metellus and to direct all his efforts for tlie advan- 
tage his general, but disdaining to be called a 
legatus of Metellus, and considering that fortune 
had offered him a most favourable opportunity and a 
wide theatre for action, he displayed his courage on 
every occasion. Though the war was accompanied 
with many hardships, he shrimk not fr^ danger 
however great, «nd he thoughx nothing too mean 
to lie neglected, but in prifrlent measures and care- 
ful foresight he surpass^ all the officers of his own 
ra^ik, and he vied with the soldi&rs in hard living 
an3[ endurance, and thus gained their affctions. 
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For certainly there is nothing which reconciles a 
man so readily to toil as to see another voluntarily 
sharing it with hitn, for thus the compulsion seems 
to be ^jj^n away ; and the mont agreeable sight to 
a Roman soldier is to see his general in his pre- 
sence eating common bread or sleeping on a coarse 
mat, or taking a hand ih any trench-work and 
fortification. Soldiers do not so much admite a 
general who shares with them the honour and the 
spoil, as one who participates in their toils and 
dangers ; and they love a general who will take a 
part in their labours more than one who indulges 
their licence. By such conduct as this, and by 
gaining the affection of the solclicrs, Marius soon 
filled Libya and Rom^ with his fairne and his 
glory, for the soldiers wrote tt> their friends at 
home and told them there woiiid be no end to the 
war with the barbarian, no deJivereilqf from it, if 
they did not elect Marius consul. 

These proceedings evidently caused great 
annoyance to Metellus ; but the affair of Turpillius 
vesed him mQl|t of all. The family of Turpillius 
for several generations half been connected with 
tliat of Metellus by fii«ndly relations, and Tur- 
pilliuB was then serving in the arr&y at the head of 
the body of engineers. It happened that he was 
commissioned to take charge of Vaga, whioh^was a 
large city. Trusting fbr his security to the for- 
bearance with which he treated the inhabitants, 
his kind upd friendly -intercourse with them, he 4|ls 
thrown off his guard and fell into the bauds of his 
enemies, who admitted Jugurtha into the city. 
Turpillius however was not injured, and the citizens 
obtained his rele^ and sent him away. He vvm 
accordingly charged with treason, ^nd Marius, ’^o 
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was present at the trial as £ui assessor, was violent 
against him and excited most of the rest, so that 
Metellus was unwillingly compelled to pronounce 
aentesnce of death ^^gainst the ^fian. Shortly after 
it appeared fhat the charge was false, ai»d every 
body except 3^ariu8 sympathized with Metellus, 
who was grieved at what had taken place ; but 
3^rius exultingly claimed the merit of the con- 
detnnatioTL, and was shameless enough to go about 
saying that he had fixed on Metellus a daemon 
which would avenge the death of the man whom 
it was his duty to protect. This brought Metellus 
and Marius to open enmity; and it is reported 
tliat on one occasion when Marius was present, 
Metellus |ftid in an insulting way, You, forsooth, 
my good fellov^ intend to leave us and make 
the voyage to Roipe, to otter yourself for the con- 
sulship ; a^ivyou won’t be content to be the col- 
league of tnis son of mii^e.” Now the son of 
Metellus was at that time a very young man. 
Marius however was still importunate to xftitaiii 
leave of absence ; and Metellus, after devising vari-*' 
ous pretexts for dejayv"%t last allowed him to go, 
when there w ere only twelve days left before tlie 
consuls would be declared. Marius accomplished 
the fong journey from the camp to Utica, on the 
coast, in two days and one night, and offered sacri- 
fice before Jie set sail. It is said that the priest 
told him that the deity gave prognostications of 
siiccess beyond all measure and all expectation, 
and accordingly Marius set sail with Iftgh hopes. 
In four days he crossed 4he sea with a favourable 
wind, and Was most joyfully received by the people, 
and being introduced to the popular assembly by 
dhe of the tribunes, be began by violent abuse of 
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and ended with asking- for tlie cDiisiilship 
' ar)d ^promising that he would either kill Jiigurtha 
or take him alive. 

9. Being declared consul by a great majority, he 
immediately set about levying soldiers in a way 
contrary to law and usage, by eni^olling a great 
number of the pobrer sort and of slaves, though 
former genei;als had never admitted men of this 
kind into the army, but had given arms, as they 
would anything else thkt was 'a badge of honour, 
only to tliose who had tlie due qualification, inas- 
much as every soldier was thus considered to 
pledge his pro})erty to tlie State. It wars not tliis 
however wdiich made Marius most odious, but his 
insolent and arrogant Expressions, which gave 
offence to the nobles, for he publicly said that he 
considered his acquisition of the consulsliip a trophy 
gained over tlie effeminacy of tlie ni^le and the 
rich, and that what he could proudly show to the 
people was his orvn wmiinds, not the monuments of 
the dead or the likenesses of others. And he would 
often speak of the generals who had been defeated 
in Libya, mentioning by name Bestia and Albinus, 
men of illustrious descent indeed, but unskilled in 
military matters, and for want of experience un- 
successful ; ai|d he w ould ask liis hearers w hethcr 
they did not think that the ancestors of Bestia and 
Albinus would rather ha.ve left descendants like 
himself, for they also had gained an honourable^ 
fame, not by noble birth, but by their virtues and 
their illustrious deeds. This was not said as a 
mere empty boast, nor siiiiply because he wished to 
make himself odious to the nobles; but the people, 
who Avere delighted to hear the Senate abused, and 
al\va3"s measuied the greatness of a man’s designs 
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])y tliL3 bigiiLVss nf his words, eLcounigcd fiim and 
iirg-ed liini on not to spare the nobles if he wished 
to please the many. 

10. When Martus liad crossed over to Libya, 
Metellns, g^iving- way to his jealousy, and vexed to 
see the crown and the triumph, .when he Jiad already 
completed the v ar and it only remained to seize 
tlie person of Jugurtha, taken from him by another, 
a man too who had raised himself to power by in- 
gratitude to Ids benefactor, would not stay to meet 
Mnrius, but privately left the countiy, and Rutilius, 
one •of his legati, gave up the army to the new 
consul. But at, last retribution for his conduct 
overtook Marins ; for he^as deprived of the glory 
of his victories by Sulla, just in the same way as he 
had depriver! Mctellus of his credit: and how 
this happened I will state briefly, since tlie par- 
ticular circfimstaiices are tol(f more at lengtli in 
the Life of Sulla. Bocchus,^who was king of tlie 
barbarians in the interior, and the father-in-law of 
Jugurtha, showed no great disposition to help him 
in his w ars, because of the faithlessness of Jugurtha, 
and also because he feared the increase of hispow er. 
But when Jugurtha, who'was now a fugitive from 
place to place, made Bocchus his last resource and 
took refurj-e w itli him, Bocchus deceived his soii-in- 
law, more from a regard to decency, as he was a 
suppliant, thkn from any good will, and kept him 
in his hands ; and while he openly interceded with 
Marius on behalf of Jugurtha, and wrote to say 
that he would not surrei^der him and assumed a 
high tone, he secretly entertained treacherous 
designs against Jugurtha, and sent for Lucius Sulla, 
who was the Qu^stor of Marius, and had done some 
service to Bocchus during the campaign. Sulla 
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Greeks \yere first acquainted, were no large por- 
tion of tlie whole nation, but merely a tribe or 
faction that was driven out the Scythians and 
passed into Asia from the Lake Maeotis, under the 
command of Lygdainis : they furtlier say that the 
chief part of the Scythian nation and the most war- 
like part lived at tl'ie very verge of the continent, 
on the coast of tlie extd^nal sea, in a tract shall ed, 
woody, and totally sunless, owing to the extent 
and ctesciiess of the forests, which reach into the 
interior as far as the llercynii ; and with respect 
to the heavens, their position was in that region 
where the pole, having a great elevation owing to 
the inclination of the parallels, appears to be only 
a short distance from the speetat6r’s zenith, and 
the days and nights are of equal length and 
.share the year between them, which furnished 
Homer with the occasion for his story of Ulysses 
visiting the ghosts. From these parts then 
some supposed that these barbarians came against 
Italy, who were originally Ciminerii, but then not 
inappropriately called Cimbri. But all this is 
rather founded on conjecture than on sure histori- 
cal evidence. As to the numbers of tlie in^ aders, 
they are stated by many authorities ajs above rather 
than below the amount that has been mentioned. 
But their courage and daring made them irresist- 
ible, and in battle tliey rushed forward with the 
rapidity and violence of fire, so that no nations 
could stand their attack, but all the people that 
came in their way became their prey and booty, 
and many powerful Bomtiii armies Avith their eom- 
manders,. which were stationed to protect Gaul 
north of the Alps' perished'^nglorionsly ; and indeed 
these armies by their luisuocessful resistance mainly 
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contributed to direct the course of th^ enemy 
against llon^. For when they had defeate^d those 
who opposed them and got abundance of booty, 
they determined not to settle themselves perma- 
nently anywhere till they had destroyed Koine and 
ravaged Italy. 

12. Hearing this news front many quarters, tlie 
Eomans called Marius to tlffe command ; and he was 
elected consul the second time, though it was con- 
trary to a positive law foreman in his absent^, and 
without a certain interval of time, to be elected 
again, but the people would not listen to those 
ivho made any opposition to the eleetioti. For 
they considered that this would not be the first 
time that tlie law had given way to convenience, 
and that the present was as good an occasion for 
such art irregularity as the election of Scipio as 
consul at a time when they were under no appre- 
licnsioii about the ruin of Koine, but merely 
Avished to destroy Carthage. Accordingly these 
reasons prevailed, and Marius, after crossing’ the 
sea with his army to Koine, reccivetl the consul- 
ship, and celebrated his triumph on the calends of 
January, Avhich with the Komans is the beginning 
of the year, and exhibited to them a sight they 
never expected to see, Jugurtha in chains ; for no one 
had ever ventured to hope that the Komans could 
conquer their enemies while he was alive ; so dex- 
terous Avas Jugurtha in turning all events to tliei best 
advantage, and so much courage did he combine 
Avith great cunning. But it is said that being led 
in the triumph made hihi lose his senses. After 
the triumph he was throAvn into prison, and Avhile 
some were tearing his clothes from his body, others 
who were anxious to secure his golden ear-rings 
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pulled tbani off and the lobe of the ear with them ; 
in this plight being thrust down naked into a deep 
hole, in his phrenzy, with a grinning laugh, he criod 
out, O Hercules, how cold your bath is ! After 
struggling with famine for gix days and to the last 
moment clinging to the wdsh to preserve his life, 
he paid the penalty due to his moHstrous ‘crimes. 
It is said that there wcSt'e carried in the triumphal 
procession three thousand and seven pounds of 
gold, of silver uncoined^ five thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-five, and in coined money two 
hundred and eighty -seven thousand drachmae. 
After the procession Marius assembled the Senate 
in the Capitol, and either through inadvertence or 
vulgar •exultation at his good fortune he entered 
the place of meeting in his triumphal dress. But 
observing that the Senate took offence at ‘this, he 
went out, and putting on the ordinary robe with 
the purple border, he returned to the assenlbly^ 

13. On his expedition to meet the Cimbri, Ma- 
rius continually exercised his forces in various ways 
in running and in forced marches ; he also com- 
pelled every man to cany all bis baggage and to 
prepare his own food, in consequence of v. hicli 
men who were fond of toil, and promptly and 
silently did what they were ordered, were called 
Marian mules. Some, however, think that this 
name had a different origin ; as follows :<i^When 
Scipio was blockading Numantia, he wished to in- 
spect not only the arms and the horses, but also 
the mules and waggons, in order to see in what 
kind of order and conditJbn the soldiers kept them. 
Marius accordingly produced his horse* which he 
had kept in excellent condition with his oto hand 
and also a mule, which for good appearance, do- 
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cility, and strength far surpassed all the TQSt. The 
general was much pleased with the beasts of Marius 
and often spoke about them, wliich gave rise to the 
scoffing epithet of Marian mule, when the subject 
of commendaftion was a persevering, enduring, and 
labour-loving man. 

14. Marius^was favoured by a singular piece 
of good fortune ; for thefe was a reflux in the 
course of the barbarians, and the torrent flowed 
toM^arfls Iberia before it turned to Italy, which gave 
Marius time to discipline the bodies of his men 
and to confirm their courage ; and what was most 
of all, it gave the soldiers an opportunity of know- 
ing what kind of a man their general was. For 
the first impression created by his sternness and by 
his inexorai3le severity in punishing, was changed 
into an opinion of the justice and utility of his dis- 
cipline when they had been trained to avoid all 
cause of offence and all breach of order ; and the 
violence of his temper, the harshness of his voice, 
and ferocious expression of his countenance, when 
the soldiers became familiarized with them, ap- 
peared no longer formidable to them, but only 
terrific to their enemies. But his strict justice in 
all matters that came before liim lor judgment 
pleased the soldiers -most of all ; and of tliis the 
following instance is mentioned. Caius Lusius, 
who WBB a, nephew of Marius, and was an officer in 
the army, was in other respects a man of no bad 
character, but fond of beautiful youths. This 
Cains conceived a passion for one of tJie young men 
who served under him, Tjy name Trebonius, and 
had often’ ineffectually attempted to seduce him. 
At la^ Caius one night sent a servant with orders 
to briri^ Trebonius ; the young man came, for he 
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could not refuse to obey the summons, .and n as 
inti’od\iced into the tent ; but when Cains attempted 
to use violence towards him, he drew his sword and 
killed him. IMarius was not present when this 
happened, but on his arrival lie brought Trebonius 
to trial. There were many to join in supporting 
the accusation, and'not one to speatf^in his favour, 
but Trebonius boldly came forward and told the 
whole story ; and he produced witnesses w ho proved 
that he had often resisted the importunities of Lu- 
sius, and that though great oilers had been made, he 
had never prostituted himself; on which Marius, ad- 
miring his conduct, ordered a crowm to be brought, 
such as w^as conferred for noble deeds according to 
an old Roman fashion, and he took it and put it on 
the head of Trebonius as a fit ren ard for so noble 
an act at a time when good examples w^ere much 
needed. TJie news of this, reaching Rome, contri- 
buted in no small degree to the consulsl^ being 
conferred on Marius for the tliird time ; the barba- 
rians also were expected about the spring of the 
year, and the Romans did not wish to try tlie issue 
of a battle wdth them under any other commancter. 
However, the barbarians did not come so soon as 
they were expected, and the period of the consul- 
ship of Marius again expired. As the Comitia 
were at hand, and his colleague had died, Marius 
came to Ronm, leaving Manius Aquilius in ^he com- 
mand of the army, There were many candidates 
of great merit for the consulship, but Lucius Satur- 
ninus, one of the tribunes, wflo had most influence 
with tjie people, was gaihed over by Marius ; and 
In his harangues he advised them to elect Marius 
consul. Marius indeed affected to decUfie^ the 
honour, and begged to be excused; he saicThe did 
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not wish for it ; on which Saturninus callod him a 
traitor to his country for refusing the command at 
so critical a time. Now though it was apparent 
that Saturnipus was playing a part at the bidding 
of Marius, and in such a way that nobody was 
deceived, stiH|^the many, seeing that the circum- 
stances required a man of his energy and good 
fortune, voted for the fourth consulship of Marius, 
and gave him for colleague Catulus Lutatius, a man 
who was esteemed by the nobility and not disliked 
by the people. 

15. Marius, hearing that the enemy was near, 
quickly crossed the Alps, and established a fortified 
camp near tlie river Rhodanus (Rhone), whicli he 
supplied witli abundance of stores, that he might 
not be compjlled against his judgment to fight a 
battle for want of provisions. Tlie conveyance of 
the necessary stores for the army, which hitherto 
w'as tedious and expensive on the side of tlie sea, he 
rendered easy and expeditions. The montlis of tlie 
Rliodaniis, owing to the action of tlie w aves, received 
a ^reat quantity of mud and sand, mixed with large 
masses of clay, which w ere formed into banks by ihe 
force of the w ater, and the entrance of the river 
w as tlius made difficult and laborious and shallow 
for the vessels that brought supplies. As the army 
had nothing to do, Marius brought the soldiers 
here aifd commenced a great cut, mto which ho 
diverted a large part of the river, and, by making 
the new" channel terminate at a convenient point 
on the coast, he gav^ it g, deep outlet w hicli had 
water enough for large vessels, and was smooth and 
safe against wind and w^ave. This cut still bears 
the iiaine of IMarius. The barbarians had now 
divided themselves into two bodies, and it fidl to the 
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lot of the Cimbri to march throug^h the country of 
thQ Norici, over the high land against Catulus, and 
to force that passage : the Teutones and Arabroues 
were to march through the Ligurian countiy along 
the sea to meet Marius. Now on the part of the 
Cimbri there was some loss of tiitie and delay ; but 
the Teutones and Ambrones set out forthwith^ and 
speedily traversing the space which separated them 
from the Romans, they made their appeara-nce 
in numbers countless, hideous in aspect, and in 
language and the cries they uttered unlike any other 
people. They covered a large part of the plain, 
where they pitched their tents and challenged 
M<arius to battle. 

16 . Marius cared not for all this, but he kept 
his soldiers within their entrenchments and severely 
rebuked those who made a display of their courage, 
calling such as through passion were eager to break 
out and fight, traitors to their country ; said it 
was not triumphs or trophies which should now 
be the object of their ambition, but how thej^ should 
ward ofi' so great a cloud and tempest of war, and 
secure the safety of Italy. This was the way in 
which he addressed the commanders in particular 
and the officers. The soldiers he used to station on 
the rampart in <turns, and bid them look at the 
enemy, and thus he accustomej^ them to the aspect of 
the barbarians and their strange and sav age shouts, 
and to make themselves acquainted ivitli their ar- 
mour and movements, so that in course of time 
what appeared formidable to tlleir imagination would 
become familiar tjy bein"^ often seen. For it was 
the opinion of Marius that mere strangeness adds 
many imaginary dangers to real danger ; but that 
through familiarity even real dangers lose their 
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terrors. , Now the daily sight of the enemy not only 
toot away somewhat of the first alarm, but (.he 
threats^ of the barbarians and thair intolerable 
arrogance roused the courage of the Roman soldiers 
and inflamed their passions, for the enemy plun- 
dered and devastitted all the country around, and 
often attaokpd the ramparts with much insolence 
and temerity, so that the words and indignant ex- 
pressions of the soldiers were repeated to Marius. 
The soldiers asked, ‘‘ If Marius had discovered any 
cowardice in them, that he kept them from battle, 
like women under lock and key ? Why should we 
not, like free men, ask him whether he is waiting 
for others to fight for Italy, and intends to empljoy 
us always as labourers when there may be occasion 
to dig canals, to clear out mud, and to divert the 
course of livers ? It was for this, as it seems, 
that he disciplined us in so many toils ; and these 
are the ^sploits of liis consulship, which he will ex- 
hibit to the citizens when he returns to Rome. 
Does he fear the fate of Carbo and Caipio, who 
were defeated by the enemy ? But they were far 
infferior to Marius in reputation and merit, and they 
were at the head of much inferior armies. And it 
is better to do somethjng, even if we perish like 
them, than to sit here and see theiiands of our allies 
plundered.” , 

17. Marius, who Was pleases! to hear such ex- 
pressions as these, pacified the soldiers by saying 
that he did not distrust them, but was waiting for 
the time ahd the plhce of victory pursuant to 
certain oracles. And iil fact ^le carried about 
with him in a litter, with great tokens of respect, a 
Syrian woman named Martha, who was said to 
oossess the gift of divination, and he sacrificed pur- 
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euant to her directions. This woman had formerly 
applied to tlie Senate, and offered to foretell future 
events, but h«r proposal was rejected. Having- got 
.access to the women, she allowed them to make 
trial of her skill ; and especially on one occasion, 
when she sat at the feet of the ^fe of Marius, slie 
was successful in foretelling what gladiators would 
win, and this led to her being sent to Marius, who 
was much struck with her skill. She generally 
accompanied the arni)^ in a litter, and assisted at 
the sacrifices in a double purple robe fastened with a 
clasp, and carrying a spear wreathed with ribands 
and chaplets. This exhibition made many doubt 
w'hether Marius produced the woman in public* 
because he really believed in her, or whetlier 
h^ merely pretended to do so, and played a part in 
the matter. But tlie atikir of the vultures, which 
Alexander of IVfyndus has related, is cgrtaiiily 
wonder^l. Tw o vultures w ere always seen hover- 
ing about the army before a victory, and accom- 
panying it ; they were known by brass rings round 
their necks, for the soldiers had caught the birds, 
and after putting,^ on the rings had let them go. 
"Ever after this time as tlie soldiers recognised the 
birds, they saluted them ; ^id whenever the birds 
appeared on the^ccasion of the army moving, the 
soldiers rejoiced, they were confident of success. 
Though there were many signs abotit this time, all 
of them were of an ordinary kind, except w hat w as 
reported from Anieria and Tuder, two towns of 
Italy, where at night tl^ere W’as the appearance in 
the heavens of ^8ery spears and shields, which at 
i^irst moved about in various directions, and then 
^"closed together, exhibiting the attitudes and move- 
ments of men in battle ; at last pkrt gave way, and 
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tlie rtist pressed on in pursuit, and all moved away 
to the west. It happened that about the s^iiie 
time Bataces, the priest of the Grea^Iotlier, came 
from Pessiims, ajid reported that the goddess from 
her shrine Had declared to liim that victory and 
the advantage iif war would be on the side of the 
Romans. The Senate accepted the announcement 
and vottAl a temple to be built to tlie goddess in 
commemoration of the anticipated victory ; but 
when Bataces presented liimself to the popular 
assembly with the intention of making the same 
report there, Aulus Pompeius, one of tlie tribunes, 
stopped him, calling him an impostor, and contu- 
meliously dj’iving him from the Rostra ; which 
however contributed to gain most credit for the 
man’s assertions. Tor on the separation of the 
assembly, Aulus had no sooner returned to his 
^Jtouse than he was seized with so violent a fever 
lie died within seven days ; and the matter was 
li^torious all through Rome and the subject of 
much talk. 

18. Now Marius keeping quiet, the Teutones at- 
tempted to storm his camp, but as many of them 
were struck by the missiles froni the rampart and 
some lost their lives, they resolved to march for- 
ward with the expectation of safely crossing the 
Alps. Accordingly^ taking their baggage, they 
passed by the Roman camp. Then indeed some 
notion could be formed of their numbers by the 
length of their line and the time which they took to 
march by ; for it is said that they continued to 
move past the encampment of Marius for six days 
without interruption. As they passed along, they 
asked tlie Romans with a laugh, if they had any 
message to send to their wives, for they should soon 
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with them. When the barbariiins had marched 
by and advanced some distance, Marius also broke 
up his camp and followed close after them, always 
halting- near the enemy, but carefully fortifying 
his camp and making his position strong in front, 
SO' that he could pass the night in safety. Thus ad- 
vancing, the two armies came to the Aqu^ Sextiee, 
from which a short march would bring them into the 
regiofi of the Alps. Accordingly Marius prepared 
for battle here, and he selected a position which 
was strong enough, but ill -supplied with water, 
with a view, as it is said, of thereby exciting his 
soldiers to come to an engagement. However this 
may be, when some of them were complaining and 
saying they should suffer from thirst, he pointed to 
a kream which ran near the barbarian camp, and 
sala they might get drink from there, but the price 
•>ras blood. Why then, they replied, don^t you 
forthwith lead us against the enemy, while our blood 
is still moist? Marius calmly replied, We must 
first secure our camp. 

19. The soldierif obeyed unwillingly. In the 
mean time the camp servants, having no water for 
themselves or their beasts, went down in a body to 
the river, some with axes and hatchets, and others 
taking swords and spears, together with their 
pitchers, resolving^ have water, even if they fought 
ftw it. At first a few only of the enemy^engtteged 
with them, for the main body of the army were 
eating after bathing, and some were still bathing. 
For a spring of warm water bursts from the ground 
here, and the Romans surprised some of the bar- 
barians who were enjoying themselves and making 
merry in this pleasant place. The shouts brought 
more of thel^arbarians to the spot, and Marius had 
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great difficulty in checking- his men any longer, as 
they were afraid they should lose their slav es, and 
the bravest part of the enemy, who had formerly 
defeated the Romans under Manlius ^nd Csepio 
(these were the Ambrunes, who were above thirty 
thousand in number), had sprung ujd and were run- 
ning to their arms. Though full of food and excited 
and inflanieil with wiile, tliey did not advance in 
disorderly or frantic haste, nor utter confused 
shouts, but striking their arms to a certain measur e, 
and advancing all in regular line, they often called 
out their name Anibroiies, either to encourage one 
another or to terrify tire Romans by this announce- 
ment. TJie Ligurians, who were the first of the 
Italic people lo go down to battle with them, hear- 
ing their shouts, anil understanding what they said, 
responded by calling out their old national name, 
which was tlie same, for the Ligurians alsp call 
themselves Ainbrones when they refer to their 
origin. Thus the shotlts were continual on both 
sides before they came to close quarters, and as the 
respective commanders joined in the shouts, and 
at first vied with one another which should call out 
loudest, the cries stimulated and roused tne courage 
of the men. Now the Ambrones were separated by 
the stream, for they could not all cross and get into 
order of battle before the Ligurians, who advanced 
at a run, fell on the first ranks and began the 
battle ; and the Romans coming up to support the 
Ligurians, . and rushing on the barbarians from 
higher ground, broke their ranks and put them to 
flight. Most of the Ambl’ones were cut down in 
the stream” where they were crowded upon one 
another, and the river was filled with blood, and dead 
bodies ^ and those wli^ made their way across, niot 
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venturing- to face about, Avere smitten by tlie Homans 
till they reached their camp and the waggons in 
their flight. There tlie women meeting them v itli 
swords and axes, with horrid furious yells, attempted 
to drive back both the fugitives and their pursuers, 
the fugitives as traitors and the pursuers as their 
enemies, mingling among the combatants^ and with 
their bare hands tearing from the Homans their 
shielcjs, laying hold of* their swords, and enduring 
wounds and gashes till they fell, in spirit unvan- 
quislied. In this manner, it is said, that the battle 
on the river was brought about, rather from acci- 
dent than any design on the part of the com- 
mander. 

20 . After destroying many of the Ambrones, the 
Romans retreated and night came on ; yet this great 
sti<jcess Avas not follow ed, as is usual on such occa- 
by paeans of victory, and drinking in the 
tents^ and merriment over supper, and w^hat is 
sweetest of all to men who have won a victory, 
gentle sleep, but the Homans spent that night of all 
others in fear and alarm. For their camp had nei- 
ther palisade nor rampart, and there were still left 
mmiy thousands of the enemy, and all night long 
they heard the lamentation of the Ambrones w ho 
had escaped and joined the rest of the barbarians, 
and it was not like the weeping and groaning of 
men, but a howl resembling that of wild beasts ; 
and a bellowing mingled AAith threats and qries of 
sorrow proceeding from such mighty numbers, re- 
echoed frohi the surrounding mountains and the 
banks of the river. A frightful noise filled the 
whole plapi, and the Homans were Alarmed, and 
even Marius himself was disturbed, expecting a 
disoiderly ai^ confused battjc in the night. How- 
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ever’ the enemy made no attack either on that 
nig^ht or the following day, but they were occupied 
in arranging their forces and making preparations. 
In the mean time, as the position of the enemy was 
backed by sloping hills and deep ravines shaded 
wifli trees, Marius sent there Claudius Marcellus, 
with thre^ thoirsand heavy-armed soldiers, with in- 
structions to lie concealed in ambush, and to ap- 
pear on the rear of the barbarians when the battle 
was begun. The rest of the army, who supped in 
good time and got a night’s rest, he drew up at 
daybreak in front of the camp, and ordered the 
cavalry to advance into the plain. The Teutones, 
observing this, would not wait fot* the Homans to 
come down and fight with them on fair ground, but 
with all speed and in passion they took to their 
arms and advanced up the hill. Marius sent his 
officers to every part of the army, with orders toth^ 
soldiers to stand firm in their ranks till the ehemy 
came within the reach of their spears, which they 
were to discharge, and then to draw their swortjs, 
and drive against the barbarians with their shields ; 
for as the ground was unfavourable to the enemy, 
their blows would have no force, and their line no 
stren^h, owing to the unevenness of the surface, 
which would render their footing unstable and 
wavering. The advice which he gave to his soldiers 
he show^ that he was the first to put in practice; 
for in «ill martial training Marius was inferior to 
none, and in courage he left all far behind him. 

21. The Romans accordii^ly awaiting the enemy’s 
attack, and, coming to close quarters with them, 
checked their advance up the hill, and the barba- 
rians being hard pressed, gradually retreated to 
the plain, and while those in the van ^ere ^jallying 
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on the level groiiiifl, there Avas a shout and confu- 
sion in the rear. For Marcellus had n[)t let tlie 
critical moineiit pass by, but Avlien the shunts rose 
above the hills, bidding his men spring from tlieir 
ambush, at a rapid pace and Avith loud sh^mts 
he fell on the eneniA ’s rear and began to out tliem 
down. Those in the rear commnnicating* the alarm 
to, those in liont of them, put the Avht>le army into 
confusion, and after ;^ustaining this* double attack 
for no long time, they broke their ranks and tied. 
In llic pursuit the Romans took prisoners omd 
killed to the number of above one liundred thousand ; 
they also took their tents, Avaggons, and property, 
.411 Avhich, Avitli the exception of Avhat Avas pilfered, 
was given to IVIarius, by the unanimous voice iQ? 
the Soldiers. But though lie received so magn#- 
^cent a present, it Avas thought that he got nothing 
fiat aU proportioned to his services, considering the 
'magnitude of the danger. Some authorities do 
not agree Avith the statement as to the gift of the 
spoil, nor yet about the number of the slain. Hoav- 
ever, they say that the people of Massalia made 
fences round their vineyards Avith the bones, and 
that the soil, after the bodies liad rotted and the 
winter rains had fallen, aaws so fertilized and satu- 
rated with the putrified matter -Avhich sank doAvii 
into it^ that it produced a iifost unusual crop in the 
next season, ancl so eoniirmed the opinion of Ar- 
chilochus that the land is fatteiiecT by hVimcii 
bodies. They say that extraordinary rains gene- 
rally folloAV groat battles, Avhetliei* it is that some 
divine poAver purifies the ground, and ‘‘drenches it 
with Avaters from Heaven, or that the blood and 
putrefaction send up a moist and heaAy vapour 
Avliich oondenses the atmos])herc, Avliich is lig-htly 
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nifived a,iid readily changed to the greatest degree 
from the smallest cause. 

22, After the battle,* Marius caused to be collected 
the arms and spoils of the barbariai/s whieli were 
conspicuous for ornament, and unbroken, and suftcnl 
to make a show in his triumphal processioji : all 
tlie rest he piled up in a greaf lieap, for the cele- 
bration of a splendiil religious festival. The soldiers 
Avere already s^tanding by in tlieir armour, with chap- 
lets on their heads, and Marius having put on tli.; 
robe with tlie purple border, a!id fastened it up about 
him in the Homan fashion, had taken a burning 
torch, and holding it up to heaven with both his 
hands, was going to set fire to the heap', when some 
friends wei e seen riding quickly towards him, which 
caifsed a fleep silence and general expectation. 
'When the horsemon were near, they leaped down 
and greeted IMarius with the news that he was 
elected consul for the fifth time, and lliey delivereti 
him letters to this effect. This cause of great re-- 
j Dicing being added to life celebration of the vic- 
tor}^, the army transported with delight sent forth 
one universal shout, accompanied witli tlie noise 
and clatter of their arms, and the officers erouned 
Marius afresh with a wreath of bay, on which he 
set fire to the heap, and completed the ceremony. 

23. But that power which permits no great good 
fortune to give a pleasure nntempered and pure, 
and diversifies human life with a mixture of evil 
and of good — be it P^ortune or !N emesis, or the 
necessary nature of things — in a few days brought 
to Marius intelligence about his companion in com- 
mand, Catulus, involving Rome again in alarm 
and tempest, like a eloiul which overcasts a clear 
and serene Ksky. For Catulus, whose commission 

E '2 
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was to oppose the Cirabri, determined to give 
up tlie defence of the passes of, the Alps, for fear 
that he might w^i^ken his force if he were obliged 
to divide it too much. Accotdingly he forthwith 
descended into the plains of Italy, and placing the 
river Atiso (Adige^ in his front, he strongly forti- 
tied a position on each side of the river, t o hinder 
the enemy from crossing it ; and he also threw a 
bridge over the river, in order thajl^ he might be 
enabled to support those on the farther side, if the 
barbarians should make their way through the 
ipasses and attack the forts. The enemy had so 
mu^ contempt for the Romans and such confi- 
dence, that, with the view rather of displaying 
their strength and courage than because it was 
necessary, they endured the snow-storms without 
any covering, and made their way through the 
^ow aind ice to tl;|p summits of the mountains, when, 
placing their broad shields under them, they slid 
down the slippery precipices over the huge rocks. 
When they had encamped near the river, and ja- 
mmed the ford, they began to dam up the stream, 
and tearing up the neighbouri^ hills, like the 
giants of old, they carried whole trees with their 
roots, fragments of rock, and mounds of earth into 
the river, and stoppied its coui^e ; Jthey also let 
heavy weights float dWn the stream, which drove 
against the piles that 8uppx>rted the .bridge and 
shook it by the violence of the blows ; %11 which so 
terrified the Romans, that most of them deserted 
the large encampment and took to flight. Then 
Catulus, like a good anS perfect general, showed 
that he valued the reputati(m of his countrymen 
more than his own. Not being able to induce his 
"^I^iers to stand, and seeing that they were* making 
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off in alarm, he ordered the eag-le to be moved, and 
running to those who were first in the retreat, he 
put himself at their head^i wishing the disgrace' to 
fall on hiirfself and not on his country, and ^lat 
the army should not appear to be flying, but to be 
following their general in hi^ retreat. The bar- 
barians attacked and took the fort on the ^ther 
side of the Atiso, though thef^^oman soldiers de- 
fended it with the utmost bravery and in a manner 
worthy of their couniry. Admiring their courage, 
the barbarians let them go on conditions which 
were sworn to upon the brazen bull, which was 
taken after the battle, and, it is laid, was conveyed 
to the house of Catulus as the first spoils of the 
victory. Thn country being now undefended, the 
barbarians scoured it in every direction and laid it 
waste. " 

24. After this Marius was CEdled to Rome. On 
his arrival it was generally expected that he would 
celebrate his triumph, and the senate had without 
any hesitation voted him one ; but he refused it, 
eitiier because h^did not wish to deprive his sol- 
diers and his clRipanions in arms of the honour 
that was due to them, or because he wished to give 
the people confidence in the present emergency by 
intnisting to^he fortune of Jhe State'^the glory of 
his first victory, with ^^he confident hope that she 
would retuTOi it to him ennobled by a second. Hav- 
ing said wl#t was suitable to the occasion, he set 
out to joiif Catulus, Whom he encouraged, and at 
the same time he summoned his soldiers from Gaul. 
On the arrival of the troops, Marius crossed the 
%-idanus (Po), aini Endeavoured to keep the bar- 
barians from that part of Italy which lay south of 
the river. The Cimbri declined a battle, because. 
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as tliey said, they were, waiting” for the Teiitones, 
and wondered they were so long in coming; but it 
is doubfful whether they^^ere still really ignorant 
of their destruction, or merely pretended not to be- 
lieve it. However, they handled most cruelly those 
who brought the rerport of the defeat ; and they 
sent tO' Marius to d^and land for themselves and 
their brethren, and a sufficient number of cities for 
their abode. On Marius asking the ambassadftrs of 
the Cimbri whom they meant by their brethren, 
and being told they were the Teulones, all the 
llomans who wer^, present burst out in a laugh, 
but Slarius, with a sneer, replied, Don’t trouble^ 
yourself, about your brethren: they have land, and 
they shall have it for ever, for we have given it to 
them.” The ambassadors, who understood his 
kony, :fell to abusing him, and threatened that the 
Cimbri would forthwith have their revenge, and 
the Teutoiies too, as soon as they should arrive. 

Tliey are here already,” said Marius ; ^^and it 
won’t be right fur you to go before you have em- 
braced your brethren.” 8aying^|Jiis he ordered 
the kings of the Teutones to be produced in their 
chains ; for they were taken in the Alps in their 
bight by the Sequani. 

25. On this being reported to the*Cimbri, they 
forthwith adv anced against Marius, who however 
kept quiet and r^iained in Ids camp. It is said 
that it was on the occasion of this engagement that 
Marins introduced the alteration in the spears, 
llefore this time that part of the wooden shaft 
Avliiim was let into the iron was fastentfil with tw'o 
iron nails ; Marius kept one of the nails as it wfts^ 
but he laid the other taken out and a wooden peg, 
which would be easily broken, nut in its place; 
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tjic ilesigTi being' that the speat 'when it had strii^j^ 
the enemy’s sliiehi should not remain straight, fof. 
Avhen tlie wooden nail broke, the iron head woultl 
bend, fltnl tlie spear, owin^T;o the twist in tlie metal 
part, would still hold to the shield, and so drag 
along the ground. Now Bicorix, the king of the 
Cimbri, with a very few men aijout him, riding up 
to the camp, challenged Marius to fix a day ami 
j)lace, and to come out and settle the claim to the 
countl^ by a battle. Marius replied,?^ that tlic 
Homans never took advice of their enihies as to 
fighting ; however, he would gratify the Cimbri 
in this matter, and accordingly tliey agreed on the 
third day from the present, and the battle-fieltTwas 
to be the, plain of Vercellae, which was suited fiu' 
the Homan cavalry, and would give the Cimbri 
full room for their numbers. When the appointed 
day came, the Homans prepared for battle with the 
cn.eniy. Catulus had twenty-two thousand three 
hundred men, and Marius thirty-two thousand, 
which were distributed on each flank of Catulus, 
wlfo occupied the centre, as Sulla has recorded, 
who was* ill tl# battle. Sulla also says, that 
Marius expected that the line would be engaged 
chiefly at the extremities and on the wings^ and 
wiflf the view of appropriating the victory to his 
oivn soldiers,^and that C'atulus might Tiave no part 
in the contest, and not come to close quarters with 
the enemy, he took advantage o#the hollow front 
of the centre, whi(th usually results when the line 
is extended, and accordingly divided and placed 
his forcfCs as already stated. Some, writers say 
that Catulus himself also made a statement tl>^ the 
iike effect, in his apology about the battle, and 
accused Marius of want of good faith to him. llie 
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irilkntry of the Cimbri itiarched slowly from their 
fortified posts in a square, each side of which 
was thirty stadia : the paValrj^, fifteen thousand 
in number, advanced in splendid style, wearing 
helmets ^viiich resembled in foru^ the open mouths 
of frightful beafets and strange-shaped heads, sur- 
mounted by lofty (h-ests of feathers, which made 
them appear taller ; they had also breast-places of 
iyon and white glittering shields. Their jqj^ctice 
was to discharge two darts, and then closing wi^ 
the enemy, to use their la^e heavy swords. 

26. On this occasion the enemy’s cavalry di(i 
not ||lvance straight against the Romans, but deviatr 
ing to the right they attempted to draw the lio- 
mans little by little in that difection, , with the 
view of attacking them when they had got them 
between themselves and their infantry, which was 
oji the left. The Roman generals perceived the 
manoeuvre, but they could not stop their soldiers, 
for there was a cry from some one that the enemy 
was flying, and immediately the whole army rushed 
to the pursuit. In the mean time the barbarian 
inikntry advanced like a huge^ea in motion. 
Then Marius, washing his hands and raising tj^M 
to heaven, vowed a hecatomb to the godsj 'fi^ 
Catuliis also in like manner raising his hands, 
vowed to consecrate the fortune of that c^y. It is 
said that when Marius had sacrificed and had in- 
spected the victin^, he cried out with a loud voice, 
Mine is the Victory. When the attack had com- 
menced, an incident happened to Marius which 
may ^^i^nsidered as a divine retribution, as Sulla 
says, immense cloud of dust being raised, as was 
natural, and having covered the two armies, it* 
happened that Marius, rushing to the pursuit 
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liis men after him, missed the eneniy, and being 
carried beyond their line, was for some time in the 
plain without knomng where he was; but it Imp- 
pened that the barbarians closed with Catulus, and 
the struggle W'fts with him and his„soldi&s chiefly, 
among whom Sulla says that he himse|f fought : 
he adds, that the heart aided tlie Romans, and the 
sun, is^hich shone full ini*' the face of the Cimbri, 
For tfte barbarians were well inured to cold, 
hhving been brought up in forests, already 

observed, and a cool country, but they were un- 
nerved with the heat, which made them sweat vio- 
lently and breathe hard, and put their smeldj 
before their faces, for the battle took place after 
the summer ■‘solstice, and, according to the Roman 
reckoning, three days before the new moon of thi 
month now called Augustus, but then Sextilis. 
The dust also which covered their enemies helped 
to encourage the Romans ; for they did not see 
their numbers at a distance, but running forward 
they engaged severally man to man with the 
enemy, without having been alarmed by the 
sight of them. And so well were the bodies of the 
Romans inured to toil and exertion, that not one 
of them was seen to sweat or pant, though the heal 
was excessive and they came to the shock of battle 
running at full speed, as Catulus is said to have 
reported to the honour of his soldiers. 

27. Now the greater^ part of the enemy and theii 
b^t soldiers were cut to pieces iijt their ranks, for iu 
ord^ to prevent the line from being broken the 
soldiers of IJie first rank were fastened toge^hgr by 
long chains which were passed through their Delts, 
The fugitives were driven back to their encamp- 
ments, when a most tragic scene was exhibited. 
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Ttie women flamling- on the wag-g’ons clotliecl in 
black massacred tlie fugitives, some their hiisijands, 
and others their brothers and fathers, and then 
strangling^ tlieir infants tliey threw them under the 
wheels alfkl the feet of the beasts of burden, and 
killed themselves. It is said that one woman hung' 
herself from the end of the pole of a waggon with 
her children fastened fJb her feet by cords^ and 
that the men, not fnding- any trees near, tied them- 
selves to the horns of the oxen and some to tlrfiir 
feet, and then goading the animals to make them 
plunge about, were dragged and trampled till they 
died. But though so many perished in tliis man- 
ner, above sixty thousand were taken prisoners, 
and the number of those who fell was said to be 
twice as many. Now all the valuable property 
became the booty of the soldiers of Marius, but 
the military spoils and standards and trumpets, it 
is said, were carried to the tent of Catulus ; and 
Catulus relied chiefly on this a^a proof that the 
victoiy was gained by his men. A^dispute having 
arisen among the soldiers, as might be expected, 
some ambassadors from Parma who were present 
were chosen to a^t as arbitrators, and the soldiers 
oS^Catulus leading them among the dead bodi^ of 
th^ enemy, pointefl out that the barbarians were 
pierced by their spears, which Avere recognised by 
the marks on them, for Catulus had taken care to 
have his name cut on the shraits. Notwithstanding 
this, the whole credit was given to Marius, both on 
account of the previous victory and his suirerior 
rank. And Avhat av as most of all, the people gave 
bim^the title of the tliird founder of IPoiiie, con- 
sidering that the danger which he had averted Avas 
not less than that* of the Gallic invasion, and in 
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their rejoieiiigs with their wives and eliildientat 
hume they coupled Marius with t]ie gods in the 
religious ceremonies that preceded the bancpiet and 
in their lilrations, afid they thought that lie alone 
ought to celebtate both, triumphs. Mao’ius Jiow- 
ever did not triunipli alone, but^ Catulus sliared 
the honour, for Marius wished’to show tfiat he was 
nut plated by his victories : tliere was another 
reason also ; he was afr^i^d of the soldiers, who 
AV^ere prepared not to let Marius trium])h, if Catulu... 
was deprived of the honour, 

28. Though J'larius was innv discharging his 
fifth eoiisulship, lie was more anxious to obtain a 
sixth than utliers are about the fj-st ; and lie en- 
deavoured to gain favour by epurting the people 
and giving way to the many in order to please 
them, wherein he went further than was consistent 
With the state and dignity of tlie ofliee, and further 
than suited his mvn temper, for he v. ished to sliow 
himself very cum|iliaiit and a man of the peojile, 
vrlien in fac4:iiis character was altogether diti'erent. 
Kow it is said that in all civil matters and amid 
th(^ noise of the pQjJular assemblies i'laiiiis was 
entirely devoid of courage, whieli arose from his 
excessive love of applause; and the undaunted 
spirit and firmness whkdi he showed in battle failetl 
him before the people, where he was disconcerted 
by the most ordinary expressions of praise or cen- 
sure. However, the following story is told of him : 
JVIaiins had presented with the citizenship a 
thousand of the people of Cainerinum, who hatj. 
particularly distinguished themselves in the war; 
this was considered to be an illegal proceeding, and 
being charged with it by several persons in public, 
Te replied that he could not hear the law for the 
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moned the Senators to the llostra, and urged tliem 
to take the oath. When Maiius came forward 
there waR profound sileiicCy and all eyes were turned 
upon liiiirto see what he would do. Marius how- 
ever forgetting alljds bold expressions before %e 
Senate, said^ his neck was not broad enough for 
him to be the first to ‘give liis^pinion on so weiglity 
a matter all at once, and tliat he would take the 
oath and obey the la\j% if it was a law ; wliicli con- 
dition he cunningly added as a cloak to shame. 
TJie people, delighted at IMarius taking the oath, 
clapped their liands and applauded, but the nobility 
were much dejected and hated Marius for his ter- 
giversation. However, all^the Senators took the oath 
in order, through fear of the people, till it came to 
the turn of Metellus, and though his friends urged 
and entreated him to take the oath and so tg avoid 
the severe penalties which the law of Saturninus 
eriacteil against those who refused, he would not 
swerve from his purpose or talll the oath, but 
adhering lirmly to his principles and preparetl to 
submit to any penalty rather than do a mean thing, 
he left the Forum, saying to tli»sc about him, tluit 
to do a wrong thing was mean, to act lioiunirably 
when there was no danger was in any maids jiower, 
but that it was the characteristic of a good man to 
do what was right even when it was accompanied 
with risk. Upon this Saturninus pul: it to the 
vote tliat the consuls should proclaim Metellus to 
be excluded from hr e, water, and house; and tlic 
most worthless part of the populace vas ready 
to put him to death. Now all the men of 
honourable feeling, sympathizing with Metellus, 
crowded round him, 'but Metellus would not allow 
any commolion to be raised on his accoimf,, and he 
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quitted tlie city like a wise and prudent man, say- 
Either matters will mend and the people will 
change their minds, when I shall be invited to 
return, or ?f things stay as they are, it is best to be 
biif of til e way. AVhat testimojiics of affect ion and 
respect Melellug received in liis exile, ^und how he 
5])ent liis time ^flllhbdes in philosophical studies, 
will be better t^l in his Life. 

30. pow Marins did not perceive what incurable 
miscliief^he had done, for in return for the ser- 
vices of"Sat5»rninus he was obligdi to wink at his 
audacious and.violent measures, and-^to remain quiet 
while Satiirninus was evidently aiming at tlie 
supreme p ov er and the s^ubversion of the constitu- 
tion by force of arms and bloodslied. Between liis 
fear of tli^? disapprobation of the nobles and his 
wish to retain the favour of the people, Marius 
was reduced to an act of extreme meanness and 
duplicity. The first men in the State came to him 
by night and urged him to aet against Satiirninus, 
■whom Marius however received by anothei- door 
without their knowledge ; and pretending to both 
parties that he waiS troubled with a loosene.?^?, he 
went backwards and forwards in tlie house between 
the nobles and Satuniinus, running first to one 
and then to the other, and endeavouring to rouse 
and irritate lliem mutually. However, wlien the 
Senate and*‘the Equites began to;combine and ex- 
press theii* indignation, h6 drew out the soldiers 
into the Forum, and driving the party of Satur- 
ninus to the Capitol, he compelled them to submit 
for fear of dying of thirst, by cutting off the pipes 
that supplied them with water. The partisans of 
Saturniiius in despair called out to Marius and sur- 
rendered on tlie Eublic Faith, as the Ilqjgaans term 
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it. Marius cfid all he could to save tJ»eir lives, 
6ut without eifect, for as soon as they" came down 
to the Fojura^hey were iirassacred. These events 
made him odious both to the nobles and the people, 
and when tlie time for electing censors came, con- 
trary to all expectation he di^not offer himself as 
a candidate, but allowed men of inferior rank to be 
elected, fearing lie might be rejected. He how- 
ever alleged as aO excuse, though it was not true, 
that he did not wish to make himself many enemies 
by a rigid scrutiiJy into their lives amltmorals. 

31. A measure being proposed far recalling Me- 
tellus from exile, Marius did all he could to stop it 
both by word and deed, l|nt finding his opposition 
useless, he at last desisted. The people received 
the proposed mi^ure well, and Marius, .who could 
not endure to see the return of Metellus, aet sail 
for Cappadocia and Galatia, pretending that he 
wished to make the sacrifices which he had vowed 
to the Great Mother, but in reality having quite 
a different object in view, which the people never 
suspected. Marius was naturally ill suited for 
times of peace and for ^king a part in civil atfairs, 
and he had attained his position merely by arms ; 
and now thinking that he was gradually losing his 
influence and reputation by doing nothing and re- 
maining quiet, he looked out for an opportunity of 
again being actively employed. He hoped to be 
able to stir up the kings of Asia and to rtkuse and 
stimulate Mithridates, who was supposed to be 
ready to go to war, in which case he expected to 
appointed to take the command against him, 
and BO to fill the city with new triumphs, and his 
house with Pontic spoils and the wealth of the 
king. Accordingly though Mithridates paid him 
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all attention and honour, Marius co^kl not be bent 
from his purpose or indmjed to g^ive way ; his only 
answer was, “ King, either try to c^^^uer the Ho- 
mans or obejf their orders in silence an expression 
which startled the king, who had often heard the 
language of the Roi^ns, but then for the first' 
time heard their bold speech* 

32. On Kis return to Rome he built a house near 
the Forum, either, as he gavevont, because he did 
not wish those who paid theij; respects to him to 
have the trouble of coming a greardistance, or be- 
cause he thought the distance was the reason why 
a greater number of persons did not visit his door 
than that" of other person^. The reason however 
Avas not this ; but as Marius was inferior to others 
iii affability of manners and politic^ usefulness, he 
was neglected, just like an instrument of war in 
tintfe of peace. As for others, he cared less for their 
superior popularity, but he was grievously annoyed 
at Sulla, Avho had risen to power through the dis- 
like which the nobles bore to Marius, and who 
made his quarrels with Marius the foundation of 
his political conduct. But when Bocchus, the 
Numidian, on receiving the title of Ally of the 
Romans, erected in the Capitol Victories bear- 
ing trophies, and by the side of them placed 
gilded figures representing Jugurtha surrendered 
by liim to Sulla, ^arius transported with 

passion and jealousy at Sulla thus appropriating to 
himself all the credit of this affair, and he was 
making ready forcibly to throw down the figures. 
Sulla prepared to oppose him, and a civil commo- 
tion was just on the point of breaking out, when it 
was stopped by the Social War, which suddenly 
burst upon the State. In this Avar the most warlike 
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and populous of tlie Italian nations combined against 
Koine, and came very nfer to overthrowing her 
supremacy, for they were not only well provided 
Avith munitio® of Avar and liardy soldiers, but they 
hfid commanders who displayed admirable courage 
4ipd skill, Avhich made them a match for the 
Komans. " 

33. This Avar, Avhich was diversified by many 
reverses and a great A^ariety of fortune, took from 
Marius a.s much repj|tatioii and influence ajs it gave 
to Sulla. For Marius appeared slow in his plans, 
and on all occasions rather over cautious and tardy ; 
Avhether it AVgs that age had quenched his wonted 
vigour and fire, for he Avas now in his sixty-sixth 
year, or, as he alleged himself, his nerves were 
diseased and boc^ Avas incapable of supporting 
fatigue, and yet from a feeling of honour he endured 
the hardships of the campaign beyond his poAvers. 
Notwithstanding this he Avon a great battle, in 
Avliich he slaughtered six thousand of the enemy, - 
and he never allowed Ihem the opportunity of 
getting any advantage, but when he was intrenched 
dll his camp he submitted to be insulted by them 
and Avas never irritated b}" any challenge to give them 
battle. It is recorded that Publius Silo, who had 
the highest reputation and influence of any man on 
tlie side of the enemy, aildresscd him to this effect ; 

If you are a great general, Marius, come down 
and fight;” to AAliich Marii# replied, “Nay, do 
you, if you are a great general, compel me to fight 
cigllinst my Avill.” And again, on another occasion 
when the enemy presented af^ favourable oppor- 
tunity for attacking them, but the Romans^ lacked 
courage, and both sides retired, lie summoned his 
soldiers together, and said, “I don’t know Avhether 
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tu call the enemy or you greater cowards ; for 
they could not see your bitek, nor you their naped^ 
At last, however, he gave up the command, on the 
ground that his weakness rendered hffh unable to 
endure the fatigue of tlie campaign. 

34. The Itiilians liad now given in, and many^ 
])ersons at Rome w^ere intriguiftg for the command 
in the Mitiiridatic war with the assistance of the 
demagijgues ; but, contrary to all expectation, the 
tribune Sulpicius, a most audacious fellow, brought 
forward Marius and proposed him as proconsul 
with power to prosecute the war against Mithri- 
dates. The people indeed were divided, some 
being for Maiius and others in favour of Sulla; 
and they biule Marius go to the warm baths of 
Haim and look after his health, inasmuch as lie 
waK\'orn out with old age and defiuxions, as he 
i^jjjptted himself, Marius had in the iieighbour- 
of Misenuni a sumptuous house, furnisJied 
uith luxuries and accommodation too delicately 
for a man who had served in so many wars and cam- 
paigns. It is laid that Cornelia bought this house 
fn- seventy-five thousand; and -that no long time 
after it was purchased by Lucius Lucullus for two 
millions five hundred thousand; so quickly did ex- 
travagant expenditure spring up and so great wi^ the 
increase of luxury. But Marius, moved thereto by 
boyish eiimlation, throwing off his old age and his 
infirmities went daily to the Campus Martins, where 
he took his exercises with the young rperi, and 
showed that he was still active in arms and sat 
firm in all tjie moVigmeiits of horsemanship, though 
he was not of a compact form in his old age, 
but very fat and heavy. Some were pleased at his 
being thus occupied, and they came down to 
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Campus to see and admire his emulation and his 
exercises ; but jthe wiser part lamented to witness 
his greediness after gain tind distinction, and they 
pitied a man who, having risen from poverty to 
enormous wealth, and to the highest station from R 
low degree, knew not when to put bounds to his 
good fortune, and was not satisfied with being an 
object of admiration and quietly enjoying what he 
had, but as if he wasdn want of everything, after 
his triumphs and his honours Nt^as setting out to 
Cappadocia and the Euxine to oppose himself in 
his old age to Archelaus and Neoptoleraus, the 
satraps of Mithridates. The reasons which Marius 
alleged against all |his in justification of himself 
appeared ridiculous; he said that he wished^ to 
serve in the campaign in order Ko teach his son 
military discipline. ^ 

35. The disease that had long been ranklirfejn 
the State at last broke out, when Marius had fcmnd 
in the audacity of Sulpieius a most suitable instru- 
ment to effect the pubjUc ruin ; for Sulpicius ad- 
mired and emulated Saturninus 1tn everything, 
except that he charged liim with timidity and want 
of promptitude in his measures. But there was no 
lack of promptitude on the part of Sulpicius, who 
keptT'*eix hundred of the Equestrian class about 
him as a kind of body-guard and called them an 
Opposition Senate. He also attacked with a body 
of armed men the consuls while they were holding 
a publicqineeting ; one of the consuls made his es- 
cape from the Forum, but Sulpicius seized his son 
and butchered hin|. Sulla, th#%»ther consul, being 
pursued, made his escape into the house of Marius, 
where nobody would have expected him to go, and 
thus avoided his pursuers who ran past; and it is 
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said that lie was let out in safety by Marius by an- 
other door and so ^ot t(f the camp. But Sulla in 
his Memoirs says that be did not fly for refuge to 
Ma^ius^ but^ withdrew there to consult with hm 
about the matters which Sulpicius was attempting 
to make him assent to against his will by surroundr 
ing him with bare swords anddrfving him on towards 
the house of Marius, and that finally he went from 
the house of Marius to th© Hostva, and removed, 
as they required Mm to do, the Justitium. Iliis 
being accomplished, Sulpicius, who had now gamed 
a victory, got the command conferretk^on Marius by 
the votes of the assembly, and Marius, who was pre- 
pared to set out, sent two tribunes to receive the 
army of Sulla. ^But Sulla encouraging hie soldiers, 
who ^re tlurcpfeve thousand men well armed, led 
them to Rome. The soldiers fell on the tribunes 
whom Marius had sent, and murdered them. Ma- 
riu* also put to death many of the friends of Sulla 
in Rome, and proclaimed freedom to the slaves if 
they would join him ; but it is said that only three 

f laves accepted the offer. He made but a feeble 
distance to Sulla on his elltering the city, and was 
soon compelled to fly. On quitting Rome he was 
separated from his partisans, owing to its being 
dark, and he fled to Solonium, one of his farms.- He 
sent his son Marius to get provisions from the estates 
of his father-in-law Mucius, which were not far off, 
and himself went to Ostia, where Numerius, one of 
his friends, had provided a vessel for him, and with- 
out waiting for his son be set sail with his stepson^ 
Granius. The youtig man arri^^^ at the estates of 
Mucius, but he was surprised by the approach of 
day while he was getting something together and 
packing it up, and thus did not altogether escape 
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the vigilance of his enemies, for some cavalry came 
the spot, sUjSpecting tliat Marius might be there, 
the overseer of the farm, seeing them approach, hid 
Mfi.rius in a waggon loaded with beans, and yoj^ing 
the oxen to it, he met the horsemen on his road to 
the city with the waggon. Marius was thus con- 
veyed to tlie house of his wife, where he got w];at 
he wanted, and bj night made his way to tlie sea, 
and enlbarking ki a vessel bound for Libya, arrived 
thb^e in safety. * 

^'36. The elder Marius was carried along tne 
coast of Italy^by a favourable wind, but as he vii. 
afraid of one Geminius, a powerful man in Ter a- 
C^na, and an enemy of his, he ordered the sailors 
keep clear of that place. The sailors were vi],'ii^ 
to^do as he v islicd, but the v iiid viering rounil an ' 
Jalowing from the sea M’ith a great swell, they’ were 
afraid that the vessel could not stand the beating r>f 
the waves, and as Marius also was much troubleil 
with sickness, tliey made for land, and with great 
difficulty got to the coast near Circeii. As tlie 
storm increased and they wanted provisiojis, they 
landed from the vessel and wandered about rvidiout 
any definite object, but as happens in cases of greai 
difficulty, seeking merely to escape from the pre- 
sent evil as Avorst of all, and putting their hopes 
on the chances of fortune; for the laml was their 
enemy, and the sea also, and they feared to fall in 
with men, and feared also not to fall in with men, 
because they were in want of provisions. After 
some time they met AA'ith a few herdsmen, who had 
nothing to give t^m in their need, bi^t they recog- 
nised Marius ana advised him t(!) get out of the way 
as quick as he cpuld, for a number of horsemen bad 
just been seen^^Jjtre riding about in quest of liiin. 
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Thus surrounded by every difficulty and his at- 
tendants fainting- for -w^ant of food,, he turned 
the road, and plunging into a deep forest, passed the 
night in great suflering. The next day, compelled 
by hunger and wishing to make use of his remain- 
ing strength before lie was completely exhausted, 
he went along the shore, encouraging his followers, 
and entreating them not to abandon the last hope, 
1‘or which he reseryed himself oif the fgith o^^n 
old prediction. For when he was quite a yq^th 
ami living in the country, lie caught in his garment 
an eagle’s nest as it was falling down, with seven 
naiJir ones in it; which his parents wondering at. 
Cl .' suited tlie soothsayers, who told them tliat their 
would l)( i*r'q|p the most illustrious of men, aiid 
‘iiat it was t! ;e will of fate that lie sliould receive 
I he SLipreuie command ami magistracy seven times. 
Some affirm that this ri'ally liapjicned to ]\riirius ; 
but others say that those who were with JMarius at 
this lime, and in the rest of his flight heard the story 
Jrom him, and believingit, recorded an event which 
altogether fabulous. Fop an eagle lias not more 
I hail two young ones at a time, ami they say 
iiiat Musaeus was mist-aken when he wrote of the 
eagle thus : — 

Lays three, two hatches, and one tends with rare. 

But that Marins frequently during his flight, and 
when lie was in tlie extreinest difficulties, said that 
he should survive to enjoy a seventh consiilsJiip, is 
universally admitted. ^ 

37. They* were now about twenty stadia from 
Minturnag an Italian city, when they saw at a dis- 
tance a troop of horse riding towards them, and as 
it chanced two merchant vessels sailing alo^ tlm 
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coast. Running down to tljc sCa as fist as they 
could and as their strength would allow, and throw- 
Ing themselves into the water, they swam to the 
vessels. Granius having got into one of the ves- 
sels, pas ed over to the island of jEnaria, which is 
off that coast. But Marius, who was h^vy and 
unwieldy, was with difficulty held above the water 
bjr two slaves an^ placed in the other vessel, the 
horsemen being now close to themJ%Sd calling from 
tBe shore” to the bailors either to bring the vessel to 
land or to throw Marius overboard, and so set sail 
wherever they pleased. But as Marius entreated 
them with tears in his eyes, those “Who had the com- 
mand of the vessel, after changing their minds as 
to%hat they should do as often as was possible in 
so^’fehort a time, at last told the horsemen that they 
would not surrender Marius. The horsemen rode 
off in anger, and the sailors, again changing their 
minds, came to land, and casting anchor at the 
mouth of tlie Liris, which spreads out like a lake, 
they advised Marius to disembark and take some 
food on land, and to rest himself from his fitigues 
till a wind should rise : they added, that it v, as the 
usual time for the sea-breeze to decline, and for a 
fresh breeze to spring up from the marshes. Ma- 
rius did as they advised, and the sailors carried him 
out of the vessel and laid him on the grass, little 
expecting what was to follow. The sailors imme- 
diately embarking again and raising the anchor, 
sailed off as fct as they could, not thinking it 
honoui'able to surrender Marius or safe to protect 
him. 111 this situatAn, deserted by eyerybody, he 
lay for some time silent on thd^' shore, and at last 
recovering himself with difficulty, he walked on 
with much pain on account of there being no^ath. 
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After passing through^ deep swamps and ditches 
full of water and mud, te came lo the hut of an ^old 
man who worked in the marshes, and falling do:nil 
at Jiis feet, he entreated him to gave and help a man, 
who, if he escaped from the present dangers, would 
reward him beyond all his hopes. The man, who 
either knew Marius of old or saw something in the 
expression of his countenance which indicated. stt^ 
perior rank, said that his hut* was sufficient t6 
shelter him if that-was all he wanted, but if he 
%v'as wandering about to avoid his enemies, he could 
coneeal liiiii in a place which was more retired. 
Upon Marius enta-eating him to do so, the old man 
took him to the marsh, and bidding liim lie down 
in a hole the river, he covered Marius with 

reeds and dtrier light things of tiie kind, which 
were well adapted to hide him without pressing too 
iieavily. 

38. After a short time a sound and noise from 
the hut reaclied the cars of JMaiius. Geminius of 
Terraciiia had sent a iiinuber of men in pursuit of 
iiiiii, some of wliom Iiail (dainced lo come there, 
and wore terrifying the old man and rating him for 
liaving harljoured and concealed an ene?ny of the 
Romans. Marius, rising from iiis Jiiilijig-place 
:ind stripping off his clothes, threw hin^self into 
the thick and muddy water of the marsh : ay'^d this 
was the cause of his not escaping the. ch of 
Ids pursuers, who dragged him oid covered with 
mud, and leading 1dm naked to MinturinE, gave 
Idiij up lo the magistrates. Isow instructions had 
been already sent to eveiy city, requiring the 
authorities to*search for Marius, and to put him to 
lUiatli when he was taken. However, the magis- 
trates thought it best to deliberate on the matter 
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first, and in the tnean time they lodged Marius in 
the house of a woman namtid Fannia, who was sup- 
posed not to be kindly disposed towards him on 
account of an old grudge. Fannia had a liusband 
whose name was Tinnius, and on separating from 
him she claimed her portion, whicli was Considerable. 
The husband charged her with adultery, and Ma- 
rius, who was then in liis sixth consulship, presided 
as Judge. But hn the trial it appeared that Fannia 
had been a loose woman, and’ that her husband, 
though he knew it, took her to wife, and li\’ed with 
her a long time ; accordingly, Marins being dis- 
gusted with both of them, decreed that the man 
should return the w'oman’s portion, but he imposed 
on the woman, as a mark of infamy, a penalty of 
four copper coins. Fannia however did not on 
this occasion exhibit the feeling of a woman who 
had beeii ’wronged, but when she saw Marius, far 
from showing any resentment for the past, she did 
all that she could for him under the circumstances, 
and encouraged him. Marius thanked her, and said 
that he had good hopes, for a favourable omen had 
occurred to him, which ’was something of tliis sort: 
— When they were leading him along, ami he Avas 
near the house of Fannia, the doors being opened, 
an ass ran out to drink from a spring whicli Avas 
flowing hard b}" ; the ass, looking at Marius in the 
face with a bold and cheerful air, at first stood op- 
posite him, and then making a loud braying, sprung 
past him frisking with joy. From this, Marius 
drew a conclusion, as he said, that the deity indi- 
cated that his safety would come through the sea 
rather than through the land, for the ass did not be- 
take himself to dry food, but turned from him to the 
water^ Having said this to Fannia, he Avent to 
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rest alone, bidding her .close the door of the iijmrt- 
ment. 

39. The magistrates and council of Mintumee, 
after deliberating, resolved that there ought to be 
no delay, and that they should put Marius to death. 
As none of the citizens would undertake to do it, 
a Gallic or Cimbrian horse-solriier, for the story is 
told both ways, took a sword and entered the 
apartment. Now that part of the room in which 
Marius happened to be lying was not very well 
lighted, but was in shade, and it is said that the 
eyes of Marius appeared to the soldier to dart a 
strong dame, and a loud voice issued from the 
gloom — Man, do you dare to kill Caius Marius ? 
The barbarian immediately took to flight, and 
throwing the sword down, rushed through the door, 
calling out, L cannot kill Caius Marius. This 
caused a general consternation, which was succeeded 
by compassion and change of opinion, and self- 
reproach for having come to so illegal and ungrate- 
ful a resolution concerning a man who had saved 
Italy, and whom it would be a disgrace not to 
assist. Let him go then,” it was said, ‘‘ where he 
pleases, as an exile, and suffer in some o^^her place 
whatever fate has reserved for him. And let us 
pray that the gods visit ns not with tlieir anger for 
ejecting Marius from our city in poverty and rags.” 
Moved by such considerations, all in a body entered 
the room wliere Marius was, and getting round 
him, began to conduct him to the sea. Though 
every man was eager to furnish something or other, 
and all were busying themselves, there was a. loss 
of time. The grove of Marica, as it is called, ob- 
structed the passage to the sea, for it was an object 
of great veneration, and it was a strict rule to carry 
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nothing out of it that had ever been carrieil in ; 
and now, if they went all round it, there would of 
necessity be delay : but this difficulty was settled by 
one of the older men at last calling out, that no 
road was inaccessible or impassable by which Marius 
was saved; and he was the first to take some of the 
tilings tliat tliey were conveying to the sliip and to 
pass through tlie place. 

40. Everything was soon got ready through 
these zealous exertions, and a ship was supplied 
for Marius by one llelaens, who afterwards caused 
a painting to be matlc representing these events, 
and dedicated it in the temple. Marins embarking, 
was carried along by the wind, and by chance was 
taken to the island Mhiaria, where he found Gra- 
nins and the rest of Ids friends, and set sail u ith 
them for Lil)}'a. As their water failed, they were 
compelled to touch at Erycina in Sicily . Nowjjp 
Koman quaestor, who hapjiened to be about trafe 
parts on the look-otit, was very near taking Marii/s 
wdien he landed ; and he killed about sixteen of 
men nho were sent to get water. Marius, liastilb^' 
embarking and crossing the sea to the island of 
Meninx, there learnt fur the first time that his son 
liad escaped w ith Cethegus, and that they w eregoj|ig 
to lampsas (Iliempsal), king of the IV uinidians, to 
a.sk aifl of him. This news encouraged him a 
little, and he was emboldened to move from the 
island to the neighbourhood of Carthage. At this 
time the governor of Libya was Sextilins, a Homan, 
who had neither received injury nor favour from 
Marius, and it was expected that he would help 
him, at least, as far as feelings of compassion move 
a man. But no sooner had Marius lauded with a 
few ^f his party, than an officer met him, and 
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standing' right in front of him said, “ The Governor 
Sextilius forbids you, Marins, to set foot on Libya, 
and he says that if you do, he will support the d^ 
cree of the §enate by treating you as an enemy/’ 
On hearing this, grief and indignation deprived 
Marius of utterance, and he was a long time silent, 
looking fixedly at the officer: Upon the officer 
asking Marius what he had to say, what reply he 
had for the governor, he answered with a deep 
groan. Tell him you have seen Gains Marius a 
fugitive sitting on the ruins of Carthage : a reply 
in which he not unaptly compared the fate of that 
city and his own changed fortunes. In the mean 
time, lampsas, the king of the Numidians, being 
unresolved which way to act, treated young Marius 
and his companions with respect, but still detained 
them on some new pretext whenever they wishe<l 
to leave; and it ^vas evident that he had no fair 
object ill view in thus deferring their departure. 
However, an incident happened of no uncommon 
kind, which brought about their deliverance. The 
younger Marius was handsome, and one of the king’s 
concubines was grieved to see him in a condition, 
unbefitting his station ; and this feeling of compas- 
sion was a beginning and motiv e towards love. At 
first, however, Marius rejected the woman’s pro- 
posals, but seeing that there were no other means of 
escape, and that her conduct proceeded from more 
serious motives than mere passion, he accepted her 
proffered favours, and with her aid stole away 
with his friends and made his escape to his father. 
After embracing one another, they went along 
the shore, where they saw some scorpions fight- 
ing, which Marius considered to be a bad omen. 
Accordingly they forthwith embarked in ^ fish- 
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ing-bdl^ and passed over to the island Cercina, 
which^S^Pb no great distance from the mainland ; 
and it happen^ that they had only just set sail, 
when some horsemen despatched by the king were 
seen riding to the spot where they embarked. 
Marius thus escaped a danger equal to any that ever 
threatened him. 

41. News reached Rome that Sulla was encoun- 
tering the generals of Mithridates inBccotia, while 
the consuls were quarrelling and taking up arms. 
A battle was fought, in which Octavius got the vic- 
tory and ejected Cinna, who was attempting to 
govern by violent means, and he put in Ciniia’s 
place as consul Cornelius Merula; but Cinna col 
lected troops in Italy and made war against Oc- 
tavius. On hearing this, Marius determined to 
set sail immediately, which he did with some 
Moorish cavalry that he took from Africa, and some 
few Italians who had fled there, but the number 
of both together did not exceed a thousand. Coming 
to shore at Telamo in Tyrrhenia, and landing there, 
Marius proclaimed freedom to the slaves ; and as 
the freemen who were employed in agriculture 
there, and in pasturing cattle, flocked to the sea, 
attracted by his fame, Marius persuaded the most 
vigorous of them to join him, and in a few days he 
had collected a considerable force and manned forty 
ships. Knowing that Octavius was an honourable 
man and wished to direct the administration in the 
justest way, but that Cinna was disliked by Sulla 
and opposed to the existing constitution, he deter- 
mined to join him with his force. Accordingly he 
sent to Cinna and proffered to obey him as consul 
in everything. Cinna accepted the proposal, and 
naming Marius proconsul, sent him fasces and the 
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Dtker insignia of the office. Marius, however, 
okser^ing that such things were not suited to his 
fortunes, clad in a mean dress, with his hair uncut 
from the da^ that he had been an exile, and now 
above seventy years of age, advanced with slow 
steps, wishing to make himself an object of compas- 
sion ; but tliere was mingled tvith his abject mien 
more than his usual terrific expression of counte- 
nance, and through his downcast looks he showed 
that his passion, so far from being humbled, was in- 
furiated by his reverses of fortune. 

42. As soon as lie had embraced China and 
greeted the soldiers, Marius commenced active 
operations and gave a great turn to affairs. First 
of all, by attacking the corn -vessels with his ships 
and plundering the merchants, he made himself 
master of the supplies. He next sailed to the 
maritime cities, which he took ; and, finally, Ostia 
being treacherously surrendered to Iiini, he made 
plunder of the property that he found there and 
put to death many of the people, and by blocking 
up the river he completely cut oft' his enemies from 
all supplies by sea. He now moved cn with his 
army towards Kome and occupied the Janiculus, 
Octavius damageil his own cause, not so much from 
want of skill as through his scrupulous observance 
of the law, to which he unwisely sacrificed the 
public interests ; for though many persons advised 
him to invite the slavey to join him by promising 
their freedom, he refused to make them members 
of the State from wjiich he was endeavouring to 
exclude Marius in obedience to the law. On the 
arrival at !^me of Metellus, the son Metellus 
who had commanded in Libya, and had been 
banished from the city tlirough the intrigues of 
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Marius, the soldiers deserted Octavius and came to 
Metellus, entreating- him to take the command and 
feave the city ; they said, if they had an experi- 
enced and active commander, they would fight well 
and get tlie victory. But Metellus expressed great 
dissatisfaction at their conduct and bade them go 
to the consul, upon which they passed over to the 
enemy. Metellus also in despair left the city. But 
Octavius was persuaded by ChaldBeans and certain 
diviners and interpreters of the Sibylline books to 
stay in Rome by the assurance that all would turn 
out well. Octavius, w ho in all other matters liad 
as solid a judgment as any Roman, and most care- 
fully maintained the consular dignity free from all 
undue influence according to the usage of his coun- 
try and the laws, as if they were unchangeable 
rules, nevertheless showed great weakness in keep- 
ing company with impostors and diviners, rather 
than with men versed in political and military mat- 
ters. Now Octavius -was dragged down from the 
Rostra before Marius entered the city, by some 
persons who were sent forw^ard, and murdered ; 
and it is said that a Chaldman writing was found 
in his bosom after he was killed. It seemed to be 
a very inexplicable circumstance, that of two illus- 
trious commanders, Marius owed his success to not 
disregarding divination, and Octavius thereby lost 
his life. * 

43. Matters being in tlys state, the Senate met 
and sent a deputation to Cinna and Marius to in- 
vite them into the city and to^ entreat them to spare 
the citizens. Cinna, as consul, sitting^on his chair 
of office gave audience to the commissioners and 
returned a kind answer : Marius stood by the con- 
buVb chair without speaking a word, but indicating 
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by the unchanging heaviness of his brow and hia 
gloomy look that he intended to fill Rome with 
slaughter. After the audience was over, they 
marched to the city. Cinna entered accompanied 
by his guai*ds, but Marius halting at the gates 
angrily affected to liave some scruples about enter- 
ing : he said lie was an exile and was excluded from 
his country by a law, and if anybody wanted to 
have him in the city, they must go to the vote 
again and undo the vote by which he was banished, 
just as if he were a man who respected the laws ami 
were returning from exile to a free state. Accord- 
ingly he summoned the people to tlie Ronini, but 
before three nr four of the tribes liad voted, throw- 
ing off the n7ask and setting aside all the talk about 
being legally recalled, he entered with some guards 
selected from the slaves who had flocked to liini, 
and were called BanliaDi. These fellows killed many 
])ersons by his express orders and many on the mere 
signal of liis nod ; and at last meeting witli Ancha- 
rius, a senator >vlio had filled the office of pructor, 
they struck him down with their daggers in the pre- 
sence of Marius, wlien tlioy saw tliat Marius did 
not salute him. After this ^^heuever he did not 
salute a man or return Ids salute, this was a signal 
for them to massacre him forthwith in the streets, 
in consequence of wliich even the friends of Marius 
were filled with consternation and horror when they 
approached him. The slaughter was now great, 
and Cinna’s appetite was dulled and lie w as satis- 
fied with blood ; but Marius daily w ent on with 
his passion at the liighest pitch and tliirsting for 
vengeance, through the whole list of tliose ^vhorn 
he suspected in any degree. And every road and 
every city was filled with the pursuers, hunting 
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out those who attempted to escape and conceal them- 
selves ; and the ties of hospitality and friendship 
were proved to be no security in misfortune, for 
there were very few who did not betray those who 
sought refuge with them. This rendered the 
conduct of the slaves of Cornutus the more worthy 
of praise and admiration, for tliey concealed their 
master at home, and hanging up by the neck the 
dead body of some obscure person, and putting a 
gold ring on his finger, they showed him to the 
guards of Marius, and then wrapping up the 
body as if it were their master’s, they interred it. 
The device went unsuspected, and Cornutus being 
thus secreted by his slaves, made his escape to 
Gaul. 

44. The orator Marcus Antoni us found a faith- 
ful friend, but still he did not escape. This man, 
though poor, and of the lower class, received in his 
Louse one of tiiemost illustrious of the Homans, and 
wishing to entertain him as well as he could, he 
sent a sJave to one of the neighbouring wine-shops 
to get some wine. As the slave was more curious 
than usual in tasting it, and told the man to give 
him some better wine, the merchant asked wdiat 
could be the reason that he did not buy the new 
wine, as usual, and the ordinary wine, but wanted 
some of good quality and high price. The slave 
replied in his simplicity, as he was speaking to an 
old acquaintance, that Jiis master was entertaining 
Marcus Antonius, who was concealed at his house. 
The wine-dealer, a faithless and unprincipled 
wretch, as soon as the slave left him, hurried off to 
Marius, who was at supper, and haviilg gained ad- 
mission, told him that he would betray Marcus 
‘Antonius to him. On hearing this, Marius is said 
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to have uttered a loUd shout and to have clapped 
his hands with delight ; and he was near getting 
up and goin^ to the place himself, but his friends 
stopped him, and he despatched Annins with some 
soldiers, with orders to bring him the head of An- 
tonius immediately. On reacjiing the house, An- 
nins w'aited at the door, and the soldiers mounting 
the .^tairs entered the room, but on seeing Antonius, 
eveiy man began to urge some of his companions 
and push him forward to do the deed instead of 
himself. And so powerful were the charm and per- 
suasion of his eloquence, when Antonius began to 
speak and pray for his life, that not a man of them 
could venture to lay hands on him or look him in 
the face, but they all bent their heads down and 
shed tears. As this caused some delay, Annius 
went up stairs, where he saw Antonius speaking 
and the soldiers awed and completely softened by 
his eloquence ; on which he abused them, and run- 
ning up to Antonius, cut olf his head with his own 
hand. The friends of Catulus Lutatius, who had 
been joint consul with Marius and with him had 
triumpJied over the Cimbri, interceded for him 
with Marius, and begged for his life ; but the only 
answer they got was, “ He must die and accord- 
ingly Catulus shut himself up in a room, and lights 
ing a quantity of charcoal, suffocated himself. 
Headless trunks thrown into the streets and 
trampled under foot excited no feeling of com- 
passion, but only a universal shudder and alarm. 
But the people were most provoked by the licence 
of the ^ardiaei, who murdered lathers of families 
in their houses, defiled tlieir children, and violated 
their wives ; and they went on plundering and com- 
mitting violence, till Ciniia and Sertorius com- 
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bining-, attack ejcI them when they were asleep in the 
camp, and transfixed them with spears. 

45. In the meantime, as if the m ind was begin- 
ning to turn, reports reached Rome from all 
quarters that Sulla had finished the war with 
Mithridates, and recovered tlie provinces, and Avas 
sailing against the city ivith a large force. This 
intelligence caused a brief cessation and pause to 
unspeakable calamities, for Marius and his fac- 
tion were in expectation of tlie immediate ariTval 
of their enemies. Now being elected consul fur 
the seventh time, on the very Calends of January, 
which is the beginning of the year, Marius caused 
one Sextus Lucinus to be thrown down the Tar- 
peian rock, wdiich appeared to be a presage of tke 
great misfortunes that were again to befal llio 
partisans of Marius and the State. But Marins 
was now W'orn out with labour, and, as it were, 
drowned with cares, and cowed in his spirit; and 
the experience of past dangers and toil made him 
tremble at the thoughts of a new war, and fresh 
struggles and alarms, and he could not sustain him- 
self when he reflected that now he would have to 
hazard a contest, not with Octavius or Merula 
at the head of a tumultuous crowd and seditious 
rabble, but that Sulla was advancing — Sulla, who 
bad once driven him from Rome, and had now 
confined Mithridates within the limits of his king- 
dom of Pontus. With his mind crushed by such 
reflections, and placing before his eyes his long 
wanderings and escapes and dangers in his flight 
by sea and by land, he fell into a state ,of deep 
despair, and was troubled with nightly alarms and 
terrific dreams, in which he thought he heard a 
voice continually calling out 
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Dreadful is the lion’s lair 
Though he is no longer there. 

As he greatly dreaded wakeful nights, he gave him- 
self up to drinking and intoxication at unseasonable 
liours and to a degree unsuited to his age, in order 
to procure sleep, as if he could, thus elude his care^. 
At last, when a man arrived with news from the 
sea, fresh terroi s seized him, partly from fear of 
the future and partly from feeling the burden and 
the weariness of the present state of affairs; and 
while he was in this condition, a slight disturbance 
sufficed to bring on a kind of pleurisy, as the philo- 
pher Posidonius relates, wdio also says that he had 
an interview and talked with him on the subject 
of his embassy, while Marius was sick. But 
one Cains Piso, an historian, says that Marius, 
while walking about \#tli some friends after supper, 
fell to talking of the incidents of his life, beginning 
vith his boyhood, and after enumerating his 
many vicissitudes of fortune, he said that no man 
of sense ought to trust fortune after such reverses ‘ 
upon which he took leave of his friends, and keep- 
ing his bed for seven successive days, thus died. 
Some say that his ambitious character was most 
completely disclosed during his illness by his falling 
into the extravagant delusion that he was conduct- 
ing the war against Mithridates, and he would then 
put his body into all kinds of attitudes and move- 
ments, as he used to do in battle, and accompany 
them with loud shouts and frequent cheers. So 
strong and unconquerable a desire to be engaged in 
that war h^d his ambitious and jealous character 
instilled into him ; and therefore, though he had 
lived to be seventy years of age, and was the first 
Poman who liad been seven times consul, and had 
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made himself a family, and wealth enough for 
several kings, he still bewailed his fortune, and 
complained of dying before he had attained the 
fulness and completion of his desires. 

46. Now Plato, being at the point of death, feli- 
citated himself on . his deenion and his fortune, 
first that he was born a human being, then that he 
was a Greek, and neither a barbarian nor an 
irrational animal ; and besides all this, that his 
birth had fallen on the time when Socrates lived. 
And indeed it is said that Antipater of Tarsus in 
like manner, just before his death, when recapitu- 
lating the happiness that he had enjoyed, did not 
forget his prosperous voyage from home to Athens, 
inasmuch as he considered every gift of favourable 
fortune as a thing to be thankful for, and preserved 
it to the last in his memory^ whicli is to man the 
best storehouse of good things. But those who 
have no memory and no sense, let the things that 
happen ooze away imperceptibly in the course of 
time ; and consequently, as they hold nothing and 
keep nothing,, being always empty of all goodness, 
but full of expectation, they look to the future and 
throw away the present. And yet fortune may 
hinder the future, but the present cannot be taken 
from a man ; nevertheless, such men reject that 
which fortune now gives, as something foreign, and 
dream of that which is uncertain : and it is natural 
that they should ; for before reason and education 
have enabled them to put a foundation and base- 
ment under external goods, they get and they heap 
them together, and are never able to fill the insa- 
tiate appetite of their soul. Now Marius died, 
liaving held for seventeen days his seventh consul- 
ship. And immediately there were grpat rejoicings 
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in Rome, and good hope that there was a release 
from a cruel tyranny ; but in a few days men found 
that they had exchanged an old master for a young 
one who was in the fulness of his vigour ; such 
cruelty and severity did the son of Marius exhibit 
in putting to death the noblest and best citizens. 
He gained the reputation of a man of courage, and 
one who loved danger in his wars against his ene- 
mies, and was named a sou of Mars ; but his ajcts 
speedily showed his real character, and he received 
instead the name of a son of Venus. Finally, 
being shut up in Prunes te by Sulla, and having in 
vain tried all ways of saving his life, he killed him- 
self when he saw that the city was captured and 
all escape was hopeless. 
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SULLA. 

1. Lucius Cornelius Sulla, by birth, belongeil 
to the Patricians, whom we may consider as corre- 
sponding to the Eupatrklte. Among- his ancestors 
is enumerated Rufiiius, who became consul ; but is 
less noted for attaining tliis honour than for the in- 
famy which befel him. lie was detected in possess- 
ing above ten pounds weight of silver plate, which 
amount the law did not permit, and he was ejected 
from the Seriate, His immediate descendants cun- 
iluued ill a mean condition, and Sulla himself was 
brought up with no great paternal property. Wlien 
he was a young man he lived in lodgings, for 
'which he paid some moderate sum, which he 
was afterwards reproached w ith, when he ivas pros- 
pering beyond his deserts, as some thought. It 
w'as after the Libyan expedition, when he w^as as- 
suming airs of importance and a haughty tone, 
that a man of high rank and character said to him, 
How^ can you be an hoiiesi: man wdio are now so 
rich, and yet your father left you notbing ? For 
though the Romans no longer remained true to 
tiiieir former integrity anrl purity of morals, but 
had declined from the old standard, and let in 
luxury and expense among them, they still con- 
sidered it equally a matter of reproach for a man 
to have wasted the property that he once had, and 
not to remain as poor as his ancestors. Subse- 
quently when Sulla was in the possession of power 
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and was putting many to death, a man of the class 
of Libertini, who was suspected of concealing a 
proscribed person, and for this offence was going 
to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, reproached 
Sulla with the fact that they had lived together fdr 
some time in one house ; that he had paid two 
thousand sestertii for his lodgfngs, which were m. 
the upper part of the house, and Sulla three thou- 
sand for the lower rooms ; and, consequently, that 
between their fortunes there was only the differ- 
ence of a thousand sestertii, which is equivalent to 
two hundred and fifty Attic drachmae. This is 
what is recorded of Sulla’s early condition. ^ 

2. As for his person, we may judge of it by his 
statues, except his eyes and complexion. His eyes 
were an uncommonly pure and piercing blue, which 
file colour of his face rendered still more ter- 
rific, being spotted with rough red blotches, inter- 
spersed with the white ; from which circumstance, it 
is said, he got his name Sulla, which had reference 
to his complexion ; and one of the Athenian 
satirists in derision made the following verse in 
allusion to it : — 

Sulla is a mulberry besprinkled with meal. 

It is not out of place'to avail ourselves of such 
traits of a man who is said to have had so strong a 
natural love of buffoonery, that when he was stilj 
young and of no repute, he spent his time and in-« 
dulg^ himself among minii and jesters ; and when 
he was at the head of the state, he daily gpt toge- 
ther from the scena and the theatre the lewdest 
persons, with whom he would drink and enter into 
a contest of coarse witticisms, in which he had no 
regard to his age, and, besides degrading the dig- 
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nity of his office, he neglected many matters that 
required attention. It was not Sulla's habit when 
he was at table to trouble himself about anything 
serious, but though he was energetic and rather 
morose at other times, he underwent a complete 
change as soon as he went into company and was 
• seated at an enterrainment, for he was then ex- 
ceedingly complaisant to singers of mimi and 
dancers, and easy of access and affable. This habit 
of relaxation seems to have produced in him 
the vice of being exceedingly addicted to women 
and that passion for enjoyment which stuck to 
him to his old age. In his youth lie was for a long 
time attached to one Metrobius, an actor. The 
following incident also happened to him : — He 
formed an attachment to a woman named Nico- 
polis, who was of mean condition, but rich, and 
from long familiarity and the favour which he 
found on account of his youth, he came to be con- 
sidered as a lover, and when the woman died she 
left him her heir. He also succeeded to the inhe- 
ritance of his step-mother, who loved him as her 
own son ; and in tliis way he acquired a moderatu 
fortune. 

3. On being appointed Quaestor to Marius in his 
first consulship, he sailed with him to Libya, to 
prosecute the war against Jugurtha. In this cam- 
paign he showed himself a man of merit, and by 
availing himself of a favourable opportunity he 
made a friend of Bocchus, king of the Numidians. 
Some ambassadors of Bocchus who had escaped from 
Nuinidian robbers were hospitably received by Sulla, 
and sent back with presents and a safe conduct. N ow 
Bocchus happened for some time to have disliked 
his son-in-law Jugurtha, whom he was also afraid 
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of; and as Jugnrtha liad been defeated by the 
Romans and had fled to Bocchus, he formed a 
desi[jn to make, him his prisoner and deliver him to 
his enemies; but as he wished Sulla to be the 
ag-ent rather than himself, he invited Sulla to come 
and see him. Sulla communicated the message to 
Marius, and, taking a few solfliers with him, ven- 
tured on the hazardous enterprise of putting him- 
self in the hands of a barbarian who never kept his 
faith even with his friends, and this for the pur- 
pose of having another man betrayed to him. 
Bacchus, having got both of them in his power, was^ 
under the neeessity of being treacherous to one of" 
them, and after great fluctuations in his resolution 
he finally can ied into effect his original perfidious 
design, and surrendered Jugurtha to Sulla, Marius 
enjoyed the triumph for the capture of Jugurtha, 
but the honour of the success was given to Sulla 
through dislike of Marius, which caused Marius 
some uneasiness ; for Sulla was naturally of an 
arrogant disposition, and as this was the first occa- 
sion on which he had been raised from a mean con- 
dition and obscurity to be of some note among his 
fellow-citizens, and had tasted the sweets of dis- 
tinction, he carried his j)ride so far as to* have a 
seal-ring cut, on which the occurrence was 
sented, and he wore it constantly. The^jsubjeCt 
represented was Bouchus surrendering and Sulla 
receiving the surrender of Jugurtha. 

4. Though Marius was annoyed at this, yet as 
he still thought Sulla beneath his jealousy, he de- 
ployed him ki his campaigns — in his second con- 
sulship in the capacity of legate, and in his third 
consulship as tribune ; and by his instrumentality 
Marius effected many important objects. In lik 
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capacity of legate Sulla took Copillius, king of the 
ITectosages ; and when he was a tribune he per- 
suaded the powerful and populous nation of the 
Marsi to become friends and allies to Rome. Eut 
now perceiving that Marius was jealous of him, 
and w'as no longer willing to give him the oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing liimself, but opposed Ids' 
further rise, Sulla attached himself to Catulus, the 
colleague of Marius, who was an hoJiest man, but 
inactive as a soldier. Sulla being entrusted by 
Catulus with all matters of the greatest moment, 
thus attained both inlluencc and reputation. In his 
military operations he reduced a large part of the 
Alpine barbarians ; and on one occasion, when 
there was a scarcity of provisions in the camp, he 
undertook to supply the want, which he did so 
effectually that tj^e soldiers of Catulus had not only 
abundance for tlieinselves, but were enabled to 
relieve the army of Marius. Tliis, as Sulla himself 
says, greatly annoyed Marius. Now this enmity, 
so slight and childish in its foundation and origin, 
was continued through civil war and the inve- 
terate animosity of faction, till it resulted j||j^ ic 
establishment of a tyranny and the complem^l^f- 
throw of the constitution ; which shows that Rnri- 
|)ides was a wise man and well acquainted with the 
“diseases incident to states, when he warned against; 
ambition, as the most dangerous and the worst of 
daemons to those who are governed by her. 

5. Sulla now thought that liis military reputa- 
tion entitled him to aspire to a political career, and 
accordingly as soon as the campaign was ended 
he began to seek the favour of the people, and be- 
came a candidate for the prsetorship ; but he was 
disapuoiuted in his expectations. He attributed his 
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ftiilure to the populace, for he says that they knew 
he was a friend of Bocchug, and if he filled the 
office of aedil? before that of prtEtor, they expected 
to have brilliant hunting exhibitions and fights of 
Libyan wild beasts, and that therefore they elected 
others to the pi’aetorship, with the view of forcing 
him to serve as aedilc. But Jhat Sulla does not 
state the real cause of his failure appears evident 
from Avhat followed. In the next year he obtained 
tlie priEtorship, having gained tlic votes of the 
people, partly by solicitation and partly by bribery. 
It was in allusion to this, and during his praetor-, 
ship when he was threatening Ceesar to use his owii 
authority against him, that Ca'sar replied \Tlth u 
laugli, You ;i ’e right in considering your authority 
as your ou'i, tbr you bought it. After the expira- 
tion of his ])raetorsliip lie was sent to Cappadocia, 
for the purpose, as it was givei^vKout, of restoring 
Ariobarzanes to lus power, but in reality to check 
Mithridates, Avho was very active and was acquir- 
ing new territory and dominion as extensive as 
wliat he already had. Sulla took with him no largt 
force of Jiis own, but meeting with zealous co-opera- 
tioii oil the part of the allies, he slaughtered a 
great number of the Cappadocians, and on another 
occasion a still greater number of Armenians who 
had come to the relief of tlie Cappadocians, drove 
out Gordius, and declared Ariobarzanes king. 
While he was staying near the Eupliratos, the Par- 
tliiaii general Orobazus, a commander of Xing 
Arsaces, had an interview with him, which was the 
first occasion on which the two nations met ^ and 
this also ma/be considered as one of the very for- 
tunate events In Sulla’s successful career, tliat he 
was the first Homan to whom the Parthians ad- 
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dressed themselves in their request for an alliance 
.and friendship with Rome. Sulla is said to have 
had three chairs placed, one for ^riobarzanes; 
p.nother for Orobazus, and a^bird for tiimself, on 
which he took his seat between the two, while the 
business was transacted. The king' of the Par- 
thians is said to have put Orobazus to death for 
submitting to this indignity ; as to Sulla, some 
commended him for his haughty treatment of the 
barbarians, while others blamed him for his arro- 
gance and ill-timed 'pride. It is said there w^as a 
man among the attendants of Orobazus, a Chal- 
d®an, who examined the countenance of Sulla and 
observed the movements of his mind and body, not 
as an idle spectator, but studying his character ac- 
cording to the principles of his art, and he declared 
that of necessity that man must become the first of 
men, and he w o^jjbred that he could endure not to 
be the first already. On his return to Rome Ceii- 
sorinus instituted proceedings against Sulla on the 
charge of having received large suras of money, con- 
trary to express law, from a king who was a friend 
and ally 9f the Romans. Censorinus did not bring 
the matter to a trial, but gave up the prosecution. 

6. His quarrel with Marius was kindled anew 
by fresh matter supplied by the ostentation of King 
Bocchus, who, with the view of flattering the Ivo- 
man people and pleasing Sulla, dedicated in the 
Capitol some figures bearing trophies, and by the 
side of them placed a gilded figure of Jugurtha 
being surrendered by himself to Sulla. Marius 
was highly incensed and attempted to ^ake the 
figures down, while others were ready to support 
Sulla, and the city was all but in a tkrough 

thft two factions, when the Social War which had 
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Jong^ smouldered burst forth in a blaze upon Home 
and stopped the civil discord. In this most serious 
war, which was attended with many variations of 
fortune, and broughtinii the Romans the greatest 
misery^ and the most formidable dangers, Marius 
by his inability to accomplish anything of import- 
ance showed that military excellence requires bodily 
vigour ^nd strength : but Sulla by his great ex- 
ploits obtained among his own citizens the reputa- 
tion of a great commander, among his friem^^^l^. 
reputation of the very greatest, and among 
enemies too the reputation of the most fortunatu of 
generals. Sulla did not behave like Timotheus 
the son of Conon, whose success was attributec^ by( 
his enemies to fortune, and they had paintings made 
in which he wj.s represented asleep while Fortune 
was throwing a net over the cities, all which he 
took in a very boorish way, and into a passion 
with liis enemies, as if they were thus attempting 
to deprive him of the honour due to his exploits ; 
and on one occasion, returning from a successful 
expedition, he siiid to the people, W ell, fortune has 
had no share in this campaign, at least, Athenians. 
I^Dw, as the story goes, fortune showed her spite 
to Timotheus in return for his arrogance, ^pd he 
never did anything greak afterwards, but fm ng in 
all his undertakings and becoming odiousf.:o the 
people, he was at last banished from the city. But 
Sulla by gladly accepting such felicitations on his 
prosperity and such admiration, and even contribut- 
ing to strengthen these notions and to invest them 
with somewhat of a sacred character, made all hia 
exploits depeifd on fortune ; whether it was that liu 
did this for tbct sake of display, or because he really 
had such opinions of the deity.. Indeed he ba^ 
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^recorded iji his memoirs, that th© «iCtions which he 
i^lvfed upon without deliberation:, and on the spur 
of the mometitj tfumed out more successfully than 
those which appeared to hav^ been best considered. 
And again, from the passage in which he says that 
he was made more for fortune than for war,* he ap- 
p#ars to attribute more to fortune than to his merit, 
afid to consider himself completely as the creature 
of the d$mon; nay, he cites as a proof of good for* 
tdne oue to the fkvour of the gods his harmony 
ndth Metellus, a man of the same rank with him- 
self, and his father-in-law, for he expected that 
Metellus would cause him a good deal of trouble, 
whereas he was a most accommodating colleague. 
Further, in his memoirs wliich he dedicated to 
Lucullus, he advises him to think nothing so safe as 
what the daernon^joins during the night. When 
he was leavingiwie city with his troops for the 
Social War, as he tells us in liis memoirs, a great 
chasm opened in the earth near Laverna, from 
which a quantity of fire burst forth, and a bright 
flame rose like a column to the skies. The diviners 
said that a brave man, of an appearance different 
from and superior to ordinary men, would obtain 
the command and relieve the city from its present 
troubles. Sulla says this man was himself, for 
the golden colour of his hair was a peculiarity in 
his personal appearance, and that he had no diffi- 
dence about bearing testimony to his own merits 
after so many illustrious exploits. So much as to 
his religious opinions. As to the other parts of 
his character, he was irregular and inconsistent : 
he wc^d take away much, and give more ; he 
would CH^iifer honours without any gocd reasbn, and 
do I: grievous wT<ihg with just as little reason ; he 
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courted tho»e whose assistance lie wanted, and be^ 
haved with arrp^nce to those who wanted his did $ 
so that one could not tell whether he had naturally 
more haughtiness or subserviency. For as to his 
inconsistency’ in punishing, sometimes indicting 
death for the slightest matters, and at others quietly 
bearing the greatest wrongs, his ready reconcilia^ 
tions with his deadly enemies, and his prosecution 
of slight and triding offences with death and con- 
dscation of property, — all this may be explained on 
the supposition that he was naturally of a violent 
and vindictive temper, but sometimes moderated 
his passion upon calculations of interest. During 
this Social War his soldiers killed with sticks an? 
stones a man of Preetorian rank, who was his 
legatus, Albinus by name, an outrage which Sulla 
overlooked, and made no inquiiy about : he went 
so far as to say, with apparent sewousness, that the 
soldiers would bestir themselves the more in the 
war and make amends for their fault by their 
courage. As to any blame that was imputed to 
him, he cared not for it ; but having already 
formed the design of overthrowing the power of 
Marius and of getting himself appointed to the 
command against Mithridates, as the Social War was 
now considered at an end^ he endeavoured to ingra- 
tiate himself with his army. On coming to Rome he 
was elected consul with Quintus Pompeius for his 
colleague, being now fifty years of age, and he 
formed a distinguished matrimonial alliance with 
Cfficilia, the daughter of Metellus,the chief Pontifex. 
This gave occasion to the populace to assail him with 
satirical song^; and many of the highest were 

displeased at the marriage, as if they did nq^t 
him worthy of such a wife, Avhoag^. they 
V. I. Q 
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to be worthy of the ct^nsulslup, as Titus Tivius 
l^marks. Caecifa was not the only wife that Sulla 
had. When he Mb a very young man he married 
Ilia, who bore him a daughter ; his second wife 
Was Aelia ; and his third wife was Claclia, whom he 
divorced on the ground of barrenness, yet in a 
manner honourablq to the lady, with an ample 
testimony to her virtues and with presents. But 
as he married Metella a few days after, it \vas. 
believed that his alleged ground of divorce was 
merely a pretext. However, he always paid great 
respect to Metella, which induced the Romans, 
when they wished to recall from exile the partisans 
of Marius, and Sulla refused his assent, to apply 
to Metella to intercede for them. After the cap- 
ture of Athens also, it was supposed that he 
treated the citizens with more severity, because 
they had cast aspersions upon Metella from their 
walls. But of this hereafter. 

7. Sulla looked on the consulship as only a small 
matter compared with what he expected to attain : 
the great object of his desires was the command in 
the war against Mithridates. But he had a rival 
in Marius, who was moved by an insane love of dis- 
tinction and by ambition, passions which never 
grow old in a man, for Hiough he was now un- 
wieldy and had done no service in the late cam-^ 
paigns by reason of his age,^ he still longed-for the 
3ommand in a distant war beyond the seas. While 
Sulla was with the army completing some matters 
;hat still remained to be finished, Marius kept at 
liome and hatched that most pestilent faction which 
lid miM mischief to Rome than all hfer wars ; and 
ndfled^hh deity showed by signs Avhat was com- 
^r#^ont^eously blazed from the wooden 
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shafts whioh supported the piilitary standards, and 
was quenched' \\dth difficulty^; three crows 

brought their young into the puMH' road, and after 
devouring them, carried the fragments back to their 
nest. The mice in a temple gnawed the gold 
which was kept there, and the keeper of the temple 
caught one of the mice, a femaje, in a trap, which 
produced in the trap five young ones, and devoured 
three of them. But what was chief of all, from a 
cloudless and clear sky there came the sound of a 
trumpet, so shrill and mournful, that by reason 
of the greatness thereof men were beside them- 
selves and crouched for fear. The Tuscan seera 
interpreted this to portend the commenceinent^of 4t 
new period, and a general change. They say that 
there are in all eight periods, which difler in mode 
of life and habits altogether from one another, 
and to each period is assigned by the deity a cer- 
tain number of years determined by the revolu- 
tion of a great year. When a period is com- 
pleted, the commencement of another is indicated 
by some wondrous sign on the earth or from the 
heavens, so as to make it immediately evident to 
tliose who attend to such matters and have sUidied 
them, that men are now adopting other habits and 
modes of life, and are Jess or more an object of 
care to the gods than the men of former periods. 
They sfty, in the change from one period to another 
there are great alterations, and that the art of the 
seer at one time is held in high repute, and is suc- 
cessful in its predictions, when the deity gives clear 
and manifest signs, but that in the course of another 
period the aft falls into a low condition, being for 
the most part conjectural, and attempting to Iqiow 
the future by equivocal and n||j^ty signs. 

a 2 
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this is what the 'fuflcan wise men said, who are 
supposed to knj J^Qre of^such things than any 
body el^. Senate was Dommunioating 

on these omens with the seers, in the temple of 
Bellona, a sparrow flew in before the whole body 
with a grasshopper^ in his mouth, part of which he 
dropped, and the reyt he carried off with him out 
of the place. From this the interpreters of omens 
apprehended faction and divisions between the 
l^dholdcrs on the one side and the city folk and 
the merchant class on the other, for the latter were 
loud and noisy like a grasshopper, but the owners 
of land kept quiet on their estates. 

9. Now Marius contrived to gain over the tri- 
bune Sulpicius, a man without rival in any kind of 
villaiiiy, and so one need not inquire whom he 
surpassed in wickedness, but only wherein he sur- 
passed himself. For in him were combined cruelty, 
audacity, and rapaciousness, without any consider- 
ation of shame or of any crime, inasmuch as he 
sold the Roman citizenship to libertini and resident 
aliens, and publicly received the money at a table 
in the Forum. He maintained three thousand men 
armed^With daggers, and also a number of youn^ 
men of the equestrian class always about him, and 
ready for anything, whom he called the Opposition 
Senate. He caused a law to be passed that no 
Senator should contract debt to the amount of more 
than two thousand drachmse, and yet at his death 
he left behind him a debt of three millions. This 
man being let loose upon the people by Marius, 
and putting everything into a state pf confusion 
by violence and force of arms, framed various per- 
nicious laws, and among them that which gave 
to Marius the command in the Mithridatic war. 
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The consuls accordingly cessation of all 

public business ; but while "^HRjs^^ere holding- a 
meeting of the j^ople near the teihple of Castor ami 
Pollux, SVilpiciiis with his rabble attacked them, 
and among many others massacred the youthful son 
of Pompeius in the Forum ; Pomp ei us only escaped 
by hiding himself. Sulla was pursued into the 
house of Marius, from which he was compelled to 
come out and repeal the edict for the cessation of 
public business ; and it was for this reason that 
Sulpicius, though he deprived Pompeius of 
office, did not take the consulship from Sulja, \Wt 
merely transferred the command of the Mithridatic 
war to Marius, and sent some tribunes forthwith to 
Nola to take the army and lead it to Marius. 

9. But Sulla made his escape to the camp before 
the tribunes arrived, and the soldiers hearing of what 
had passed, storted them to death ; upon which the 
partisans of Marius murdered the friends of Sulla, 
who were in the city, and seized their property. 
This caused many persons to betake themselves to 
flight, some going to the city from the camp, and 
others from the camp to the city. The Senate was 
not its own master, but was compelled to obey the 
orders of Marius and Sulpicius ; and on hearing that 
Sulla was marching upon Rome, they sent to him 
two of the praetors, Brutus and Servilius, to forbid 
him to advance any further. The prsetors, who 
assumed a bold tone before Sulla, narrowly escaped 
being murdered ; as it was, the soldiers broke tlneir 
fasces, stripped them of their senatorial dress, and 
sent them baok with every insult. It caused. dejection 
in the city to see the praetors return without their 
insignia of office, and to hear them report that the 
commotion could not be checked, and was past all 
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remedy. Now partisans of Marius were making 
their preparati®^ while Sulla with his colleague 
and six complete legions was moving from Nola ; 
he saw that the army was ready to march right to 
the city, but he had some hesitation himself, and 
feared the risk. , However upon Sulla making a 
sacrifice, the seer Postumius, after inspecting the 
signs, stretched out his hands to Sulla and urged 
him to put him in chains and keep him a prisoner 
till the battle took place, declaring that if every^ 
thing did not speedily turn out well, he was ready 
to be put to death. It is said also that Sulla in 
his sleep had a vision of the goddess, whose worship 
the Homans had learned from the Cappadocians, 
whatever her name may be, Selene, Athena, or 
Enyo, Sulla dreamed that the goddess stood by 
him and put a thunderbolt into his hand, and as 
she named each of his enemies bSde him dart the 
bolt at them, which he did, and his enemies were 
struck to the ground and destroyed. Being en- 
couraged by the dream, which he communicated to 
his colleague, at daybreak Sulla led his forces 
against Rome. When he was near Picin® he was 
met by a deputation which entreated him not to 
march forthwith against ^the city, for all justice 
would be done pursuant to a resolution of the Se- 
nate. Sulla consented to encamp there, and ordered 
he officers to measure out the ground for the en- 
campment, according to the usual practice, and 
the deputation went away trusting to his promise, 
But as soon as they were gone, Sulla sent Ltkcius 
Bacillus and Caius Mummiiis, who seized the gate 
and that part of the walls which surrounds the 
Esquiline hill, and Sulla set out to join them with 
all speed. Bacillus and his soldiers broke into the 
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city and attempted to gain possession of it, but the 
people in large numbers, bein^jl^rmed, mounted 
the house-tops, and by pelting the soldiers with 
tiles and ston^ stopped their further progress, and 
drove them back to the wall. In the mean time 
Sulla had come up, and seeing how matters stood, 
he called out that the houses must be fired, and, 
taking a flaming torch, he was the first to advance : 
he also ordered the bowmen to shoot firebrands, 
and to aim at the roofs ; in which he acted without 
any rational consideration, giving way to passibn,' 
and surrendering the direction of his enterprise to 
revenge, for he saw before him only his Aemies, 
and without tliouglit or pity for his friends and 
kinsmen, would force his way into Rome with the 
help of flames, which know no distinction between 
the guilty and the innocent. While this was going 
on, Marius, who liad been driven as far as the temple 
of Earth, invited the slaves to join him by offering, 
them their freedom, but being overpowered by hi;» 
enemies who pressed on him, he left the city. 

10. Sulla assembled the Senate, who condemned* 
to death Marius and a few others, among whom 
was the tribune Sulpicius. Sulpicius was put to 
death, being betrayed by a slave, to whom Sulla 
guve his freedom, anfl then ordered liim to be 
thrown down the Tarpeian rock : he set a price on 
the head of Marius, which was neither a generous 
nor a politic measure, as Marius had shortly before 
let Sulla off safe when Sulla put himself into his 
power by going to the house of Marius. Now if 
Marius hadjiot let Sulla go, but had given him up to 
Sulpicius to be put to death, he might have secured 
the supreme power ; but he spared Sulla ; and yet 
a few days after, when Sulla had the same oppor^ 
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tunity, Marius did not obtain from him a like re- 
turn. The contlttct of Sulla oifended the Senate, 
though they durst not show it ; but the dislike of 
the people and their dissatisfaction were made ap- 
parent to him by their acts. They contemptuously 
rejected Nonius, the son of Sulla’s sister, and Ser- 
gius, who were candidates for offices, and elected 
those whose elevation they thought would be most 
disagreeable to Sulla. But Sulla pretended to be 
pleased at this, and to view it as a proof that the 
people, by doing what they liked, were really in- 
debted to him for their liberty ; and for the pur- 
pose of diminishing his general unpopularity he 
managed the election of Lucius Cinna, who was of 
the opposite faction, to the consulship, having first 
bound, him by solemn imprecations and oaths to 
favoi:ir his measures. Cinna ascended the Capitol 
witdi a stone in his hand and took the oath ; then 
p;ronouncing an imprecation on himself, that, if he 
did not keep faithful to Sulla, he might be cast out 
of the city as the stone from his hand, he hurled 
it to tlie ground in the presence of a large number 
of persons. But as soon as Cinna had received the 
consulship, he attempted to disturb the present 
settlement of affairs, and prepared to institute a 
process against Sulla, and' induced Virginius, one 
of the tribunes, to be the accuser ; but Sulla, with- 
cut caring for him or the court, set out with his 
army against Mithridates. 

11. It is said that about the time when Sulla 
was conducting his armament from Italy, many 
omens occurred to Mithridates, who was staying 
in Pergamum, and that a Victory, bearing a 
crown, which the people of Pergamum were letting 
down upon him by some machinery from above, 
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was broken in pieces just as it was touching his 
head, and the crown falling i|pon the theatre 
came to the ground and was destroyed, which made 
the spectators shudder and greatly dispirited Mi- 
thridates, though his affairs were then going on fa- 
vourably beyond all expectation. For he had taken 
Asia from the Romans, and BUhynia and Cappado- 
cia from their kings, and had fixed himself at Perga* 
mum, where he was distributing wealth and pro- 
vinces and kingdoms among his friends ; one of his 
sons also held without any opposition the ancient 
dominions in Fontus, and the Bosporus as far as 
the uninhabited regions beyond the Maeotis ; Ari- 
arathes occupied Thrace and Macedonia with a 
large army ; and his generals with their forces were 
subduing other places. Archelaus, the greatest of 
his generals, was master of all the sea with his navy, 
and was subjugating the Cyclades and all the other 
islands east of Malea, and had already taken Euboea, 
while with his army, advancing from Athens as 
his starting-point, he was gaining over all the na- 
tions of Greece as far north as Thessaly, and had 
only sustained a slight check near Charoneia. 
For there he was met by Bruttius Sura, a iegatus 
of Sentius, preetor of Macedonia, and a man of 
signal courage and prudence. Archelaus was 
sweeping through Boeotia like a torrent, when he 
was vigorously opposed by Sura, who, after fight- 
ing three battles near Ch^roneia, repulsed him and 
drove him back to the coast. On receiving orders 
from Lucius Lucullus to make room for Sulla, who 
was coming, and to allow him to carry on the war, 
for which he had received his commission, Sura 
immediately left Boeotia and went back to Sentius, 
though he had succeeded beyond his expectations, 

G 3 
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and Greece was well disposed to change sides on 
account of his great merit. However, these ex- 
ploits of Bruttius were very brilliant. 

12. Now all the rest of the Grecian cities im- 
mediately sent deputations to Sulla and invited him 
to enler ; but against Athens, which was compelled 
by the tyrant Aristioip to be on the king’s side, he 
directed all his energies ; he also hemmed in and 
blockaded the Piraeus, employing every variety of 
engine and every mode of attack. If he had w aited 
a short time, he might have taken the Upper City 
without danger, for through want of provisions 
it was reduced by famine to extreme necessity ; but 
anxious to return to Rome, and fearing a new revo- 
lution there, at great risk fighting many battles 
and at great cost he urged on the war, wherein, be- 
sides the rest of the expenditure, the labour about 
the military engiues required ten thousand pair of 
mules to be daily employed on tliis service. As 
wood began to fail, owing to many of the works 
being destroyed by their own weight, and burnt by 
tlie incessant fires thrown by the enemy, Sulla laid 
his hands on the several groves and levelled the 
trees in the Academia, which was the best wooded 
of the suburbs, and those in the LyciEum. And 
as he wanted money also for the war, he violated 
the sacred depositaries of Greece, sending for the 
finest and most costly of the offerings dedicated in 
Epidaurus and Olympia. He w^rote also to the 
Alnphictyoiis to Delphi, saying that it w ould be 
better for the treasures of the god to be brought to 
him, for he would either have them in safer keep- 
ing, or, if he used them, he would replace them ; 
and he sent one of his friends, Caphis, a Phocian, 
to receive all the things after they Avere first 
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weig-hed. Capliis went to Delphi, but he wag 
afraid to touch the sacred things, and in the pre- 
sence of the ^mphictyons he deeply lamented the 
task that was imposed on him. Upon some of 
them saying that they heard the lute in the shrine 
send forth a sound, Caphis either believing what 
they said or wishing to inspire Sulla with some 
religious fear, sent him this information. But 
Sulla replied in a scoffing tone, he wondered Caphis 
did not understand that such music waa a sign 
of pleasure and not of anger, and he bade him 
take courage and seize tlie property, as the deity 
was quite willing, and in fact offered it. Now 
all the things were secretly sent off unobserved by 
most of the Greeks ; but the silver jar, one of 
the royal presents which still remained, could not 
be carried away by the beasts of burden owing to 
its weight and size, and the Amphictyons were 
accordingly obliged to cut it in pieces ; and this 
led them to reflect that Titus Flamininus, and 
Manius Acilius, and also -®milius Taulus — Acilius, 
who drove Antiochus out of Greece ; and the two 
others, who totally defeated the kings of Mace- 
donia — not only refrained from touching the Greek 
temples, but even gave them presents and showed 
them great honour anfl respect. These generals, 
however, were legally appointed to command troops 
consisting of well-disciplined soldiers, who had been 
taught to obey their leaders without a murmur: 
and the commanders themselves were men of kiif^ly 
souls, and moderate in their living and satisfied 
with a sm^l fixed expenditure, and they thought 
it baser to attempt to win the soldiers’ favour than 
to fear their enemies. But the generals at this 
time, as they acquired their rank by violence and 
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not by merit, and had more occasion to employ 
arms against one another than against the enemies 
of Rome, were compelled to act the demagogue 
while they were in command ;* and by purchasing 
the services of the soldiers by the money which 
they expended to gratify them, they made the 
Roman state a thing for bargain and sale, and 
themselves the slaves of the vilest wretches in order 
that they might domineer over honest men. This 
is what* drove Marius into exile, and then brought 
him back to oppose Sulla ; this ^made Cinna the 
murderer of Octavius, and Fimbria the murderer 
of Flaccus. And Sulla mainly laid the foundation 
of all this by his profusion and expenditure upon his 
own soldiers, the object of which was to corrupt 
and gain over to his side the soldiers of other com- 
manders; so that his attempts to seduce the troops 
of others and the extravagance by wliich his own 
soldiers were corrupted, made money always neces- 
sary to him ; and most particularly during the siege 
of Athens. 

1^. Now Sulla was seized with a violent and 
irresistible desire to take Athens, whether it was 
that he was ambitious to contend against a city 
whieli retained only the sliadow of its former glory, 
or that he was moved byTassion to revenge the 
scofls and jeers with which the tyrant Aristion 
irritated him and his wife Metella, by continually 
tenting them from the wall and insulting them. 
Tnis Aristion was a compound of lewdness and 
cruelty, who combined in himself all the worst of 
the vices and passic|ps of Mithridates, and now liad 
brought as it were a mortal disease in its last ex- 
tremities upon city which had come safe out of 
BO many wars and escaped from so many tyran- 
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nies and civil commotions. For noiv when a 
medhnnuB of wheat was selling* for a thousaiid 
drachmee in the Upper City, and men were obliged 
to eat the part;henium that grew about the Acropolis^ 
and shoes and oil-flasks, he was drinking all day 
long and amusing himself with revels and pyrrhic 
dances, 'and making jokes at the enemy : he let the 
sacred light of the goddess go out for want of oil ; 
when the hierophant sent to ask for the twelfth 
part of a medimnus of wheat, he sent her as much 
pepper ; and when the members of the Senate and 
the priests inireated him to have pity on the city 
and come to terms with Sulla, he dispersed them by^ 
ordering the archers to fire on them. At last being 
persuaded witl* great difficulty, he sent two or three 
of his boon companions to treat of peace ; but in- 
stead of making any reasonable proposals, the men 
began to make a pompous harangue about Theseus 
and Eumolpus, and the Persian wars, on which 
Sulla said, Be gone, my good fellows, with your 
fine talk. I was not sent to Athens by the Homans 
to learn a lesson, but to compel rebels to submit.” 

14. In the mean time, as the story goes, some 
soldiers in the Ceramicus overheard certain old 
men talking to one another, and abusing the tyrant 
for not guarding the Approach to the wall about 
the Heptachalcum, which was the only part, they 
said, where it was practical)le and easy for the 
enemy to get over ; and the soldiers reported to 
Sulla what they heard. Sulla did nut neglect ffce 
intelligence, but he went to the spot by night, and 
seeing that^it was practicabL^ he set about the 
thing forthwith. He says in Ira Memoirs that the 
first man who mounted the wall was Marcus Teius, 
who, finding a soldier in his way, struck him a 
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violent blow on the helmet, which broke his sword ; 
still Marcus did not retreat, but kept his ground. 
The city then Avas taken from this quarter, as the 
old Athenians said it niig-ht bR. Sulla having de- 
stroyed and levelled that part of the Avail whicli 
lies between the Pinnic and the Sacred Gate, 
about midnight entered the city, striking terror 
Avith the sound of trumpets and horns, and the 
shouts and cries of the soldiers, Avlio had his full 
licence to plunder and kill, and made their way 
through the streets Avith naked i^ords. The slain 
Avere not counted, but the number is even now 
measured by the space oA^er which the blood flowed. 
For besides those who Avere slaughtered in the 
other parts of the city, the* blood of those Avho fell 
about the Agora covered all the Ceramicus within 
Dipylum ; many say that it even flowed through 
the gates and deluged the suburbs. But though 
the number of those Avho perished by the sword 
Avas so great, as many killed themselves for sorrow 
and regret at the overthrow of their native ci^. 
For all the most honest citizens were driven to 
despair, expecting in Sulla neither humanity nor 
moderation. But, however, when Meidias and 
Calliphon, Avho w^ere exiles, fell doAvn at his knees 
Avith iritreaties, and the Senators Avho Avere in his 
army urged him to save the city, being now sated 
Avith vengeance and passing some encomiums upon 
the ancient Athenians, he said he would pardon 
the many for the sake of the few, and the living 
for the sake of the dead. Sulla states in his Me- 
moirs, that he taok Athens on the Calends of 
IMarch, which day nearly coincides with the neAv 
moon of Anthesterion, in Avhich month it happens 
that the Athenians perform many ceremonies in 
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commemoration of the great damage and loss occa- 
sioned by the heavy rain, for they suppose that the 
deluge happened pretty nearly abcru# that tin^. 
When the city.was taken, the tyrE^nt retreated to 
the Acropolis, where he was b^ieged by Curio, 
Avho was commissioned for this purpose : after 
he had held out for some time^ Aristinn was com- 
pelled to surrender for want of water ; his sur- 
render was immediately followed by a token from 
the deity, for on the very day and hour on which 
Curio took the tyrant from the Acropolis, the 
clouds gathered in the clear sky, and a violent 
shower descended which filled the Acropolis with 
water. Sulla soon took the Piraeus also, and burnt 
the greater part of ife^ including the arsenal of 
Philo, which was a wonderful work. 

15, In the mean time Taxiles, the general of 
Mithridates, coming down from Thrace and 
Macedonia with one hundred thousand foot, ten 
thousand horse, and ninety scythe-bearing' four- 
horse chariots, summoned Archelaus, who was still 
lying with his ships near Munychia, and was 
neither inclined to give up the sea. nor ready to 
engage with the Homans : his plan was to protract 
the war and to cut off the supplies of the enemy. 
But Sulla saw as quick, as Archelaus, and moved 
into Bocotia from a niggardly region, which even 
in time of peace could not have maintained his 
troops. Most people thought that he had made 
a false calculation in leaving Attica, which is a 
rough country and ill adapted for the movements 
of cavalry, to throw himself into the champaign 
and open trdcta of Bocotia, wHen he knew that 
the strength of the barbarians lay in their chariots 
and cavalry. But in his flight from famine and 
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scarcity, aa I have already observed, he was com- 
pelled to seek the hazard of a battle. Besides, he 
was alarmed%or Hortensius, a skilful general and 
a man ambitious of distinction, who was conduct- 
ing a force fromi^hessaly to Sulla, and had to 
pass through the straits where the enemy was wait- 
ing for him. For all these reasons Sulla moved 
into Bccotia. But Caphis, who was from ray 
town, evading the barbarians by taking a different 
route from what they expected, led Hortensius 
over Parnassus, close by Tithora, which was not 
Rt that time so large a city as it is now, but only a 
fort on a steep rock scarped all round, to which 
pjace in time of old the Phociaiis who fled from 
Xerxes, escaped with their jiShoperty and were there 
in safety. Hortensius having encamped there 
during the day repelled the attacks of the enemy, 
and at night descending to Patronis, through a 
difficult path joined Sulla, who met him with his 
forces. 

16. Having united their forces, Sulla and Hor- 
tensius occupied an elevation rising out of the 
midst of the plains of Elateia, which was fertile 
and extensive, and had water at its base : it is 
called Philobceotus, and its natural qualities and 
position are most highly • coimii ended by Sulla. 
When they were encamped, the weakness of the 
Roman force was apparent to the enemy ; for the 
cavalry did not exceed fifteen hundred, and the in- 
fantry was below fifteen thousand. Accordingly 
the rest of the generals, against the wish of Arche- 
laus, drew out their forces in order of battle, and 
filled the plain with horses, chariots, shields, and 
bucklers ; and the heavens could not contain the 
shouts and cries of so many nations putting them- 
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selves in battle array. At the same time the pomp 
and costly splendour of the troops we^not without 
effect nor their use in causing- alam ; but the 
g-littering- of tfie amis, which were curiously orna- 
mented with g-old and silver, and the colour of the 
Median and Scythian dresses mingled with the 
brightness of the brass and steel, produced a fire- 
like and formidable appearance as the massed 
moved like waves and changed their pdaces, w that 
the Romans hid themselves behind their ramparts, 
and Sulla, being unable by any words to remove 
their fear, and not choosing to urge men to a 
battle who were disposed to run away, kept quiet 
and had to endure the insulting boasts and ridicule 
of the barbariiiDS. Rut this turned out most 
favourable to ihe Romans ; for the enemy despis- 
ing them, neglected to preserve discipline, and in- 
deed, owing to the number of commanders, the 
army was not generally inclined to obey orders ; 
a few kept to their post within their ramparts, but 
the greater part, tempted by the hope of booty 
and plunder, were dispersed many days’ journey 
from the camp. It is said that they destroyed the 
city of Panopeus. and plundered Lebadeia, and 
robbed the oracular shrine without any order from 
a general. Sulla, who could not endure to see 
the cities destroyed before his eyes and was greatly 
irritated, no longer allowed his soldiers to be in- 
active, but leading them to the Cephisus, he com- 
pelled them to divert the stream from its course and 
to dig ditches, allowing no man any cessation and 
punishing most severely all who gave in, his object 
being to tire his soldiers with labour and to induce 
them fb seek danger as a release from it. And it 
happened as he wished. For on the third day of 
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this labour, as Sulla was passing by, they intrcated 
him with j^ud shouts to lead them against the 
enemy. He replied, that they said this not because 
tliey wLshed to fight, but because they disliked 
labour ; but if they really were disposed to fight, 
he bade them move forthwith with their arms to 
yonder place, pointing out to them what was for- 
merly the Acropolis of the Parapotamii, but the 
city was then destroyed and there remained only a 
rocky precipitous hill, separated from Mount He- 
dylium by the space occupied by the river Assus, 
which falling into the Cephisus at the base of the 
Hedylium and thus becoming a more rapid stream, 
makes the Acropolis a safe place for encampment. 
Sulla also wished to seize the height, as he saw the 
dialcaspides of the enemy pressing on towards it, 
and as his soldiers exerted themselves vigorously, 
he succeeded in occupying the place. Archelaus, 
being repelled from this point, advanced towards 
Chsroneia, upon which the men of Chseroneia 
who were in Sulla’s army entreating him not to 
let their city fall into the hands of the enemy, he 
sent Gabinius, a tribune, with one legion, and per- 
mitted the men of Ch®roneia to go also, who, 
though they had the best intention, could not reach 
the place before Gabinius': so brave a man he was, 
aM more active in bringing aid than even those 
who prayed for it. Juba says it M^as not Gabinius 
who was sent, but Ericius. However this may be, 
our city had a narrow escape. 

•IT. From Lebadeia and the oracle of Trophonius 
favourable omens and predictions of victory were 
sent to the Romans, about which the people of the 
country have a good deal to say. But Sulla, in tlie 
tenth book of his Memoirs, writes, that Qiiiniii.s 
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Titius, a man of some note among those who had 
mercantile affairs in Greece, came to ||iin immedi- 
ately after the victory in Charoneia, to report 
that Trophonius foretold a second battle and vic- 
tory there in a short time. After Titius, a soldier 
in his arm}^, named Salveiiius, brought an answer 
from the god, as to what would be the result of 
atfairs in Italy. Both reported the same as to the 
vision of the god : they sd,id, that in beauty and 
stature he was like the Olympian Jupiter. After 
erossinff the Assus and advancintr to the foot of 
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Hedyliuni, Sulla encamped near Archelaus, who 
had thrown up a strong intreiichment between 
mounts Acontium and Hedylium, at a place 
called the Assia, The spo^iton which he encamped 
is called Archelaus from his name up to the pre- 
sent day. After the interval of one day Sulla 
left Murena with one legion and two cohorts, to 
annoy the enemy if he should attempt to form in 
order of battle ; he himself sacrificed on the banks 
pf the Cephisus, and the victims being favourable, 
lie advanced towards Chaeroneia with the object of 
again effecting a junction with the forces there, 
and examining the place called Thurium, which 
was occupied by the . enemy. This is a rough 
summit and a conical-shaped hill, named Ortho- 
pagus ; and under it is the stream of the Mdlius 
and a temple of the Thurian Apollo. The deity 
has this name from Thuro, the mother of Chseron, 
who is said to have been the founder of Chaeroneia. 
Some say that the cow wliich was given by the Py- 
thian Apollfi as a guide to Cadmus, appeared there, 
and that the place was so called from her ; for the 
Phoenicians call the cow Thor. As Sulla waa 
approaching Chceroneia, the tribune who was sta- 
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tioned in the city led out the soldiers undel arms, 
and met hj|n with a chaplet of hay. No sooner 
had Sulla received the chaplet, and after saluting 
the soldiers, encouraged them to the approaching 
battle, than two Chaeroneians (Homoloichus and 
Anaxidamos) presented themselves to him and 
undertook to drive^the enemy from Thurium if he 
would give them a few soldiers. Thty said there 
was a path unknown to the barbarians, leading 
from the place called Petrachus by the Museum 
to the highest point of Thurium, and that by 
taking this direction they could, without difficulty, 
tall on the enemy and either roll stones down 
upon them from above or drive them into the 
plain. Afi Gabinius l^re testimony to the courage 
and fidelity of the men, Sulla bade them make the 
attempt ; and in the mean time he formed his line 
and* distributed his cavalry on each flank, himself 
taking the right and giving Murena the command 
on the left. The legati Galba and Hortensius, 
with some reserved cohorts in the rear, occupied the 
neighbouring heights, to prevent the army from 
being attacked on the flank, for it was observed 
that the enemy were placing a strong body of 
cavalry and light infantry on their wings, with the 
view of adapting that part of their battle to ready 
anlt easy manceuvres, their design being to extend 
their line and to surround the Romans. 

19, In the mean time the Chaeroneians, whom 
Sulla had placed under the command of Ericius, 
went round Thurium without being perceived, 
and all at once showed themselves to the enemy, 
who immediately ^ling into great confusion, took 
to flight and sustained considerable loss, but chiefly 
fpom’lhemselves ; for as they did not stand their 



ground, but ran down they got entangled 

among their o>vn spears and shoved one anotheir 
down the rocks, while the Chsroiieikhs pressing 
upon them from above, wounded them in the parts 
which were unprotected; and there fell of the 
enemy to the number of three thousand. Part of 
those who got safe to the f^t of the hill, being met 
by Murena, whose troops were already in order of 
battle, had their retreat cut off and were destroyed i 
the rest forced their way to the army of Archelauai 
and, falling upon the line in disorder, caused a 
general alarm and confusion, and some loss of time 
to the generals ; and this did them no small harm, 
for Sulla promptly led his forces against the enemy 
while they were still in disorder, and by quickly 
traversing the interval between the two lines, de- 
prived the scythe-bearing chariots of all oppor- 
tunity of being effective. The efficacy of the 
chariots depends mainly on the space they traverse, 
by which they acquire velocity and momentum; but 
when the space is small their attack is ineffectual 
and feeble, just like missiles that have not been 
propelled with due force. Now this happened to 
the barbarians. The first chariots were driven on 
without any vigour, and came feebly against the 
ranks of the Romans, who easily pushed them a^ide, 
and, clapping their hands and laughing, called far 
more, as the people do in the horse-races of the 
Circus. Upon this the infantry joined battle ; the 
barbarians pushed forward their long spears and 
endeavoured by locking their shields to maintain 
their ranks in line : the Romans hurled their jave- 
lins, and then drawing their swords, endeavoured 
to beat aside the speafs, that they might forthwith 
close with the enemy ; for they wei:e irritated at 
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seeing drawn up in front pf the enemy fifteen thou- 
sand slaves, whom the king’s generals had invited 
fipm the citieS^ Uy a proclamation of freedom, and 
enrolled among the hoplitm. A Roman centurion 
istsaid to have remarked, that slaves had only free- 
dom of speech at .the Saturnalia, so far as he knew. 
-Now, owing to the^ depHi of the ranks of these 
slaves and their close order, it was some time 
1|>efore they could be made to give way before the 
heavy-armed Roman soldiers, and they also fought 
with more courage than one expects from a slave ; 
but the missiles from the slings and the light 
|ftyelins which were showered upon them unspar- 
ingly by the Romans in the rear, at last made 
them turn and put them into eoinplele confusion . 

19. While Archelaus was extending his right 
'Wil^, in order to surround the Romans, Horteiisius 
his cohorts advance at a run, w ith the inten- 
tion of taking the enemy iu the flank ; but, as 
Ai^helaus suddenly wheeled rounrl with his twc) 
thousand horsemen, Horteiisius was overpowered 
by numbers and retreated towards the mountaiji 
region, being gradually separated from the main 
bc^ypf the army and in danger of being completely 
hemmed in by the barbarians, Sulla, who was on 
the right wing, which wa^ not yet engaged in the 
action, hearing of the danger of llortensius, 
liastened to relieve him. Archelaus conjecturing 
from the dust raised by Sulla’s troops how the 
matter was, . left Hortensius, and wheeling round 
moved towards the position which Sulla liad 
quitted (the right), expecting to find the soldiers 
there without their general, and to 'defeat them. 
At the same time Taxiles led the Chalcaspides 
against Murena ; and now th§ shouts being raised 



from both armies and re-echoed by the 
Sulla halted and hesitated to which quarter 
should move. Having determined tolnaintain hS^ 
own original position, he sent Hortensius ^ith fbiui^ 
cohorts to support Mureiia, and ordering the iiiUir 
to follow him, he hurried to the right wing, whicb"^ 
unaided was bravely residtog Archelaus ; but ae 
soon as Sulla appeared, the Romans completd|p'^ 
broke the line of Archelaus, and pursued the baif-^v 
barians in disorderly flight to the river and Mount 
Acontium. However Sulla did not leave Mureifit 
alone in his dangerous position, but hastened to 
help him. Seeing, however, that the Romans wero 
victorious here also, he joined in the pursuit. Now 
many of the barbarians were cut down in^th(^ 
plain, but the f;reatest number were destroyed in 
tlie attempt lo regain their entreJichments, 
only ten thousand out of so large a* host made 
escape to Chalcis. Sulla says in his Memoirs, that 
he missed only fourteen of his own soldiers, 
that ten of them showed themselves in the eveniny!y 
in commemoration of which he inscribed on the 
trophies, Mars and Victory, and Venus, to sig-^ 
iiify that he had gained the victory no ^lesa 
through good fortune than skill and courage. One 
of these trophies, which oommemorates the victory 
in the plain, stands where the^soldiers of Archelaus 
first gave ground in the flight to the Molus ; tlie 
other is placed on the summit of Thorium, to com-- 
memorate the surprise of the barbarians, with, a 
Greek inscription in honour of the courage e# 
Homoluichus and Anaxidamus. Sulla celebrate^ 
the festival fo^ the victory in Thebes at the foun;* 
tain of (Edipus, wheft he erected a stage. Th^ 
judges were Greeks invited from the other cili^ of 
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Groeoe'; fbr Sulla coakl nol be reconcile to the 
*^^lebaDA ; and he took from them half of theii 
land% which he dedicated to the Pythian Apollo 
and Olympian J upiter ; and from the revenue ol 
these lands he ordered the sums of money which he 
had taken from them to be repaid to the deities. 

20. After the battle ^ihlla received intellig-ence 
thp^Placcus, who belonged to the opposite faction, 
was chosen consul, and was crossing the Ionian sea 
with a force which ^YBS said to be designed against 
]^thridates, but was in fact directed against him- 
self; and accordingly he advanced to^va^ds Tlies- 
epdia- to meet Flaccus, He had advanced to the 
mnghbourhood of Meliteia, when reports from all 
fiides^rcached him that the country in his rear was 
ralraged by another army of Mithridates as nume- 
rous as that which he had dispersed. Dorylaus 
baA landed at Cllalcis with a large navy, on board 
of which he brought eighty thousanrl men of the 
trained and disciplined troops of Mithridates, 
bIS he immediately advanced into Bocotia and 
occupied the country, being eager to draw Sulla to 
an engagement, and paying no regard to Archelaus, 
who 4(lissuaded him from fighting : he even said 
publicly that so many thousands could never have 
been destroyed if there kad not been treachery . 
However, Sulla, who quickly returned to Bmotia, 
showed Dorylaus that Archelaus was a prudent 
man and liad formed a very just estimate of tlie 
coui»ge of the Romans, for after a slight kirmish 
with Sulla near Tilphossium, Dorylaus was him- 
the first among those who were not for decid- 
ing the matter by a battl^ but thougUt it best to 
prolong the war till the Roftans should be ex- 
hausted by want of supplies. However, A.rch elans 
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was soiii6wliat encourag^ed }9f th6 positioiii^f^c^ 
en<?.ampmeTit near (^chomenus, which 
feivoufable for battle to an army which 'Ti^^^lle 
superiority in cavalry ; for of all the^ plains 
Boootia noted for their beauty and extent, 
which commences at the city of Orchomenus, 
the only one which spreads without interrup^fo 
and without any trees, and it reaches to the mar^n 
ifi^^hich the river Melas is lost. The Mela3^rli|(i 
close to Orchomenus, and is the only river hi 
Greece that is a copious and navig^able stream 
its source ; it also increases like the Nile about the 
summer solstice, and the same plants grow on 
banks ; but they produce no fruit and do not attetni 
any large si/e. Its course however is shorty 
the larger j)a) ' of the water is soon lost in obsciite 
marshes ove’ j^rown with shrubs : a small part jo]^ 
the C "phisus somewhere about the point where Iro' 
Jake is said to produce the reed that is adapted to 
leaking musical pipes. 

21 . The two armies being encamped near oi^ 
another. Arclielaus kept quiet, but Sulla began 
to rJig Irciuhes on both sides with the view, 

of '^‘iitting off the enemy from thefibard 
iU'-Ui'l and tliose parts which were favourable iJii 
’ ulry and dj i\ijjg tliem'into the marshes. How- 
ever, tlie Itarhariaris would not endure this, and as 
f^O'.rf Lis tutu generals allowed them to attack thi 

'lOLi IS. :licy rushed forward with so much vigoiSf' 
.iiid tar *e, that not %nly were the men dispersed 
who we^e working at the trenches, but the gTe A |r 
parr of the lipman troops that were drawn ui^lbi? 
their f-n tection w er^nvylved in the flight. Ujgo^ 
this Sulla leapt down from his horse, and snatebxtig 
up a standard, made his way through the fugittVci 
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the enemy, hryilig out^ “For my part, 
Komaiu^ it is fit 1 should cHe liere; as for you, 
wWen you are asked where you deserted your Im- 
perator, remember to say it was iu Orchomenus.’* 
These words made the soldiers rail}", and two co- 
horts came to their snpj)ort from the right wing, 
which Sulla led ag-iinst the enemy and put them 
flight. He then led his soldiers back a short 
^stance, and after allowing them to take some food, 
began again to work at the trendies which were 
tifesignod to enclose the enemy^s camp. The bar- 
barians made another attack in better order than 
H^fore ; in which Diogenes, the son of the wife of 
'Archelaus, fell’ fighting bravely un the right wing; 
a4d the bowmen being hard pressed by the Romans 
and having no means of retreat, took their arrows 
altogether in their hands, ^and using them like 
Si^rds, struck at the Romans, but at last they were 
driven back to their camp, wliere they spent a 
Whetched night owing to theit wounds and great 
losses. As soon os day dawned Snlla again led his 
soldiers up to the enemy's encampment, and again 
commenced working at the ditches. The enemy 
eainil^ out in great force, but Svdla put them to 
Bight, and as no one stood his ground after they 
were thrown into disordelf, Sulla stormed the camp. 
The swamps and the lake were filled with the blood 
bodies of those who fell, even to the pre- 
sent day many barbarian bow^, helmets, and pieces 
of iron cuirasses and swordl are found buried in 
marshes, though it is near two hundred years 
SintJe the battle. Such, according to^ the historians, 
was the battle about ChcBroj^eia and near Orcho- 
inenus. 

r^innn nnrl Oa-rKn woi-A nrkw nrknrl im fin rr f liP'n- 
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selves towards' the chief mtSi at Rome in an ilteg^l 
and violent manner, and many flying frora tli^ir 
tyranny reported to the camp of Sulla as a harbour 
of refuge, do that in a sliort time a kind of Senato was 
formed about him. Metella also, who had with diffi- 
culty escaped with her children, came and reported 
that his house and farms were burnt by his eiieniies^ 
and slie entreated him to go to the assistance 0^1% 
friends at Rome. Sulla was perplexed what to f 
he could not endure the thoughts of neglecting ^is 
country in her present oppressed condition, lior 
did he see howjie could leave so great an under- 
taking as the Mithridatic war imperfect. In the 
mean time the re* came to him a rderehant of Delos, 
named ArcliLlaus, who secretly brought from Ar- 
chelaus, the king's general, hopes of peace and cer- 
tain proposals. Sulla was so well pleased that he 
wai eager for an interview with Archelaus; and tfrey 
met at Delium on the sea-coast, where the temple 
of Apollo is. Af^helaus, who began the confer- 
ence, urged Sulla to give up Asia and the Pontue, 
and to sail to Rome tf> prosecute the war against 
his enemies, and he offered him money, ships, and 
troops on behalf of ilie king. Sulla in reply ad- 
vised Archeldus not to trouble himself any further 
about Mithridates, but fo assume the kingly title 
himself and to become an ally of Rome, and to give 
up the ships of Mithridates. As Archelaus pro- 
fessed his detestation- of such treachery, Sulla said, 

‘‘ You then, Arcliefaus, who are a Cappado&(^, 
and the slave of a barbarian king, or, if you plea^, 
liis friend— y^)u refuse to do a base deed for 
splendid a reward, and yet venture to talk abpiit 
treachery to me who am a Roman general, am 
Sulla, as if you were not that Archelaus who fled 

II 2 
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from Chaeroneia with a few men out of your one 
hundred and twei*jty thousand, and were hid for 
two days in the marshes of Orchomenus, and left 
Boeotia with all the roads made impassable by tlie 
heaps of dead Upon this Archelaus eliang-ed Jiis 
tone, and humbling’ himself, entreated Sulla to give 
up the war and to oome to terms with Mithridhtfe. 
Bulla accepted the proposal, and peace was made 
on the following terms : — Mitliridates was to give 
up Asia and Paphlagonia, and to surrender Bithy- 
nia to Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, 
to pay down to the Romans two thousand talents, 
and to give them seventy ships fitted with brass 
and completely^ equipped ; Sulla w as to confirm 
Mitliridates in the rest of his possessions and to 
recognise him as an ally .of the Romans. 

23. These terms being settled, Sulla retraced 
his'^'steps and marched through Thessaly and Mace- 
donia to the Hellespont in company with Arche- 
laus, whom he treated with greSft respect. 
laus fell dangerously ill at Larissa, on which SuIlT 
stopped his march and paid as much attention to 
him as if he had been one of his own officers 
^nd fellow-generals. This gave rise to some sus- 
picion that the battle of Cheer oneia was not fairly 
fought, which was strengthened by the feet tWt 
Sulla restored all the friends of Mithridates^-vvl^i 
he had taken prisoners, except Aristion the tyrant, 
who was an enemy of Archelaus, and whom he 
caiJsed to be poisoned ; but the most convincing 
proof of all was Sulla's giving the Cappadocian 
ten thousand plethra of land in Euboea, and the 
ttitje of friend and ally of. the Romans. However, 
Sulla makes his apology about these matters in his 
Memoirs. Ambajssadors from Mithridates now ar- 
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rived, and were ready to accede to all tlie terms 
agreed on, except that the kin^ would not consent 
to give up Paphlagonia, and as to the ships he dis- 
sented altogether ; on which Sulla in a passion 
exclaimed, What say ye ? Mithridates claims to 
keep Paphlagonia, and refuses to abide by the agree- 
nfteilt about the ships; I tligught he would have 
been thankful if I left him his right hand, which 
lias destroyed so many Romans. However, he will 
soon speak another language when I have crossed 
over to Asia. At present let him stay in Perga- 
mum and there direct the conduct of a campaign 
which he has not se^.’' The ambassadors were so 
much alarmed that they said nothing, but ArcTie- 
laus implored Sulla and tried to soften his anger, 
clinging to his hand, with tears in his eyes. At 
last he prevailed on Sulla to let him go to Mithri- 
datea, and he promised to effect a peace on Sulla’s 
own terms, or to kill liimself. Sulla accordingly 
sent Archelaus to^ Mithridates, and in the mean 
time he invaded Maedice, and having ravaged the 
greater part of it, returned to Macedonia, and found 
Archelaus at Philippi, who reported that all was 
favourable, but that Mithridates much wished to 
have an interview with him. Mithridates was' 
mainly juduced to this -by the circumstance that 
Fimbria, after murdering the consul Flaccus, who 
belonged to the opposite faction, and defeating the 
generals of Mithridates, was advancing against the 
king himself. It was fear of Fimbria that mode 
Mithridates more inclihed to make a friend oF 
Sulla. 

24. Accordingly they mot at Dardanus in the 
Troad: Mithridates had there two hundred rowing- 
ships, twenty thousand heavy-armed soldiers, six 
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thousand horsemen, and many of his scythe-bearinnr 
chariots : Sulla had four cohorls and two hundred 
horsemen. Mithrifl&tes advanced to meet Sulla 
and held out his hand, on which Sulla asked liim 
if he would put an end to the war on the terms 
agreed to by Archelaus. As the king made no 
repl^j Sulla said, “ A^ell, those who sue must speiilt 
first ; conquerors may remain silent.’' Mithridates 
began an apology, in wliich he partly imputed tlie 
origin of the war to the deities, and partly threw the 
blame on the Romans ; but Sulla cut him short by 
saying, that he had long ago been told, and now lie 
kne^y by his own experience, that Mithridates was 
a must skilful speaker, inasmuch as he had no 
difficulty in finding words to justify acts wdiich 
were so base and so contrary to all right. Sulla 
went on to- recapitulate all that Mithridates Jiad 
done, reproaching him in bitter terms, and he then 
asked him again, if he would abide by the agree- 
ment of Archelaus. Mithridates said that he w^ould ; 
on which Sulla embraced him, threw" bis arms fouiul 
liim and kissed him ; ’he tlieu brought forw^ard the 
kings Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes, and reconciled 
Mithridates to them. After surrendering to Sulla 
seventy ships and five hundred bowmen, Mithri- 
dates sailed off to the Pontu^. Siifla per^eiy^ tliat 
his soldiers were dissatisfied at the settlement of the 
war : they thought it shame that the greatest 
enemy of the Homans, Avho had contrived the mas- 
sacre of one hundred and fifty thousand Jtonans 
in ooe day, should "^be seen saiiing^mtvith 

Liie wealtn and the spalls of Asia, Avhicli ^he‘ had 
b^en plundering and levying contributions on for 
four years; Sulla apologized to the soldiers 16y say- 
ing that he should not be able to oppose both Fim- 
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bria and IVlithridates, if. they were united agamst 
him. 

25 . From Dardanus Sulla maitched against Fim- 
bria, who was encamped near Thyateira, and halting 
there, began to throw up his intrenchmeiits. Fim- 
bria’s men coming out of their camp in their jackets 
embraced the soldiers of Sulla, and began to assist 
them zealously in their works. 'Fimbria seeing that 
his soldiers had deserted him, and fearing Sulla’s un- 
forgiving temper, committed suicide in the camp. 
Sulla now levied a contribution on Asia to the 
amount of twenty thousand talents ; and he reduced 
individuals to beggary by the violence and exac- 
tions which he permitted to the soldiers who were 
quartered ^n their houses. He issued an order (;liat 
the master of a house should daily supply the sol- 
dier who was quartered on him with four tetra- 
drachma, and with dinner for himself and as many 
of his friends as he chose to invite ; a centurion 
Avas to receive fifty drachmsDe daily, and to be sup- 
plied with two garments, one to wear in the house 
and the other when he w^ent abroad. 

26. Sulla set sail from Ephesus Avith .all his 
ships, and on the third day anchored in thu Pi- 
FBEUS, After being initiated into the Eleusiniaa 
mysteries, he appuopriatfeid to himself the library 
of Aji^ellicon of Teos, which contained most of 
the Avritin^ of Aristotle and Theophrastus. The 
works of these two philosophers Avere not then well 
knoAvn to people in general. It is said that when 
the library Avas brought to Home, Tyrannio the 
grammarian arranged most of the books, and that 
Andronicus of Hhodes liavirtg procured copies from 
Tyrannio, published them, and made the table# 
which are now in use. It appears that the oldet 
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Peripatetics were indeed well instructed men, and 
devoted to Jetters, but they did not possess many of 
the' writings of Aristotle and Theophrastus, nor yet 
correct copies, owing to the circumstances that the 
books came into the hands of the heirs of Neleus 
of Scepsis, to whom Theophrastus bet)ueathed them, 
and that they were ignorant persons, who never 
troubled themselves about such matters. While 
Si^lla was staying at Athens, he was seized with a 
numbness in his feet, accompanied with a feeling 
of heaviness, which Strabo calls “ a stammering of 
gout.” Accordingly he crossed the sea to ^Tklep- 
sus, where he used the warm springs, at tlie same 
time indulging in relaxation and spending all his 
time in the company of actors. As he wafi walking 
about on the sea-shore, some fishermen presented him 
with some^yery fine fish ; Sulla was much pleased 
with the present, but on hearing that the men be- 
longed to Haloeae, he said. What, is there an Halaean 
still alive ? For it happeimd, that while pursuii;^ hiS 
enemies after the victory at Orchomenus, he^lc- 
stroyed at once three Boeotian cities, Antliedon, 
Larymim, and Halaeae. The men were struck 
speechless with fear, but Sulla with a smile^ade 
them g® away in good heart* for the intenf^l^ 
they had brought were no meanrones, and not to 
be despised. Upon this the Kalians s^ they took^ 
courage and again occupied their city. 

27. Sulla went throwh Thessaly and Macedo- 
nia to the sea-coast, wh^ he made prepaiiilk^ns to 
cross from .Dyrrachium to Bnindisium with. twelve 
hundred ships. Dyrrachium is Apollonia, 

and near to Apollonia is the Nymph^m, a sacred 
ispot, where perpetual streams of fire rise in variotia 
places out of a green grassy valley. It is said that 
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a sleeping" satyr was joaught there, such a one" as 
sculptors and painters represent, aiitl^was brought 
to Hulla and questioned by many interpreters as to 
who he was but bespoke with difficulty, and what 
he did utter was unihtelligible, and Bomething like 
a compound bf the neighing of a horse and the 
bleating of a goat ; upon which Sulla, who was 
startled at the monster, ordered him to be removed. 
Sulla was now about to take his soldiers over the 
sea, but he feared that when they landed in Italy 
they would disperse to their several cities ; how- 
ever, the soldiers voluntaril}'^ took an oath to abide 
by him, and not to do any damage in Italy from 
set design ; seeing also that he required much 
money, they all contributed something from what 
they had, each according to his means. However, 
Sulla would not receive the contrihution, but 
after commending their zeal and encouraging them 
he proceeded to cross the sea, as he expresses 
it in his memoirs^ to oppose fifteen hostile com- 
manders at the head of four hundred and fifty co- 
horts. The deity gave him sure prognostics of suc- 
cess ; for upon his sacrificing immediately^ on land- 
ing in Italy near Tarentum, the liver of the animal 
was found to have off it the figure of a crown of 
bay with two ribands attached to it.^ A short time 
al^ l)efor^ he crossed the sea, two large he-goats 
were seen in Campania near Mount Heph^eus, in 
the daytime, fightisg, and in all respects acting 
like men engaged in a coikest. But it was only a 
vision, and it gradually rose up from the ground and 
dispersed in the air in various directions like dark 
phantoms, and finally disappeared. No long tim^ 
after, in this spot, when the younger Mi^'iiii 
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dbd the consul Norbanuscatie upon liiin at the Lead 
of a larg-e force, Sulla, without having time to form 
his battle or to dispose his companies, but merely 
availing himself of the spirit that animated all his 
mop, and th^ impetuous courage, put to flight 
hi4 opponents, ajid shut Norbanus up in Capua 
with the loss of seven thousand of his soldiers. It 
\vQs this success, os some say, which prevLMit^ his 
soldiers from dispersing to their several cities, and 
encouraged them to stay with Sulla and to despise 
their opponents, though many times more nu- 
merous than themselves. At Silvinni, as Sulla 
says, a sl^ve of one Pontius, moved by a divine 
impulse, met him and declared that he brought 
from Bellona assurance of superiority in war and 
victory, but that if he did not make haste tlie Capi- 
tol would be burnt ; and this is said to have hap- 
pened on the very day which the man forctgjd, 
being the day before the Nones of Quintilis, 
we’^ijow call July. Further, Marcus Lucullus, 

Sulla’s commanders, was opposed at Fideutia with 
sixteen cohorts to fifty of the enemy, and though 
he had confidence in the spirit of his men, he was 
discouraged because a great^ part of them Avere 
unarmed. he wascoiBidering and hesitaftng 

what to do,' a gentle breeze blowing from the ad- 
joining plain, Avhich was covered with grass, carried 
many of the flowers to the array of Lucullus, and 
spontaneously strewed jthem about, so tliat they 
rested and fell on the dhen’s sliields and lielmets, 
which seemed to their opponents to be crowned 
with chaplets. Thus encouraged, the soldiers of 
Lucullus engaged, and gained a victory,, with the 
loss to the opposite party of eighmo thcMisand men 
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and thaiv camp. This IjiieuUnswas the brother oi 
the iucullus who afterwards defeated iVIithridat&s 
and Tigranes. 

28. Siilla/perceit*jn^ that he was still surrounded 
by many hostile canips and largo fonees, treache- 
rously invited Scipio, one of the consuls, to come to 
terms. ' Scipio accepted the proposal, which was 
folloTi^d by many meetings and conferences, but 
Sulla continually threw impediments and pretexts 
in the ^'ay of a final agreement, and in the mean, 
time he coiTupt^W Scipio’s soldiers by means of his 
own men, who were asjjractisefl in all kinds of de- 
ceit and fraud as their Commander. Goipg within 
the intrenchTiients of Scipio fend mingling with his 
soWiew, they mined over some by giving them 
money, othei*s by promises, and the rest by flattery 
and persuasion. At last Sulla with twenty cohorts 
approached the camp of Scipio, and his soldiers salu- 
te those of Scipio, who returned the saliife and came 
over to them. Scipio, thus deserted, was taken pli- 
Boiier in his tent, but set at liberty ; and'Sulla with 
the hventy cohorts, like so many tame birds, having 
entrappcfl foity of the enemy, led them all back to 
liis camp. On this occa^n, it is said, Carbo observed 
that he had to contenc^n Sulla both with a lion and 
a fox, but the Tox gave him most trouble. After 
this, in the neighbourhood of Signia, Marius at 
the head of eighty-four cohorts challenged Sulla to 
battle ; and Sulla wks very ready for the contest 
on that day, for he happened to have had a vision in 
his sleep of this sort : — He dreamed that the elder 
Marius, who Ijad long been dead, was advising his 
son to beware of the following day, els it would 
bring him heavy misfortune. This wa$ the reason^ 
that Sulla w as eager to fight, and he sent forDola- 
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bella, who was encamped at some distance. But 
as the enemy occupied the roads and cut off the 
communications, the soldiers of Sulla were wearied 
with fighting- and working at the roads at the same 
time ; and it liappened that much rain also fell, 
and added to the fatigue of their labour. Upon 
this, the centurions qoining up to Sulla, begged him 
to defer the battle, and pointed out to him that the 
soldiers were exhausted by fatigue and were lying 
on the ground witfi their shields imder tliem. 
Sulla consented unwillingly, and’^gav'^ orders for 
the army to halt there ; but while they were be- 
ginning to throw up their rampart and ilig their 
trenches, Marins advanceil against them confidently 
at the head of him troops, expecting to disjierse 
them in tlieir state of disorder and confusion. 
Now the clamion made good the words that Sulla 
heard in his dream ; for his soldiers, transported 
wi|h indignation and stopping tlieir work, fixed 
their spears in the ground close to the trenches, 
and drawing their swords Avith a loud shout, were 
forthwith at close quarters with the enemy. The 
soldiers of Marius did not stand their ground long, 
and there was a great slaiigj|ter of them in their 
flight. Marius, who fleii to Pr^neste, found the 
gates closed, but a rope lyeing let down from the 
walls, he fastened himself to it, and was drawn np 
into the city. Some historiaiK say, and Fenestella 
among them, that Marias saw nothing of the battle, 
but that being exhausted by vaiit of sleep and 
fatigue he lay down on the ground in the shade, 
and as soon as the signal was given for battle, fell 
asleep, and tliat he was roused with difficulty 
when the flight began. Sulla says that he lost 
only twenty-three men in this battle, and that he 
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killed of the enemy twenty thousand, and took 
eig^ht thousand alive. He was equally successful 
everywhere else through his generals I^onipeiiis, 
Crassus, Meteilus, Servilius ; for without sustain- 
ing any hut the most trifling loss, they destroyed 
the great armies of their opponents, and .jit last 
Carbo/who was the main support of the opposite 
party, stole away from his froops by night and 
sailed to Libyn. 

29 . In the last struggle however, like a fresh 
combatant, atta(*king an exhausted athlete, Telesi- 
nus the Samnite was very near tripping up Sulla and 
laying him prostrate at the gates of lionie. Tele- 
sinus was hastening with Larapwiius the Lucanian 
and a strong force to Praenest% in order to rescue 
Marius, who ,vas besiegt^d ; but finding that Sulla 
ill his front nud Pompeius in his rear were coming 
against him, and that he could neither advance nor 
retreat, like a brave and experienced man he broke 
lip his encampment by night and marched witlfall 
his force against Rome. And indeed he was very 
near surprising the city, which was unguarded; 
however, halting about ten stadia f^m the Col- 
line gate, he passed the night there, full of con- 
fidence and elated with h^e, as he had got the 
advantage over so many great generals. At day- 
break the most distinguished young men came out 
on horseback to oppose him, but many of them fell, 
and among them Claudius Appius, a man of noble 
rank and good character. This naturally caused 
confusion in the city, and there were women shriek- 
ing and people liurryiiig in all directions, in expec- 
tation that the city w^as goiiij^to be stormed, when 
llalbus appeared first, coming at full speed from 
Sulla with seven hundred horsemen. Balbus just 
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lialted' long enqugh to allo>y his men to dry the 
sweat from their iKmses : th«n bridling them again, 
they advanced quickly and engaged with the ene- 
my. In the mean time Sulla also -appeared, and 
ordering the advanced ranks tt^take some refresh- 
ment, ,J|e began to put them in order of battle. 
Dolabella and Torquatus earnestly entreated him 
to pause, and not to jJut all to the hazard with his 
exiiaiiated soldiers 9 they said, tiie contest was not 
with Carbo and Marlhs, but with Samnites and 
Lucanians, the most deadly and warlike enemies of 
Rome : but Sulla, without paying any regard to 
them, ordered the trumpets to sound the cliarge, 
tliough it was now about the tentli hour. The 
battle began, and fiercer than any that was 
fought in this campaign. The right wing, where 
Crassiis commanded, was completely successful ; 
but the/Jeft was Jiard pressed, and in a dangerous 
pbght, when Sulla came to its support mounted on 
a very spirited and fleet white horse, by which he 
w^as easily distinguished from the rest, aud two of 
the enemy’s soldiers, fixing their javelins, prepared 
to aim at him^^ Sulla did not see them, but ids 
groom w'hipped the horse, which just carried? his 
rider so far out of the reach of the spears that they 
passed close to the horse’s tail, and stuck in the 
ground. It is said that Bulla always carried about 
with him in his bosom, in battle, a small golden 
figure of Apollo, which he got from Delphi, and 
that he then kissed it, and said, “ Q Pythian 
Apollo, after raising the fortunate Sulla Cornelius 
in so many contests to. glory and renown, wilt thou 
tlirow him prostrate hlirc, at tlie gates of his native 
city, and so bring him to perish iriost ignobly with 
his fellow^-citizeiis After this address to the 
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god it is said that Salla entreated some, and threat-* 
en^ and laid hold of others ; thit at last, the left 
wing being completely broken, he was mingled 
with the fugitiyes and made his escape to the camp 
with the lo#s of nislliy of his ft iends and men of 
note. Not a few of the citizens also, who had 
come to see the fight, were killed and trampled 
down, so that it was thought all Was over with 
the city, and the blockade of Marius was all but 
raised, for many of the fugitives made their way 
to Preen este, and urged Ofella Lucretius, who had 
been appointed to conduct the siege^^fo break up ' 
his quarters with speed, as JSiilla ^vas killed, and 
Pome in the possession of the enemy. 

30. It was now far on in night ^hen men 
came to SnJ la’s cai^ from CraJiSus to get some- 
thing to eo.t for hii^ and his soldiers, for after put- 
ting the enemy to flight they had pursued them to 
Antemnee, and there ehcamped. Upon this intel- 
ligence, and that most of the enemy were killed, 
Sulla canap to Antemnae at daybreak. Herh 
three thousand soldiers sent to him to propose to 
surrender, and Sulla promised them tJieir lives if 
they would punish the rest of his enemies bemre they 
joined him. Trusting to his promise, these men 
attacked their comrades, find a great number on both 
sides were cut to pieces. However, Sulls^ got to- 
gether the soldiers who had offered to surrender and 
those who had survived the massacre, to the number 
of six thousand, in the Circus, and at the same 
time he summoned the Senate to the teinpla of 
Bellona. As soon as he began to speak, the men 
who were appoint^ to do tflte work began to cut 
down the six thou^nd men. A cry naturally arose 
from so many being butchered in a narrbw^ 
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space, ayd the Senators were startled ; but Sulla 
preserving- the same unmoved expression of cou^- 
lenance, bade them attend to what he was saying, 
and not trouble themselves about what was going 
on out^jide ; it was only soncdS villains wJio were 
being punisli^d by his orders. This made even 
the dullest Rpiuau see that there was merely an 
exchange of tyranJs, not a total change. Now 
Marius vas always cruel, and he grew more so, 
and the possession of power did not change his 
disposition. But Sulla at first used his fortune with 
moderation mnd like a citizen of a free state, and he 
got the reputation of. being a leader who, though 
attached to the aristocratical party, still regarded 
the intei^sts of tJie people; besides this, he was 
from his youth mrid of mirth, and so soft to pity as 
to be easily moved to tears. It was not without rea- 
son then, that his subsequent conduct fixed on the 
possession of great poweif^ithe imputation that it 
does not let men’s tempers abide by their original 
habits, but makes them violent, vain, inhuman. 
Now whether fortune really produces an alteration 
and change in a man’s natural ^disposition, or 
whether, when he gets to power, hi» bad qualities 
hitherto concealed are merely unveiled, is a matter 
that belongs another subject than the present. 

^ 31, Sulla now began to make blood floM^, and he 
mled the city with deaths without number or limit ; 
many persons were murdered on grounds of pri- 
vate enmity, w^ho had never had anything to do with 
Sulla, but h€! consented to their death to please his 
adherents. At last a young man, Caius Metellus, 
had the boldnesa to a^k Sulla in the* Senate-house, 
when there would be an end t* these miseries, and 
how far he would proceed before they could hope 
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to see them stop. “ We are not deprecating-.’^ ho 
said, ^^your vengieance against tliose whom you 
have determined to put out of th#way, but we en- 
treat you to relieve from uncertainty those whom 
you have det^rmined^o spare.” Sulla replied, that 
he had not yet determined whom he would spare. 
“ Tell us then,” said Metellus^ “ wJ^om you intend 
to punish.” Sulla said that he w'ould. Some say 
that it w^as not Metellus, but Afidius, one of Sulla’s 
batterers, who made use of the last expression. 
Sulla immediately proscribed eighty persons with- 
out communicating with any magistmte. As this 
caused a general murmur, he let one day pass, and 
then proscribed two hundred and twenty more, and 
again on the tiiird day as many. ,^In an harangue 
to the people, he sai^, with reference to tliese mea- 
sures, that )ic had proscribed all he could think of, 
and as to tliose who now escapect his memory, he 
w ould proscribe them al some future time. It was 
part of the proscription that » every man who re- 
ceived and ^irotected a proscribed person should 
be put to death for his humanity ; and there was 
no except! on for brothers, children, or parents. 
The reward for killing a proscribed person was 
tw^o talents, wdiether it was a slave who killed his 
meister or a son who killed his father. But what 
w’as considered most unjust of all, he affixed infamy 
on the sons and grandsons of the proscribed and 
confiscated their property. The proscriptions were 
not confined to Rome ; they extended to every city 
of Italy : neither temple nor hospitable' hearth nor 
father’s house, was free from murder, but husbands 
were butchered ir^.the arms of their wives, and 
children in the enibrace of their mothers. The 
number of those ^ho Avere massacred through 
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revenge v^aiid hatred was nothing compared with 
those who were murdered for their property. It 
occurred even to^the assassins to observe that the 
ruin of such a one was due to his large liouse, 
another man owed his death to his orchard, and 
another again to his warm baths. Quintus Aure- 
lius, a man wh^ never meddled with public atlairs, 
and thought was iio further concerned about all 
these calamities except so far ns he sympathized 
with the sufferings of others, happened to come to 
the Forum and there he read the names of tlie pro- 
scidbed. Finding his own name among them, he 
exclaimed, Alas ! n retch that I am ; his my farm 
at Alba that is my persecutor. He had not gone 
Jar before he was murdered by some one who wits 
m search of him. 

"^ 62 . In the mean time Marius killed liimself to 
tivoicl being taken, Sulla now went to Pneiiestc, 
and he began by examiniiig'the cai>e of each indivi- 
dual before he punished him; but having no time 
for this inquiry, he had all the people brought to 
one spot, to the number of twelve thousand, and 
ordered them to be massacred, withlthe exception 
of one man, an old friend of hisjiWlpom he offei’ed 
to pardon. But the man nobly declared he would 
never owe his safety to thep destroyer of Ids country, 
and mingling with the rest of the citizens he was 
cut down together with them. The affair of Lucius 
Catilina was perhaps the most monstrous of all. 
Lucius had murder^ his brother before the termi- 
nation of the war, and he asked Sulla to proscribe him 
among the test os if he were still aliy^ ; which was 
done. To show fhia gratitude, Catilina killed one 
Marcus Marius, wdio belonged the opposite fac- 
tion, and after bringing his head to Sulla, who was 
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then sitting iin the Forum, he went to the^temple 
of Apollo, which was close by, and washed his hands 
in tlie sacred font. ^ 

33. Beside the massacres, there were other tilings 
to cause di^tisfaction. Sulla Jiad liiniself pro- 
claimed Dictator, and thus revived this office after 
an interval of one liundred and twenty years. An 
act of indemnity was also passed •for all that he had 
clone ; for the future it was enacted that he should 
have power of life and death, and should confiscate 
property, distribute lands, found colonies, destroy 
them, take away kingdoms and give them to whchn 
lie pleased. The sales of confiscated property were 
conducted by him from his tribunal in such aii ar- 
rogant and tyrannical manner, that his mode of 
dealing with the produce of the sales wiis more in- 
tolerable than the seizure of the property : be gave 
away to handsome women, players on the lyre, 
iiiimi and worthless libettini, the lands, of whole 
nations and the revenues of cities ; to some men he 
gave wives, who were compelled to marry agciinst 
their will. Wishing to form an alliance with Pom- 
peius Magnus, he made him put away Jiis wife ; 
and he took j^inilia, who was the daughter of 
Scaurus and of ids own wife Metella, from her 
husband Manius Glabrio, 1»liough she was tlien witA 
child, and married her to Pompeius. Emilia died 
ill the house of Pompeius in childbirth. Lucretius 
Ofella, who had taken Praeneste, became a candi- 
date foi^The consulship, and canvassed for it. Sulla 
at first attefnpted to stop himn but on Lucretius en* 
tering the Fori^ supported by a large palrty, Sulla 
sent one of his centurions to kill Lucretius, himself 
the irhile sitting oiiniis tribunal in the temple of* 
Castor and Pollux, and looking down upon the 
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murder. The bystanders seized the centurion and 
brought him before the tribunal ; but Sulla bidding 
them stop their noise, declared that he had ordered 
the centurion to kijl Lucretius, and they must let 
him go. 

34. The triurhph of Sulla was magnificent for 
the splendour and rarity of the regal spoils ; but 
the exiles formed a ^ greater ornament to it and a 
noble spectacle. Tlie most illustrious and wealthy 
of the citizens followed in the prooessioii with 
chaplets on their heads, calling Sulla their saviour 
and father, inasmuch as through him they were re- 
stored to their country, their children, and their 
wives. When the triumph was over, Sulla before 
the assembled people gave an account of all the 
events of his life, mentioning with erjual particu- 
larity his good fortune and his great deeds, and in 
conclusion he bade tliem salute him by the name 
of Eutyches, for this is the nearest word to ex- 
press the Latin ^Felix : and when he wrote to 
Greeks or had any business to transact witli them, 
he called himself Epaphroditus. In our country 
also, on the trophies of Sulla, , there is the inscrip- 
tion : Lucius Cornelius Sulla Epaphroditus. As 
Metella bore him twins, Sulla named the male 
Faustus, and the female • Eausta : for the Romans 
apply the name.j^austus to what is fortunal^lS^il^^l 
gladsome. Sulla indeed trusted so far to his good 
fortune ratlier than to his actsj thi^t, though he had 
put many persona to death, and had made so many 
innovations and changes in the State, he laid down 
the Dictatorship, and allowed thef^eople to have 
the full control of the consulM elections, without 
going near them, and all the while walking about 
in the Forum, and .exposing himself to 9<ny one who 
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choose to call him to “^ccoui^, just like a 
private person. CoUltrary to Sulla’s wish, a bold 
man, and an enemy of liis; was likely to be elected 
consul, Marc«s Lepidus, not for his own merits, 
but because the people wished to please Porapeius, 
who was earnest in his support and canvassed for 
him. Sulla seeing- Pompeius Agoing home well 
pleased with his victory, called him to him and 
said ; What a fine piece of policy is this of yours, 
young man) for Lepidus to be proclaimed consul 
before Catulus, the most violent in preference to 
the most honourable of men ! It is, however, time 
for you not to be asleep, as you have strengthened 
your fival against yourself. Sulla said this in a 
kind of proplicfic tone, for Lepidus soon broke out 
in great excesses, and was at war with Pompeius. 

35. Sulla made an offering of the tenth part of 
his substance to Hercules, and feasted the people 
magnificently : so much greater indeed w as the pre- 
paration tlian what was required^ that a great quan- 
tity of provisions was daily thrown into the river, 
and wine was drunk forty years old, and even older. 
In the midst of “the entertainment, which lasted 
several days, Metella died. As the priests would 
not allow Sulla to go to her, or his house to be pol- 
luted by a dead body, Sti'lla sent Metella a writing 
of divorce, and ordered her, while, still alive, to be 
removed from his house to anotheifj So far he ob** 
served the custoill strictly through superstition ; but 
the law which limited the cost of funerals, though 
he had proposed it himself, he violated by sparing 
no expense. also violated his o^vTi laws for 

diminisliing the co^ of entertainments, endeavour- 
ii>g to forget his grief in extravagant drinking and 
feaisting, and in the company of buffoons. Aj^fqw 
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inoiitlis afteir his dea|ti there was a sliow of 

gladiators. As there was yet no distinction of 
places, but men and women sat promiscuously in 
the theatre, it clranced that a woman seateil herself 
near Sulla \N ho was very handsome and^ of g^ood 
family ; she was a daughter of IVIessala, and 
sister of the orator Ilortensius ; her name was 
Valeria, and she^ liad lately separated from her 
husband. This woman, going behind Sulla, placed 
her hand upon hinfi, and pulling a thread out 
of liis dress, returned to her place. As Sulla 
looked on her with some surprise, she said, No 
mischief, Imperatnr; I also wish to have a bit of 
your good fortune. Sulla was npt displeased at 
her words, and it was soon plain that he liad con- 
ceived a passion for the woman ; for he privately 
eeiit to ask her name, and made himself ac- 
cjnaintance with her family and her mode of life. 
After this there were interchanges of glances, and 
frequent side-looks, and giving and returning of 
smiles, and, finally, treaties and arrangements about 
inaniage, all which on her part perJiaps deserved 
no censure ; but as to vSulIa, however chaste and 
reputable the woman might be that he married, it 
was no reputable or decent matter that induced 
Jiim to it, for he was cau{;;^lit like a young man by 
mere looks and wanton airs, the nature of which 
is to excite the most depraved and impure feelings. 

36. Though Sulla married Valeria he still asso- 
ciated with actresses and female lute-players and 
daqcers, spending his time with theiif on beds, and 
drinking from an early hour of the day. These 
were the names of the persons who at this time 
enjoyed most of his favour: — Roscius the cOmcedian, 
Sorix the chief mimus, and Metrobhi^ who played 
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woincn’s parts iu men’s dress, and to whom, though 
Metrohius was now growing old, Sulhi all along* 
continued strongly attached, and never attempted 
to conceal it. By this inode of life he aggravated 
liis disease, which was slight in its origin, and for 
some time he was not aware that all his viscera 
w ere full of diseased matter. The flesh, being cor- 
rii/ ted by the disease, was changed into vermin, and 
though many persons ^vere engaged day anil night 
in taking the vermin away, what was got rid of was 
nothing compared with what came, for all his clothes, 
and the batli and the water, and Ids food, were 
filled with the matter that flowed from him, and 
with the vermin; such was the violence of the dis- 
order. Though he went into tha water several times 
a day and drenched his body and cleansed it froni^ 
filth, it was of no avail, for the disease went on 
too qvuckly, and the quantity of vermin defied 
all attempts to clear it away. Among those in 
very remote times who are said to have died of the 
lousy disease was Acastus the son of Pelias ; and 
in more recent times, Aleman the lyric poet, 
Pherecydes the- theologian, Callisthenes of Olyn- 
tlius, while he w as in jarison, and Mucius the 
lawyer. And if one may mention those who have 
got a name, not for any good that they did, but in 
other ways, Euniis the ruii-away slave, who began 
the Servile^ war in Sicily, is said to have died of 
this disease, after he was captured and carried to 
liome. 

37. Sulla fbvesavv his end, and even in a manner 
wrote about it;, for he finished the twenty-second 
book of his Memoirs only two days before lua 
deiitli. lie there says, that the Chaldaeaias foretold 
him that it was his fate to die, after a happy life. 
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at the very heiglit of his prosperity ; he says also 
that his son, who had died a short tiptie before 
MeteMa, appeared to liim in a dream, in a mean 
dress, and standing by him. entreated his father to 
rest from his troubles and to go Mdth him to join 
his mother Metella, and live with her in ease and 
quiet. Yet he did not give up attending to public 
matters. Ten da^' before his death he restored 
tranquillity among^ the people of Dicaearcliia, wlio 
were in a state of civil commotion, and he drew up 
4br them a constitution ; and only one day before 
his death,, hearing thXt the chief 'magistrate Granins 
was a public defaulter and refused to pay the debt, 
waiting for Sulla’s death, Sulla sent for the naan to 
his chamber, and sprtbunding hint ‘’with his slaves 
ordered him to be strangled ; but with his shouting 
and efforts^^he burst%n imposthume and vomited ;a 
quantity of blood. Upon this his#tfength failed 
him and he got through the night witli difficulty. 
He left tMo iufaiit children by Metella; Valeria, 
after his death, brought forth a daughter, whom 
they called Postuma, for this is the name that tl%e 
Romans give to children wjio are born after thei^ 
father’s death. * ' ■ 

38. Now' many flocked to Lepidus and combined 
with him to prevent the body of Sulla from receiv- 
ing the usual interment. RutPompeius, though he 
bad ground of complaint against Sulla, for he was 
the only friend whom Sulla had passed over'lfttiis 
will, turning some from their purpose by his influ- 
ence and entreaties, and others by tiireats,, had the 
body conveyed to Rome, and secured it a safe and 
honourable interment. It is said that the women 
contributed so great a quantity of aromatics for 
Sulla’s funeral, that without including what was 
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conveyed in two hundred arid ten Ktters, .there was 
enong'li make a large figure of Sulla, and also to 
make a lictor Out of costly frankincense and cinna- 
mon. The day was cloudy in tlie morning, and as 
rain was expected they did not bring the body out 
till the ninth hour. However a strong wind came 
down on the funeral pile and raised a great flame, 
and they had just time to collect the ashes as the 
pile was sinking and the fire §oing out, ^hen a 
heavy rain poured dowi>^ and lasted till night bo 
S ulla’s good fortune seemed to follow him to his 
funeral, and to stay with hifti to the His 

monument is in the Campus Martius. The 
inscription, which they say he wrote and left be- 
hind him, says In substance, that none of his friends 
ever did him a kindness, and none of his enemies 
ever did him a wrontr. Avithout'^inc fullv reoaid. ^ 
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NOTES. 


[The text of Plutarch is divided into chapters. The figure 
in the Notes refer to the chapters ; and the words in 
Italics placed thus, Chapter 1. History~\- Agis Qt$d 
Clcomenes] ; and so on, refer to certain words in the text 
of the several chapters.] 


TIUERIUS GRACCHUS. 

Chapter I . Hi-^tory.'] Plutarch calls the Lives of Ag-is 
and Clcomencs a History, though he says in his Life of 
Alexander (c. l)^that his object is not to write Histories 
(icTTogiaL), but Lives (/3loi). But the Lives of the two 
8])artan reforming kings may consistently enough be 
calleil a History ^ M'hen contrasted with the Lives of the 
two Roman reforming tribunes. Plutarch’s notion of His- 
tory as contrasted MUth Biography appears pretty plainly 
from the first chapter of hjs Life of Alexander. A com- 
])]ete view of the events in the Lives of Alexander and 
Caius Julius Cujsar would have formed, according to his 
notion, a History ; but he decs not aim at this complete- 
ness : he selects out of the events of their lives such as 
best show the character q/ the men, whether the events 
]>e of great political importance or of none at all, and this 
method of treating the subject he calls a Life. I believe 
the word Biography is a modern invention. The dis- 
tinction between History and Annals, though the words 
have sometimes been used indiscriminately (c. 3, noteSj, 
is clearly expressed by the Roman historian Sempronius 
Ascllio, as quoted by Aulus Gellius (v. 18). ^ 

Afjis and Cleomenes.'] Most of Plutarcl^’s extant Lives 
run in parallels, whence they are entitled Parallel Lives. 

1 2 
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fiftinparcs a Grrek with p Jloman':- thus he coiiiijarcs 
^Je^ncfcr with Caius^iJulip^ Cttsur, and Demosthenes 
wj^h Cicero. The beginning of ihc ^Life of Tiberius 
Gracchus i^ "pomewhat abrupt after Plutarch’s fashion, 
tte had no regular plan for beginning arifd ending his 
stories, and thus he avoids the sameness ^\%k*h is so 
wearisome in a Dictionary of Biography. Tlie career of 
Tiberius and Caius Gracchus the same, and accord- 
ingly Plutarch considers their lives as one ; and he has 
found a parallel to them in two ii|iartan kings, who were 
also rel'uriners, Agis IV. and Clcoincnes III. 

Agis became king of Sparta b.c. 244, and reigned only 
four years : his colleague in the first part of his reign was 
Leonidas II., and afterwards Cleombrotus. Agis at- 
tempted to restore the old institutions of Lycurgus 
which had fallen into disuse. Wealth had become 
accumulated in a few hands. He proposed to adjust the 
disputes between debtor and creditor by the short iiiotlm^ 
of abolishing debts ; and he proposed to restore tha*s.oiapf^ 
of the old institutions by dividuig all the lartds in e^laK 
lots among the Spartan citizens, the chief class in ^e 
State ; and by assigning lots also to the Periocci, tvht W |TO 
in the relation of subjects, lie carried the project Tor 
the uliolition of debts, but bclbre he could accomplish 
the rest of his reforms he mus thrown into pris^ khd 
strangled there. Ilis gran dm other and mother,'^l!wti of 
whom had favoured his schemes of reform, were strangled 
at the .same time. lie was about twenty-four years of 
ago when hife^ died. Ilis reform was not a revolution, but 
an attempt to restore the old constitution. 

Clcomcnes III. King of Sparta, reigned fj oin n.c. 23G 
to B.c. 220. In the first part of his reign the infant son of 
Agis IV., and afterwards, Archidarnus V. the brother of 
Agis, IV., were his colleagues. Jjcoiiidas II., who had 
been deposed by Agis, bad returned to Sjiarta di^ring the 
absence of Agis on a military expedition, and he was 
most active in bringing about the death of Agis. Leoni- 
das Compelled the w idow of Agis to marry his son Cleo- 
rnbJes, who was instructed by his wife in the views and 
designs of Agis. Thus Clcpmcnes also became a relbr- 
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mcr and attempted to restore the institutions of l^cur- 
j^us. But his nsGasures were violent. He is chareed 
with poisoning his infant rolleague, the son of the widow 
whom hcniQffiedj and witli othei Avrongful ahts. He wad 
defeated the’ head of the Spartan army by Antigoniis 
in the great battle of Sellajsia n.c. 222, a^d fled to Egypt, 
where he was kindly received by PtoleniuEus III. Euer- 
getes, the king, rtolema^us IV. Philtpator, the successor 
□f Euergetofi, put CleoMnes in prisSii, but he contrived t# 
eet out and attempted tonjake a revolution in Alexandria. 
Failing in the atteiimt Cleomenes killed himself. “ In 
this manner,” says Polybius, “ fell Cleomenes ; a prince 
whose muimers were dexterous and insinuating, as hU 
capacity in the administration of affairs was gi’eat : and 
who to express his character in a word w'as most admira- 
bly fonneff by nature Jjolh for a general and a king ” 
(Polybius, V. e. .j 9 ; llamptun’s Translation, v. chap. 
4). Plutarch in his comparison of Agis end Cleomenes 
wd til Tiberius and Cains Gracchus, conrludes that Tibe- 
rius in virtue surpassed the rest, that the youth Agis w’as 
guilty of the fewest faults, and that ilf^doing and daring 
Cains was much inferior to Cleomenes which appears 
to be a correct judgment. 

'llberms Gracchus.'\ Ilis complete name was Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus. The Semnronia (rens contained 
the families of the Atratini, Gracchi, and Pitiones. The 
Gracchi w ere Plebeians, and "the Atratini Patricians : 
the order of the Pitiones is uncertain. The ^aine of the 
(yracchi is best known from the political career of the 
two brothers, wdiose measures were the immediate cause 
of the civil disturbances which ended in the cstablish- 
mtnt of tlic Imjierial power. Tiberius Gracchus, the 
lather, was tribune of the jilcbs b.c. 187, consul n.d 177 
iind a secorld time in u.c. 163: he was Censor b.c. 169. 
Tiberius Gracehus had his first triumph in b.c. 179 for 
his victories over^the Celtiberians in Spain while he wafl' 
propraetor of Hispania Citerior, or that division of the ' 
Peninsula which w^as nearer to the Pyrenees (Livius, ^1, 
e. 11). In his first ' consulship Gracchus had Sardinia 
issigncd for his jirovlnce, and he defeated the Sardinians 



in a ^rcat battle. He Mas continued in his province as 
proconsul, and he completely subdued the island (Liv. 
41, e. 21), for which he had a triumph which appears to 
be commemorated by an extant medal (R^tsche, Lcxic. 
Hei NumtiricB). Cicero numbers Tiberius aihong the 
Roman orators .(^JBrutus^ c. 20). 

Scipio.~\ I’ublius Cornelius Scipio defeated Hannibal 
at the battle of Zama in the territory of Carthage b.c, 
S02. He died n.c. lliS in his igtirement at Litemum 
in Campania. Though Tiberiu^Gracchus, the father, 
-^as not on friendly terms with Scipio, yet during his 
tribunate n.c. 187 he prevented Scipio from being tried 
on certain frivolous charges brought against him by the 
Tribunes, and owing to this interference of Gracchus, the 
greatest commander that Rome had yet seen was allowed 
to spend the remainder of his days in rpiict privacy. 
(Livius, 38, c. 50, &c. ; Cicero, Dc Provinciis Consida- 
ribiis^ c. 8.) 

Snakes.~\ This story of the snakes is told by- Cicero 
in his treatise on Divination (i. 18, ii. 29). He says 
that Tiberius died a few days after he had let the female 
snake go, and he refers as his ^authority to a letter of 
Caius Gracchus to M. Pomponius ; — I wonder,” says 
Cicero, “ if the letting loose the female w as to cause the 
death of Tiberius, and letting loose the male w as to cause 
the death of Cornelia, that he let either of them go. 
For Caius does not say that the haruspices said any thing 
of what would ;^ppen if neither snalLe was let go.” To 
the objection, that the death of Gracchus did i'ollow^ the 
letting loose of the female snake, Cicero replies that he 
suppoi^es he must have died of some sudden attack, and 
he atjjds that the haruspices are not so unlucky but that 
their predictions sometimes happen to come true. 

PtolemcBus.'] I do not know if this offer of King Pto- 
lemaeus is noticed by any other writer. It is not certain 
whether it was Ptolemaeus VI. Philome^or or his younger 
brother Ptolemsus VII. "Euergetes II., Their two reigns 
lasted 64 years from n.c. 181 to b.c. 117. Philometor died 
B.c. 146 and was succeeded by Euergetes who died b.c. 
117. The death of Tiberius Gracchus the father is not 
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ascertained. He married his wife Cornelia after b.€!. 183 
and he Wtni consul b.c. 163. His son Tiberius, who was 
killed n.c. 133,*was not thirty years old at the time, and 
therefore was bom about n.c. 163. Caius, who was 
nine yeaj*s ybung-er, was bom about n.c. 154^ It 'is not 
known whethpi' Caius was the youngest child of Cornelia. 
Ftolemaeus Philonietor went to Rome n.c. 163, being 
driven out of his kingdom by his younger brother 
Euergetes, and he was well rccei^d by the senate. Hjs 
brother also made a4|DUrney to Rome in the following 
year, b.c. 162. In n.c. 154 PtolemEBijS Euergetes 
at Rome for the second time, and he obtained the aid of 
the senate againsf his brother. Both the brothers may 
have seen Cornelia at Rome, but probably during the 
lifetime of her husband. Scipio Africanus, the son-in-law 
of Cornelia, was sent on an embassy' to Ale5;andria to 
Euergetes B.c. 143. An Egyptian king might wish to 
strengthen hiriisolf at Rome by an alliance with the illus- 
trious,familics of the Gracchi and the Scipios ; but it is 
impossible to determine which of these tW'o kings was 
the suitor. Philometor is spoken of ii5 a mild and gene- 
rous prince : Euergetes, who was also called Physcon, or 
Big-belly, was a cruel sensualist. The daughter of Scipio 
Africanus, the conrpieror of Hannibal, might well decline 
a marriage with him, and any Egyptian alliance would 
have been view^ed as a degradation to a noble Roman 
matron. The portrait of Physcon is given in Rosellini’g 
work on Egyjit, from the ancient monuments, and he is 
very far from looking like a winning suitor. 4valtw^asser 
assumes that it was Ptolemccus Philometor" who made the 
offer to Cornelia ; and he adds that he was also called 
Lathyrus ; but this is a mistake; Lathyrus was tSie sur- 
name of PtolemcEus VIII. Soter II., the son of PhysCon. 
He has not examined the chronology of these two kings. 

Younger ScipioJ] This was Publius Cornelius Scipio 
iEmilianus Africanus Minor. He was the son of L. 
jEmilius Paul»s, the conqueror of Macedonia, and ha 
wus the adopted son of P. Cornelius Scipio, the son of 
the conqu^Vor of Hannibal. According to the Romaa 
usage in case of adoption, the son of iEmilius Paulas 
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took the name of hla adoptive father, P. Cornelius Suipio, 
to which was added, acconluig to the same usa^e, ilje 
name of j^milianus, wliich marked, the Gens to which lie 
bclong-ed by birth. It was after the destruction of 
Carthage tl^at he acquired tfre additional name or title of 
Afrieanus, like Ijis adoptive grandfather, from whom he 
is usually distinguished by the addition of the namo 
Minor or younger. The daughter of Conielia, whom he 
married, was named ^Sempronia. She was ugly imd 
bore her husband ^o children, and they did not live 
harnioniously together. (Appian, Civil Wars^ i. 20.) As 
to the Roman names see the npte on l^^riu^, c. 1. 

2. Dioscuri.^ The Greek naml^for Castor aiul 
Pollux, who were the sons of Jufliter and Lcda. Pollux 
was a boxer, and Castor distinguishud for his munape- 
inont of horses and as a runner. Their statues were gene- 
rally placed side by side with th(^ appropriate chai actcrs, 
to which Plutarch alludes. 

Hostra.'] Plutarch uses the Greek word Bema (/3»)/aa), 
which is the name for the elevated stone station in the 
Pnyx from which the Athenian orators , addressed the 
public assemblies. The place from which the Roman 
drators addressed the public assemblies was called the 
ftlostda, or the beaks, because it w as ornamented w ith the 
i>etvks of the ships which the Romans took from the peojile 
tjf Antium. (Liv. 8, c, 14.) The Rostra were in the 
-Forum, and in a position between the Comitium ami that 
part of the Forum which was appropriatpd to the meeting 
of the Ronnin tribes. (See Caius Gracchus, c. 5.) 

C/eon.] Tke history of tlTis Athenian demagogne Ls 
in Thucydides, ii. &c. The play of Aristophanes called 
* The linights^ ('Ittw^c) directed against him. Ry 
his turbulent oratory he acquired some distinction at 
Athens during the Peloponnesian war, after the death of 
I^ericlea, (See Plutarch, Nicias^ c. 2, 3.) 

Dolphir^.'] The MSS. have dolphins, 

which some critics w oiAl '^change to, tabl,^ 

made at Delphi or in Del^ic fashion. fiPlipius 
Hist. 33, c. 11) a|x:aks of these dolphins, thou^^h he does 
►not say what they were. The alteration in the text ifli 
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unnecessary. Tho'^^olphins were probably oma- 
Hicnts attached to some piece of lUmiture. Plutarch 
gives the value in drachma*, the usual Greek silver coin, 
and the money of reckoning : the usual Roman money of 
reckoning waS the Sestertius. Pliniiis mentions the 
value of these dol])hing at 5000 sestertii a pound, which 
would make 4 sestertii equivalent to a drachma. The 
drachma is reckoned at about and the sestertius at 
2{d. under the Republic. • 

JMusical Instnntii&itt,'\ The origjinal is literally “jjin 
iiistrument for practising the voice by which they raise ? 
sounds.” Perhtii||S a muMcian may be able to interpret 
th© passage, withOTt exj>faining the instrument to be a 
j)itch-pipe 03 some have done. Cicero (Z)e Ch'atore, iii. 
60) tells the same fidbry somewTat differently. He says 
that this Liciiiiiia W'fls a lettered man (literatus homo), 
and that he us<*d to stand behind Caiu^ Gracchus, yet so 
as to be couccLded, with an ivory pipe ^fistula), when 
Gracchus was addressing thq public assemblies ; liis duty 
w’as to^ produce a suitable note either for the purpose of 
rousing his master when his tone was too low or loAver- 
ing his tone when it was too vehement. (Sec also Dion, 
Frajnwnta^ p. 39, ed. Reimarus.) 

4. Augurs.'] An Augur was one who ascertained thd 
will of the gods by ce%'tain signs, but more particularly* 
the flights of birds. The institution of Augurs wtis c<¥^' 
eval with the Roman State, and as the Augural cere- 
monial was ^Ibssential to the validity of all elections, the 
body of Augurs possessed great political mfluence. The 
college of Augurs at this time consisted of nine members, 
w ho filled up the vacancies that occurred in their body. 
A member of the college held his office for life, «nd the 
places were objEJCts of ambition to all the great personages 
in the state. They w^cre not appropriated to a class of 
priests : they wore held by persons who had no other 
priestly character, Cicero for instance weis ‘. an Augur. 
The Roman system of placing tfte highest religious offices 
not in the hands of a priestly class, but in the hands of 
l>ersons who had held and might still hold civil offices, 
perhaps possessed some advantages. There are many 
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valuable remarks on the Romair Aug^uria and Auspicia in 
Rubino, Uiitersuchungen ubei' Romische Verfassung. 

Appius Claudius.~\ Appius Claudius Fulcher was a 
member of the Claudia Gens, and belonged to an old 
Patrician family, which had long been opposed to all the 
pretensions of the Plebeian order. He was consul b.c. 
143. He did not long survive his son-in-law. Cicero 
\^^Brutus^ 2B) enumerates him among the orators of Rome ; 
he observes that he sjwke fluently, but with rather too 
much heat. ^ 

Rrinceps Senatus.'\ The rank of Princeps Senatus 
WHS given at one time by the.j censors to the oldest of 
those who Imd filled the office of censor (Liv. 27, c. 
11) ; but after the election of Q,. I'abius Maximus mell^ 
tioned in the passage of Livius, it was^^ven to any person 
whom the censors thought most fit ; and it was usual for 
the same person to be re-appointed at each successive 
Lustrum, that is, every five years. It was now merely 
an honorary distinction, though it had once been a sub- 
stantive office. The title was retained under the Empire 
bjr the Emperors; fuid Princeps is the title by which 
Tacitus designates Augustus and his successor Tiberius, 
fhe me has come down to us through tlie French lan- 
gimge in the form of Prince. ^ 

Plutarch sometimes gives the Roman words in a fireek 
fbtm, but he more usually translates them w ell as he 
can, which he has done in this instance. The titles con- 
sular, censorian, praetorian, were the Roman names for 
designating a man who had been consul, censor, or 
praetor. 

Polybius.'] Livius (3B, c. 57) is one of those who 
tell the story of Scipio Africanus the elder giving his 
daughter .Cornelia to Tiberius Gracchus, the father. 
Plutarch has done best in following Polybius, who wa^ 
intimate with the younger Africanus and had the best 
means of know ing the facts. 

Libya.] I have retahUd this name for Africa as it is 
in Plutarch. The Greek name for the continent of 
Africa was Libya (Ai/0i;rj), which the Romans also used. 
In the Roman writers Africa properly denotes the Roman 
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province oF Africa, whicE comprehended Cartliag^e and 
a considerably territory ; but it was common enoug-h for 
the Romans to desigrratc the whole ‘.continent by the 
name of Afric^. 

Seco7id ■Scipio.~\ Plutarch is here alluding td the 
campaign of Snipio in which he destroyed Carthage n.C. 
146, whence he got the name of Africanus. It was 
usual for the Ponian commanders to have with them ft? 
number of youths of good family*who went to learn the 
art of war, and were trained under tkua eye of the general, 
to whose table and Intimacy they were admitted accord- 
ing to their desd^rts. Thus Agricola during hig early 
service in Rritife was attached to the staff of Suetonius 
^*aulliniis. (Tacitus, Agricola, c. 5.) Those who were 
admitted to theA^iinaey and tent of the commander, 
were sometimes called Contubeniales. 

Fannins'] Caius Fannins Strabo was quaestor in the 
consulship of Cn, Calpiirnius Piso and M. Popiliiis 
Laenas n.c. 139, and two years after he was ])r(etor. lie 
served in Africa under the younger Scipio Africanus and 
in Spain under Fabius Maximus Servilianus. Ho was the 
son-in-law of Laelius, surnamed Sapiens, or the Prudeijt. 
He wrote an historical w'ork which Cicero sometinafes 
calls a History (Srittus, c. 26), and sometimes Anna^! 
{Brutus, c. 21 ; Be Oratore, ii. 67). It is unknbwi4? 
what period his work comprised, except that it contafhed 
th|i history of the Gracchi. Cicero does nDts)H‘ak highly 
of his style* but Sallustius seems to commend his veracity 
(Lib. 1. Ilisto'riai'um). 

Tiberius would lie entitled to a mural crown (muralis 
corona), which was the reward of the soldier who first 
ascended the enemy’s wall. Plutarch appears to mean 
that Fannius also received one. Livius (26, c, 48) men- 
tions an instance of tw o mural crowiis being given by 
Scipio (afterwards Africanus) at the capture of Nova 
Carthago (Carthagena) in Spain. 

5. QucBstor.] It appears tltfet at this time the quaestors 
had their provinces assigned by lot, and this was the case 
under the Empire. (Tacitus, Agricola, c. 6.) The func- 
tions of a quaestor were of a civil kind, and related, in 
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ihe pro\inccs, to the adiniiiistilifion of the publir* money. 
He was a cheek on the fiovcrnor under uli^in he served, 
wlien he was an ^ honest inan : sometimes the qiiiestor 
and ^governor agreed to wink at the peculations ut eaeli 
other. 

MancimfS.'] Cains IIosLiliiis Maneiniis was consul with 
Alareus iEmiliiis Lepidus n.e. lo7. Nu^antia, which 
'"irave the Romans so inueh trouble, was situated in Obi 
Ciistile on the Douro, but it is not certain what modern 
site (“orresponds to it, 

7. The allusion is to a memorable event 

in the SamniLe war. The consuls Spuriiis Postiimius 
Albinus and Titus Yeturiiis Calvinus b.Cw, 321, with their 
army, were caught by the Sainiiites in the j)ass rallrti 
Furculne Caudinae, and they were compelled, in order to 
save themselves, to submit to tlie ignominy of passing 
under the yoke. The Roman Senate rejected the terms 
which had been agreed on between the consuls and the 
olhceis of the army on the one side, and the Sainnites on 
the other. It was not a treaty (fopdus) as Livius shows, lor 
sucl\a treaty could not be made without the coHBcnt of 
the Populus nor without the j)ropcr religious ceremonies. 
(LiV. D, c. 6.) The Senate, upon the proposition of 
Postumius himself, sent to the Sanuiitcs all the persons 
who were parties to the agreement and oficied to sur- 
render them, but the Saniiiites would notitroceivc tliorn 
and they upbraided the Romans for the want of good 
luith. 

Mancinus also supported the proj)osition for his owui 
surrender to the Nuinantincs, and he w'as oH'ered tn them 
in due form by the officer called the Pater Patratus, but 
the Numantines declined accepting him. (Cicero, De 
Officiis, iiii 30.) The principle tliat a general could not 
formally make a treaty, and tliat all treaties required the 
sanction of the Senate or in earlier times perhaps of the 
Patrician body in their assembly, appears to be w ell esta- 
blished. Those who made the treaty vtiLh a Roman 
general might not know this constitutional rule, but the 
principle on which the Romans acted in such cases wa^ 
sound, and the censure that has been directed against 
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tliDm as to their conclucrSlIn sueh traiisaPtinn?, jH-occeda 
iVoin ig;norarvcci oF the Roman conslituliDn anil of the 
nature of the j^ovver which a sovereign' state ilc legates to 
its ministers.^ Delegated power or authority never au- 
thorizes the persons to wdiom it is delegated to do an act 
w hich is inconsistent with the ronstitntion or Fundamental 
j)rinei])les Da:'%hich the sovereign j)ower is based. 

Maneinus returned to Rome ancl ventured to ajijiear in 
the Senate, but a question was faised a£ to his right to 
be there, For it was argued that a man who had been so 
sun’cndered, ceased to br ft citizen and could not rccosa r 
his civic rights by the fiction of j)ostliminiuni , as a man 
who had escaped From the enemy could. (Cicero, l^c 
fhuiorc^ i. 40.) Rut the subtlety of the Romans Found 
A solution oF the difficulty in the case ol’ Maneinus : there 
ran be no siiiTcnder, iF there is nobotly to receive the 
surrender ; lli^ refore Maneinus w as not surrrndci ed ; 
tliereFore he v as capable of rceo\ cring his civil rights. 
(Cicero, 'Topica 8.) 

Numantia.'] The w ar of Numantia was jjndonged to 
their disgrace as the Romans considered it, and th^y at 
last elected Scipio consul n.c. 134, and sent him to 
Spain. lie took Numantia alter a siege oF filteeii months 
and totally destroyed it, n. c. 133, the same year ii^ 
w hich his broth er-in-law' Tiberius Gracchus lost his lii'e, 
(Velleius Paterc. ii. 4.) Caius* Gracchus, the brother 
of/riberius, served under Scipio at Numantia, and also 
Jnrgurtha, afterwards king of the Numidian^, and Cains 
Marius,’ the conqueror of Jugurtha. 

Romans used the words Iberia and llis- 

1 >ania uramerently to denote the Spanish Peninsula, 
from the word llispania the Sjianiards have Ibrmed the 
name Esnana, the French Espagne, and the Engdish 
Spain. The river Ebro, which the Romans called 
Iberus, js a remnant of this old name, d'he Iberi ori- 
ginally occupied a part of Southern Gaul (the niodera 
rrance") as fai-^cast as the Rhone, where they bordered 
upon the Ligurians. They were a dilfereiit people front 
the Celtffi, who in the time of C. Julius Cmsar occupied 
one of the three great divisions of Gaul. {^Gtiliic War, i. 1.). 
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The Celttfi ,iit snipe unknnwilltime cro^setl tlie Pyrmcps 
arid niinp-ling' with the Iberi, I'ornieii tlu* i, ;i 

warlike race w ith whom the lionuins had many w ars, and 
over whom Tiberius, the father of Tiberius (iraeelius, 
p-aineil a victory. (Note, 1.) It is maintained by lA il- 
liarn Iliindioldt in his work on the orig-inal ^nhaliitaiits nf 
S])ain {Priffnnf) der Unteysuclnmgen iiher Urhi'wohncr 
Hisponiem) that the present Jkasque is a remnant nf 
the Iberian languofre, ^vilieh he supposes not to luive 
been confined to Spain, but to have spread over jiart 
of Italy, the south of France, and the islands of Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica. Thucydides (vi. 2.) says that 
the Sieani, or old inhabitants of Sicily, w^ere Ih(‘ri 
who were driven from the river Sicanus in Iberia by ti^ 
Ligurians. 

The name Iberia w^as also given by the Greeks and 
Romans to a part of that mountainous region, coinmciily 
called the Caucasus, which lies between the Black Sea 
and the Cas|>ian Sea. 'Phe Albani ahid the Iberi were 
the two chief nations that occupied this tract; the All)ani 
were between the Caspian Sea and the Iberi, \fho w ere 
their neighbours on the we.'^t. 'Pile great river Cyrus 
(Kur) flowmd through Albania into the Caspian. Ilieria 
W'as partly surrounded by the mountains of the Caucasus 
and it bordered on Armenia and Colchis : the river Cyrus 
w’us the chief river (Strwlin, 499, cd. Casaub.). There is 
no evidence that these Iberi of the Caucasus w ere related 
to the w estorn Iberi. The country w^as invaded by the 
Romans under L. Lucullus apjl T ompeiiis Magnus. 

8. riutarch’s account of the Roman Rubh6 Land is 
brief and not satisfactory. A clearer statement, which 
differs from Plutarch’s in some respects, is given by 
Appiau. {^Civil Wars^ i. 7, &c.) The Homan territory 
(Romanus Ager) w as originally confined to a small cir- 
cuit, as we see from the history of the early wars of 
Rome. Even Aricia (La Riecia) about fifteen miles 
south-east of Rome, was a city of the Latifl confederation 
in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus. (Liv. 1, e. 50.) The 
Homans extended their territory by conquest, and they 
thus acquired large tracts of land in Italy, which were 
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iBKidD the property of iiie State under the name of 
Aper Piiblicus. This Public Land was enjoyed origi- 
nally by the Patricians, and perhaps by them only, 
on payment of a certain rent to the treasury (^rariuni). 
The rents ot* the Public I^nd were a large part of 
the Public Income, and intended to defiay a portion 
of the Public expenditure. The Plebs soon began 
to lay claim to a share in these lands, and a division 
of some tracts was made among the Plebeians in the 
reign of iSer\ius Tullius. The lands divided among 
the Plebeians were given to them in ownershij). The 
tracts of Public Land which were enjoyed by the Pa- 
tricians on the terms above mentioned, w ere considered, 
M they in fact were, Public jwoperty ; and the interest 
of the Patricituis in such lands was called a Possession 
(Posscssio), 'hhose who enjoyed the public Land as a 
Possessio were >aid to Possess it (possidere), and they were 
called Possessoi es, a term which often occurs in the first 
fcjix books of Liviua, and which Plutarch has attempted to 
translate by a Greek w^ord {KTT}^aTLKol), It is likely 
enough»ithat the P,gtricians abused their right to the use 
of the land by not always paying the rent,' as we may 
collect from the passages in Dionysius {Antig. Morn. viii. 
70, 73, ix. 51, X. 30). Their enjoyment of extensive 
tracts also prevented the Public Land from being distri- 
buted among the Plebeians to the jextent that they wished. 
The disputes between the two orders in the State, the 
Aristocracy or Nobles and the Plebeians, or as Livius 
generally calls them the Patres and the Plebs (the Padri 
and the Plebe of Machiav^lli, Discorsi^ ^boot the 

Public Land, commenced with the agitation of Spurius 
Cassius, B.c. 4B6, the history ofwdiich is giveu^by Livius 
in his Second Look (c. 41). The contest was continued 
at intervals to b.c. 366, when a Law wae passed which ia 
commonly called one of tlie Licinian Rogations, wdiich 
lorbadc any man to have a Possession in tlic Public 
Lands to the amount of more than 500 Jugera. This is 
the Law to which Plutarch alludes. 

The extent and difficulty of the subject of the Public 
Land makes it impossible to examine it fully in a Note. 
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I propose treat of it at length in an Appendix in a 
future volume. 

Enjnstuhi.'] The words in Plutarch literally signify 
“ barbarian j)risons,” but I have used the word Ergustulu, 
which was the Rnmiin name, though it is a word of 
Greek origin, and signifies working-places.” The Kr- 
gastula were places generally under gi'ound and lighted 
from above : they were used both os places to woik in 
and ^ls lodging-places foe* slaves who cultivated the fields 
in chains. (Plinius, N. II. 18, c. 3; Florus, iii. 19.) 
They were also places of punishment for rcfraclory slaves. 
The object of these places of confinement was also to 
prevent slaves from running away, and rising in insur- 
rection, The slaves were plaeeJ at night in separate 
cells to prevent all eonimunicatMin between them. When 
the slaves broke out in rebellion in Sicily under Euiius, 
who is mentioned by Plutureh (Sulla, c. 36), the ergastula 
were broken open, and a servile army of above sixty 
thousand men was raised. TJic Homan master had lull 
power over liis slave, who was merely vieVed as nil 
animal ; and these ergastula being in Uje country and out 
of sight w’ould give a cruel master full opportunity uf 
exercising his tyranny. They were abolished by the 
Eni])eror Hadrian (Sjiartianus, Iladrianus., 18). 

Cairn L(Elius.'\ C. Laelius, the father, wiis an i^jtimatc 
rriend of Sciplo Africanus the Elder. C. Laelius, the 
3ou,the Wise or the Prudent, was also an intimate fiicnd 
of the younger Afrieaniis. Cicero's treatise on Friend- 
ihip is enlitleiJ Laelius in honour of L;elius the Prudent, 

Dibune.'] Tiberius Gracchus was elected Tribune 
B.c. 133, and he lost liis life the same year. 

l)iophq^ies.~\ Cicero {Ihutus^ c. 27) calls the Greek 
[)ioph|jpe9 n teacher of Tiberius Gracchus. Blossius is 
fientioncd by Cicero (Zee/ms, c. 11) as one pf those 
ivho urged Tiberius to his measures of reform. ; ^nti- 
later of Tarsus was a 6toic. The two sons of Coirnelia 
lad a learned education and were acquainted with the 
anguage and philosojihy of the Greeks, and it is probable 
bat the moral and jiolitieal speculations w ith which they 
bus became familiar and their associating with Greeks 
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lead cDusi derail c influence on llieir political opinions. 
Tiberius Gracchus the father was also VMdl enourrh ac- 
quainted with Greek to sjieak the language. Ilis oration 
to the Rhodians was spoken in Greek. 

Spiii'his l-*o.^tumius.~\ It cIoCkS not seem certain what 
Postuinius is intenilcd. Sp. Postuiiiius All)inus Magnus 
was Consul nTc. 148, and is supposed by jVIeyer (Of at. 
Jiom. F ragmenta, 197) to be the orator alluded to by 
Cicero i^lirutus^ 25). lint this Postuinius was too old to 
be a rival of Gracchus. Another of the siime name was 
consul n.c. 110, and coiidueled the war against Ju- 
gurtha unsuccessfully ; but he was ])erhaps too young to 
be a rival of Gracchus. (Ciecro, Bruivs^ 94.) 

9. CrossT/s.] Tliis was P. Liciiiius Crassiis Mueianus 
Dives, the son of P. INIuckis SiTevulii, and the adoiited 
son of P. Liciuiiis Crassus Dives, as appears from C.’ieero 
(Acadeni. 2, c. 5), who mentions him with his brother P. 
Scmvola as one of the advisors of I'ibcrius Gracchus in his 
legislation. Crassus was Consul with L. Valerius Placeus 
n.r;. 191. He was a soldier, a lawyer, and an orator. He 
lost his life in the ^ar against Aristonicus in the Roman 
]irovincc of Asia n.c. 131. It is remarked that he was the 
ilrst Pontifex Maximus who went beyond the limits of 
Italy, for he was consul and Pontifex iSIaxinius when he 
went to carry on the war against Aristonicus. (Livius, 
Fpitomej 59.) The Pontilex Maximus, as the head of 
Religion, had important duties which reqiiireu his pre- 
sen ee at Rome. 

iS'rfcro/a.] Tlie illustrious family of the Seaevolae 
nroduccj many orators an jurists. This Scaevola was 
P. JMueius Scaevola, the brother of P. Lieiniirs Crassus 
Mueianus. He was consul ii.t;. 193, the jmar in which 
Tiberius Gracchus attempted his reform. He attained 
the dignity of PdVitifex Maximus in n.c. 131 on hi^ 
brother’s death. Scaevola was probably a timid man. 
Cicero states thathis brother openly favoured the measures 
of Tibenus ; Olid Scoevola was suspected of doing so. 
Aft er the death of Tiberius he approved of the roniiuet 
of iSScipio Na.sica, who was the active mover in this afl'air^ 
and assisted in drawing up several decrees of the Senate 
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in justification of the measure and even in commendation 
of it. (Cicero, Pro Z)omo, c. 34 ; Pro Plancio^uiS.) lie 
was a great orator, but his chief merit was as a jurist. 
He was the fathei of a son still more distinguished as a 
jurist, Quintus Mucius Scaevola, who also became Pontifex 
Maximus, and was one of the teachers of Cicero. He is 
considered to be one of those who laid the foundations of 
Roman law andHprmed it into a science {Diy. 1, tit. 2, 
s. 2,). Quintus Muciys Scaevola, coniinonly called the 
Augur, also a distinguished jurist, was a cousin of P. 
Mucius Scaevola, the Pontifex, and a teacher of Cicero 
before Cicero became a hearer of the Pontifex. 

Eloquence.^ The eloquence of Tiberius Gracchus 
is Commemorated by Cicero {^Brutus, c. 27), who had read 
his or.ations. lie describes them as not sufficiently ornate 
in expression, but as acute and full of judgment. The 
specimens of the orations of Tiberius (c. 9. 15) and those 
in Ai>pian (^CivilWars^ 9. 15) fully bear out the oj)iiiioii 
of Cicero as to his acuteness. Some German writers 
assert that these speeches in Plubirch arc eithft fabricated 
by him or taken from other writers, but assertions like 
these which are not founded on evidence, are good for 
nothing. Plutarch gives the speeches as genuine : at 
least he believes them to be so, and therefore he did not 
fabricate them. And it is not likely that any bpdy else 
did. These tM o fragments (c, 9. 15) bear no resem- 
blance to the style of most writers who have I'ahri- 
t?ated speeches. They are in a genuine Roman style. 
If any man could fabricate them, it was Livius, and Plu- 
tarch may ha\ e taken them Horn him. 

Lords of the Earth.'] The same expression occurs in 
Horace (1 Carjn. 1), which there also applies to the 
Romans, and not to the Gods, as some suppose. 

10. Marcus Octavius.] Marcus Octavius who was 
one of the Tribuni Plebis b.c. 133 wa? a descendant of 
Cneius Octavius, Quaestor n.c. 230. Caius Octavius, 
better known as Caius Julius Caesar Ootavianus and as 
the Emi)cror Augustus,' was a descendant of Caius the 
aecond son of Cneius. Cicero whose opinion about the 
Gracchi cliangcd with the changed circumstances of his 
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own life, eomracnils the opposition of Marcus Octa- 
vius to the mctisures of Gracious. (^Brutus, c. 25.) He 
also says that OcLaviui^vvas a pood speaker. 

The institution of the Tribuni Pfebis is one of the 
most important events in the history of Rome, and the 
stm^le between the ydebeiaiis headed by their tribunes 
and the nobility, is the development of the constitutional 
history of Rome. Thoiiph there were Tribunes in the 
kiiiply period, tiie establishment of the Tribuni Plebis as 
the puanlians of the Plebs is projierly referred to the 
year n.c. 494, when the Plebs seceded to the Mons 
Sacer or the Sacred Mount. On this occasion the Patri- 
cians consented to the election of two ti ibunes from the 
Plebs. (Liv. 2, e. 33 ; compare Li vius, 2, 56. 58.) The 
number was afterwards iircreased to ten, and this number 
continued imoltorcd. Only a plebeian could be elected 
tribune. The ]»ersons of the tribunes were declared to he 
saered (saei L>snncti). Their powers were oripinolly 
limited, a%above stated, to the protection of the riphts of 
the Plebs and of the individuals of the Plebeian body 
against the oppression of the Patrician Magistrates. It 
is not possible within the compass of a note to trace the 
histoijy of the gi’adual increase of the Tribunitian power 
(tribunitia j)otcstas) : such a subject is a large chapter 
in thfi* history of Rome. Incidental notices often ap- 
pear in Plutarch’s Lives, wdiich wdll help a reader to 
form a general notion of the nature of the magistracy, 
and the effect wdiich it had on the development of the 
Roman Constitution. T^ie article Tribuni in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities gives an 
outline of the funcdioiis of the Tribuni Plebis. 

Very soon after the institution of the Tribunate, the 
nobles learned tj;i6 art of destroying the powder of t^ 
college of Tribunes by gaining over oiielor more of tIK 
members ; for, as Plutarch states, the opposition (inter- 
cessio) of a single Tribune rendered the rest lilf his col- 
leagues powerless. 

Nobles.'] As this is the first time that I have used 
this word, it requires explanation. The origin of the 
Roman state is a matter involved in great obscurity but 
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itfe history after the expulsion of the kinp^s n.r. 509 is 
the history of a striipgie tetVireen a class of nobles, an. 
aristocracy, ^nd the people. Thf^'old nobility of Uome 
were the ralriciana^ whom Livius calls indifferently Patres 
(Fathers) and Patricii. In his early History Patres and 
Plebs ai'e opposed* to one another, as we should.jjiow 
oppose the terms Nobles or Aristocracy, and Commonalty 
or People ; not that Nobles and Aristocracy arc among us 
exactly equivalent, but «in the history of Rome there is 
no distinction between them. Livius frequently uses the 
term Patres and Plebs as CDlUprehending all the Roman 
citizens (ii. 33). The word Populus was originally and 
properly not the People in our sense : it signified the 
superior and privileged class and W'fls equivalent to 
Patidc^s. The Plebs were originally not a part of the 
Populus. In later times the word Populus was often 
used loosely ^0 express generally the Roman People, and 
tlie style and title of the Roman state wts Senates Poini- 
lusque Romanus — The Senate and the Romatt<r Populus, 
which teiTii Populus in the later Republic certainly in- 
cluded the Plebs, though the Plebs is still spoken of os a 
class. As the Plebeians gradually obtained access to the 
higher honours of the State and to the consulship by a 
law of Licinius Stolo d.c. 366, a new class df nobl es w as 
formed out of those persons who had enjoyed those 
honours and out of their descendants. This class was 
called Nobiles by the Romans ; the W'ord Nobilitas 
denoted thejTink or title of the class, but it w as also used 
like our word Nobility to express the body of Nobiles. 
Liviufi uses this term even in the earlier books of his 
History, but perliaps not with strict correctness, for in 
some cases at least he makes the term Nobility equivalent 
to the Patricians, He wrote in the reign of Augustus, 
and he has not always applied his terms in the earlier 
periods with perfect accuracy. Still we may trace the 
meaning df political terms in the Roman writers w ith 
great clearness, for no nation ever stuck more closely to 
old forms and expressions, and there is a wonderiid 
precision in the use of polilicul terms by Roman writers 
of all ages and of all dosses. The name Patricians still 
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existed after the term Nobilis was iritrodueed : a Nobid 
mi^ht be either a Patriciaa or a Plebeian, hut tlie dis- 
fhiL'tioii was well understood between an old Patrician 
family and a Plebeian family however distinguished the 
plebeian family might become. Under the Emperors 
it was not uncommon for them to promote a man to the 
rank of Patrician for eminent services, which under fhe 
Monarchy was equivalent to the conferring of a title^^of 
dia^uity in modern times, and nothing more. (Tacit, ariw??. 
xi. 25.) 

In Cicero we find the ariMocratical order often spoken 
of as the Optimates (the class of the best), a term which 
currcspoiiUs to the Greek Aristi (dpturDi), whence we 
have the word Aristocracy, w hich however the early Greek 
writers at least only u^ed to express a form of govern- 
ment and not a class of jiersons. Cicero on one occasion 
(Pro P, Sestio^ c. 45) attempts to give to the word Opti- 
mates a much signification j to make it compre- 

hend all yjpod and honest jx'ople : but this is a mefo 
piece of rhetorip. When a poor plebeian heard the Opti- 
inates spoken of, he never imagined that it was intended 
to place him among tlicm, were he as honest as the best 
mail t\mong tjjte Qptimates. Cicero also says : the Popu- 
lares w ere th^e who merely spoke and acted to please 
the multitude ; which shows that Populus must now have 
changed its meaning: the Optiiiiutes w ere those who 
wished to act so as to get the approbation of all honest men. 

Plutarch’s perception of tho early periods of Roman 
History w'as perhaps not strictly exact; but he compre- 
hcndeLl very clearly the stafe of the parties in the age of 
the Gracchi. On the one side were the nobles and the 
rich, some of whom were noble and some were not; on 
the other side w ere the peojjle, the mass, the poor. The 
struggle was now; between rich and poor, and the rich 
often became the leaders of the poor for the purpose 
political distinction and influence, and hence the name 
r opulares. Probably few states have ever presented the 
8])ectacle of the striking contrast between wealtli and 
poverty which the Roman State exhibited from the time 
of Gracchi ; a class pf rich, rich by hereditary wealth 
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and by all tbo modes of acquiring" wealth which the pos- 
session of ottice and the farming of the public revenues 
oti'ered to them ; a chiss of poor who were born poor, 
who had little industry and few means of exercising it. 
To this we must add that though there were many culti- 
vators in the country who might enjoy a moderate sub- 
sistence from their small estates, there was a city crowded 
with poor who had votes, and by their union and numbers 
'mainly determined thct elections and the acceptance or 
rejection of legislative measures. Rome in fact was the 
centre of all political agitation and the result of a revolu- 
tion in the Cfity generally determined the dispute between 
two rival factions. We have still to take into the account 
a very numerous class of slaves. It is probable that in 
the earlier periods of Roman History the slaves were com- 
paratively • in the later Republic they became very 
numerous. They formed a large part of the w^ealth of 
the rich, and they were always a dang^^rous body to the 
sfate. The effect of employing slaves generally in agri- 
culture and other occupations was, as it always must be, 
unlavourable to industry among free men. Slaves also 
were often manumitted, and though the son of a manu- 
mitted slave was in all respeets on the samp footing as a 
complete Roman citizen, if his father was made sueh by 
the act of manumission, yet persons of this condition, and 
especially those who had been liberated from slavery, 
w^ere looked u|xin as a somewhat inferior class. Their 
connection with the powerful families to which they had 
belonged, also gave such families great influence in all 
©lections ; and as we see in various instances, the class 
of libertini, manumitted .slaves, was viewed as a danger- 
ous body in the state. The Eqiiites at Rome can soarcely 
be called a middle class : they were generally rich and the 
farmers of the revenues, under the name of Publicani. 
They were often opposed to the Senate, but it was an 
opposition of pure interest, and their wealth made them 
rather the partisans of the Aristocratical than of the Popu- 
lar body. Such were the political elements with wdiich 
Tiberius (iracchus had to deal, when he attempted a 
reform which perhaps the times did not render prac- 
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ticabjc, and for which he certainly did not possess the 
courage or the judgment or the inflexible resolution which 
were necessary to secure success. The w ord in Plutarch 
w’hicli 1 have here translated Nobles is ^urnrot, the power- 
ful. In oth^r places he calls them the rich (TrXdiOirioi), 
the Possessors [of Public Land] {KTijfinriKoi)^ the aristo- 
cratical body (apiaroKpariKoi) ; and perhaps other terms, 
lie calls the Plebs, or fjcople as oj^posed to this class, by 
various names, of whicdi Srjfiog is dhc most common : he 
also calls them the Multitude the Many 

(ot TToXXoi), and other like names. 

It is impossible to attain perfect precision in the use of 
political terms in a translation of Plutarch ; and in order 
to be critically exact, it w'ould be necessary to load these 
notes continually with remarks. But this critical ex- 
actness is not required here : the oppo^on of the 
tw^o orders in the State is intelligible to everybody. 
The contests in 5lome from the time of the Gracchi to 
the establishiiieiit of the Monarchy under Augustus, w ere 
contests in which the rich and the pow erful were con- 
stantly struggling among themselves for jxilitieal supre- 
macy ; there was an acknowledged ArisLoeratical and an 
acknowledged Popular party. But the leaders of both 
Tjarties, with perhaps some few exceptions, were mainly 
t)cnt on personal aggrandizement. The Aristocratic^ 
class had a clearer object than the leaders of the popular 
jjarty ; thc^y^ wished to maintain the j)ow^er of their order 
and that ot the Senate which w os the administering body. 
The leaders of the popular party could have no clear 
object in view except the destruction of the pow er of the 
Senate : the notion of giving the people more powder 
than they possessed w'ould have been an absurdity. Ac- 
cordingly the depression of the Aristocraticul body had 
for a necessary consequence the elevation of an indivi-2#f 
dual to power, as in the case of Cmsar the Dictator- 
Sulk, it is true, was an aristocrat, and he destroyed so far 
as he coLild the popular party; but he made ‘himself 
Dictator, and to the last day of his life he ruled all i>ar- 
tics with a rod of iron. 

The existence of a numerous and needy class wlio 
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|)[uticipate<l in political power without having pro- 
perty which should be a guarantee I'or their honest fise of 
it, was the stuff' out of which grew the revolutions of 
Horne. Tliere w'os a crow'ded <;ity population, clamorous 
lor cheap bread, for grants of lands, for public shows and 
uinuseiiicnts, averse to labour, constantly called into po- 
litical activity by the annual elections, always ready to 
sell their votes to the best bidders ; and a class ahva3'^s 
ready to use this rabble as a tool for their political and 
personal aggnindizeinent. Machiavelli observes (^Istor. 
^Fiorent, iii^ that the natuml enmity which exists bc- 
tw'ecn the men of the popular party and the nobles (gli 
uomini Popuhm c i Nobili), proceeds from the wish 
□f the nobles to command and of the others not to 
obey, and tl^t these arc the causes of all the evils that 
appear in otiites. He adds (iv.) that States and* espe- 
cially those which are not w^cll constituted, which arc 
administered under the name of Republics, often 
change their government and condition, but the fluctua- 
tion is not between liberty and servitude, os many 
suppose, but between servitude and licence. It is only 
the name of liberty which is in the mouths of the mi- 
nisters of licence who are the popular leaders, and the 
ministers of servitude who arc tne nobles ; both of them 
w ish to be subject neither to the laws nor to men. These 
remarks, which are peculiarly applicable to Florence and 
the so-called Republics of Italy of that time, ajiply equal])' 
to the Roman State. There are governments however 
to which tlie name Republic can be pro[)erly applied, 
and that of Great Britain is one, which owdng to the pos-*; 
session of certain elements have a more stable character. 
Still the general character of a Popular and of an Aristo- 
cratical party is correctly sketched by Machiavelli. 

Bacchanalian revelries.^ Plutarch, who is fond of 
allusions to the Greek poets, here allude to a passago in 
the Bacohoi of Euripides, 1. 387 : 

“for e’en in Bacchus’ orgies 
She who is chaste will never be cori upt(j:);|.*’ 

See Bncchs, ed. Elmsley, 1. 317. ^4, and tlie notes. 
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The tcniplG of Saturn was now used amon^ 
Cthci^^parposes as the treasury of the State, the iEra- 
riuin. 

Dolo.~\ A dolo is described by Hesyehius, v. AoXwrfC, 
in one sense, as “a dagger contained in a wooden case, a 
kind of sword-stick. (See Facciolati, Lexicon.') Kalt- 
v asser describes it as a walking-stick containing a dagger, 
and translates the passage, “he provided liimself with a 
rubbers’ dagger, without making «ny secret of it.” I 

I link that he wore it concealed, but made no secret of 
, which agiccs better with the whole context ; and 
nnyot has translated it so. 

11. }^otiay-Urns.~\ Tlic word in Plutarch iswater- 
rs, Jnjdriai {v^^iai).^ the Homan Sitellae, Uma* or Orcue. 
lu) sitellae w ere a kind of jar w ith a narrow;^ ^cck : they 
ere filled with w ater so that the wooden lots (sortes) 
ould float at tl^e tup, and only one could be there at a 
me. These lots verc used for the piirjiose of determin- 
ing in what order the tribes or centuries should vote, ibr 
the names of the several tribes or eentuiles were on tliD 
several lots. The vessel into which the voters put their 
votes (tabellie), when the order of voting had been 
fixed for the tribes or centuries, w'as called Cista ; and it 
was a basket of w icker-w ork or something of the kind, of 
a cylindrical shape. If Plutarch has used the jiropcr 
word here, the preliminary proceedings were disturbed 
by the rich seizing or throwing down the vessels, out of 
which were to be drawn the lots for determining in w hat 
order the tribes should vote. ^^J'he business had not yet 
got so fai' as the voting, which consisted in the voters 
de])ositing in a Cista one of the tablets (tabella:), which 
w ere distributed among them for this purpose, andAvhich 
were marked with an appropriate letter to exprea^ 
acceptance of a measure or rejection of it. There is 
a Roman denarius which represents a man going to put 
a tabella into a cista: the tabella is marked A, which 
means Absolvo, 1 'acquit. The letter C. (Condemno, 1 
condemn) was marked on the tabtdla of Condemnation. 
(Eckhel, Num. Vet. V. 166.) The coin was struck 

to commemorate the carrying of a law by L. Cassiiig 
V. I. 
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Longinus d.c. 137, by which the voting in criminal tiials 
(judicia {X)puli) cxccjjt for perduellio (treason) shbtild bo 
by ballot and not as before by word of mouth. This i3 
the form of the cista : 



From another coin the form of the IlyJria or Uma is 
ascertained, which is this; 


These remarks are taken from an cs^ay by Wundor 
( Varicc Leefiones ex Codice l^rfurten^ii'), in w'hich 
he has established the meaning of Sitella and Cista 
respectively to be that which Manutius long ago main- 
tained. He observes that m the Roman Comitia one 
Sitella w'ouhl be sufficient, as it was only used for receiv- 
ing the names of the Tribes or Centuries, which were put 
in for the ]jurpose of determining by drawing them out, 
in what order the Tribes or Centuries should vote. And 
accordingly he says that when Comitia arc spoken of, 
we never find urns or sitellae spoken of in the plural 
number. Rut he has not mentioned the passage of 
Plutarch. It may be difficult to determine if Phit&?*th 
considered that the preliminary lot-drawing had been 
gone through, and the people were voting. If he con- 
sider^ the voting to be going on, he has used the w'rong 
word. With this explanation, I leave the word “ voting- 
urns’'* in the text, which is not the eorrect Roman w^ord, 
but it may be what Plutarch meant. It seems as if ho 
thought that the voting bad commenced. 

Manlius.'] Plutarch writes it Mallros, for the Greelcs 
never place n before L 

12. IVibes.] From this it appears that the vote of 
each Tribe counted as one, and tne vote of the Tribe was 
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deternyncd by the majority of voters in each tribe. It 
seems to follow that each tribe had a Cista to receive its 
votes. It is said, the practice was to count the votes when 
all was over ; ]put they must have been counted as each 
tribe voted, according- to this story. The narrative of 
Appian is the same {Civil Wars, i. 12). 

The names of various Roman officers and 
functionaries were derived from their number, as Duum- 
viri (two men), Triumviri (throe cnen), Decemviri and 
so on. Some description was added to the name to 
denote their functions. There were Triumviri Ag'ro 
Dando or Dividendo, Triumviri for the division of 
Public Land ; Duumviri Juri Dicundo, for administering 
justice, and so forth. 

Mucins,'] Appian {Civil TPars, i, 13) calls him 
Quintus Miimmius. 

Client.] Plutarch and other Greek writers translate 
the Roman word, Cliens, by Relates {ittKarr)^^. (See 
Marius, c. 5, notes.) 

Nine Oholi,] Plutarch generally uses Attic coins. 
Nine oboli were a drachma and a half or about six sestertii. 
(See c. 2, note.) 

Publius Nasica.] See c. 21. 

14. Attains.] This Attains III. the last king of 
Pergamum, left his kingdom to the Romans on his death 
B.c. 133, the year of the tribunate of Gracchus, His 
kingdom comprised the best part of that tract out of 
which the Romans formed the Province of Asia. Per- 
gamum was the name of th(; capital. This rich bequest 
was disputed by Aristonicus. (See c. 20.) 

Pompeius.] Perhaps Q. Pompeius Rufus who was 
consul B.c. 141, and disgraced himself by a treaty with 
the Numantines and his subsequent behaviour about it* 
(Cicero, Pe Officiisy iii. 30 ■ Pe FinihuSy ii. 17 ; 
Appian, Ihericay c. 79.) 

Quintus Metellus.] Quintus Ceecilius Metellus Mace- 
donicus, who w*as consul b.c. 143. Kaltwasser says, 
that Plutarch without doubt means Balearicus, the son of 
Metellus Macedonicus, which son was consul n.c. 123. 
Without doubt he means the father who is mentioned by 
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CicQro as an opponent of Tiberius Gracchus, and he states 
that an oration of his against Gracchus vi as preserved in 
the Annals of Fannius. (Ignitus, 21.) 

Tifius Afmms.~\ Titus Annins Luseus was consul with 
Q.F iilvius Nobilior b.c. 153. (Cicero, Brutus^ c. 20 ; Li- 
vius, Bpitome^ 58.) 

15, It is clear that Plutarch believed tliis to be a 
genuine speech of Tiberius. It is not an argument that 
he could have made, nor is it likely that it is a fabrica- 
tion of any professed s})ccch-writcr. It is ti uc that there 
were me.nv speeches extant among the Pioinans, which 
though mere rhetorical essays, were attributed to per- 
sons of note and passed off as genuine speeches. But 
this is either not one of them, or it has been managed 
with consummate art. The defence of Tiberius is a hint 
on his character. He could not avoid knowing that his 
arguments were unsound. To abdicate, which means to 
resign a Iloiiian magistracy, was a different thing from 
being dejirivcd of it. The Tribunes were elected at the 
Comitia Tributa, but they derived their powers by unin- 
terrupted succession from the consecrated act (Lex Sa- 
crata) done on the Holy Mount and confirmed after the 
overthrow of the Dccemviral power. (Li^ ius, 2, c. 33 ; 3, 
e. 55.) On this subject, sec Rubino, Untevi,ucJtungen i'lher 
Bum. Vofassung^ j). 32. 

IG. New Measures^ Sec Caius Gracrlius, c. 5. 
Appian does not mention these measures of Tihcric.s. 

Not present.~\ The elections of Tribunes in the time 
of Cicero were on the 17th of July {Ad Attic, i. 1). 
According to Dionysius the first tribunes entered on their 
office on the 10th of December. Kaltwasscr suggests that 
as it was now the summer season, the country people were 
busy in their fields and could nut come to the election, 
which thus would be in the hands of the townspeople. If 
Tiberius was killed in July and entered on his office in the 
previous December, this will agree with what Cicero 
says of him, “he reigned a few mbnths." {Lcelhts^ 
c. 12.) 

17. Basket,'] A cage, the P^oman cavea. This was 
one of tlic modes of ascertaining the w ill of the Gods. It 
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was a firm belief among the nations of antiquity that the 
Gorls did by certain signs and tokens gisre men the oppor- 
tunity of knowing their will. The determination of 
these signs was reduced to a system, which it was the 
duty of certairt persons, augurs and others, to learn and 
to transmit. The careful rcadw will find many other 
notices of this matter in Tlutarch and some in these 
notes. (See Sulla, e. 6, notes.) 

P. Claudius Puleher, who was consul n.c. 249 and in 
the command of the Roman fleet otf Sicily, despised the 
omens. The fowls wmuld not eat, which portended that 
his projected attack on the Carthaginians wmuld be un- 
favourable ; but Claudius said that if they would not eat, 
they should drink, and he ])itcheil the sacred fowls into 
the sea. lie lost most of his ships in the engagement 
that followed. (Cicero, De Nafura Deorum^ Vi. 3.) The 

birds'’ of Plutarch arc “ fowds,” “ pulli.” 

18. Flavius Flaccus.'] Ilis name was Fulvius Flaccus; 
the name of Flaccus belongs to the Fulvii. As he was 
ii friend of Til)erius, it is a ju’obable that Marcus Fulvius 
Flaccus is meant, w ho is mentioned in the Life of Caius. 

19. 'I'Jie Consul.~\ This was P. Mucius Scaevola. 
His colleague L. Calpurnius Piso w'as con diluting the war 
ill Sicily against the slaves wdio had risen. The Senate, 
according to Appian {Civil Wars^ i. 16), w’as a.?semhled 
ill the Tcm[de of Fidcs on the Capitol. The circum- 
stances of the death of Tiherius arc told by Appian 
{Civil JVars^ i, 15. lb), who states that there was a 
fight between the partisans df Tiberius and the otlier 
party, before the Seriate met. 

20. Brother's request.'] To make Plutarch consistent, 
we must suppose that Caius had returned to Home. 
(See c. 13.) 

Caius Villius.] I can find nothing more about him. 
This strange punishment was the punishment for parri- 
cide. • 

Nasica ashing.] Cicero {Loilius^ c. 11) and Vale- 
rius Maximus (4, c. 7) make Laelius ask tlifse questions. 

Aristonicus] was an illegitimate son of I^umencs II. 
King of Pergamum. He disputed the will of Attalus III. 
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and seized the kingdom. Publius Licinius Crassus Mu- 
cianus Dives who was sent a^inst him b.c. 131 was un- 
successful, and lost his life ; hut Aristonicus was defeated 
by the consul M. Perperna b.c. 130 and taken to Rome^ 
where he was strangled in prison. 

21. Piiblim Crassus. 1 This is P. Licinius Crassus 
Mucianua Dives, e. 9. 20. 

Cornelim Nepos.'] , This does not appear in the ex- 
tant Lives which bear the name of Nepos; but wLat 
we have under his name is a spurious work of little value 
except the Life of Atticus. 

Brutus.'] D. Junius Brutus Gallaecus was consul with 
P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica Serapio b.c. 138. He com- 
pletely subdued the Gallieci (people of Galicia) and the 
Lusitani who occupied a part of modern Portugal, and 
carried the Roman arms to the western extremity of 
the Spanish peninsula. 

Nasica.] He was the colleague of Brutus b.c. 138, 
as just stated, and Pontifex Maximus in the year of the 
death of Tiberius. He must have died soon after going 
to Asia ; for Publius Licinius Crassus Muciaiius Dives w as 
Pontifex Maximus n.c. 131 (c. 9) ; but the remark in the 
Epitome of L^vius (lib. 59) that he was the first Pontifex 
Maximus who w ent beyond the limits of It^, is not 
true. The Pontifex Maximus, w^ho was the chief of the 
college of Pontifiees, was chosen for life. He could not 
be deprived of his office, nor, it seems, could he give it 
up. Augustus allowed his old rival Lepidus to keep his 
dignity of Pontifex Maximus till his death. (Dion Cas- 
sius, 49, c. 15.) 

So perish.] The line is from Homer’s Odyssey^ i. 47. 

Life of Scipio.] This is lost, and also Plutarch’s Life 
of Scipio Africanus Major. 
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cAius ghacchus. 

Chd]»ior 1. *Forum.'\ The word by which Plutarch has 
translated Forum is A'gora (dyopd). A Forum was an 
opcMi place oV area, and is often generally used for Public 
Place, such as almost every town has. The Forum at 
Home was the Forum Romaniim, *vhich was situated be- 
tween the Palatine and Capitoline Hills ; it was sur- 
rounded by buildings amt was the chief place for the 
administration of justice and for the public assemblies. 
To keep away from the Forum here means to take no 
share in Publics aftairs. Sometimes, Forensic (forensis), a 
term comprehending all that relates to })ublic business 
and the proceedings in the courts, is opposed to Domestic 
(domcsticus), private, as we see in Cicero {^Ad Attic. 
i. 5, &c.). 

Thirty. '\ As thirty-one was the age at which accord- 
ing to a law (Lex Annalis Villia) a man could become 
Quaestor, Tiberius, who was Quaestor before he was tri- 
bune, must have been older than Plutarch says that he 
was ; unless he was elected Qumstor before the legal 

Sardinia.~\ The island of Sardinia was made a Roman 
province n.r. 235. 

Orestes.'] Lucius Aurelius Orestes and M. iEinilius 
Lepidus were consuls n.c. 126. 

T)ream.] This dream mentioned by Cicero, De 
Divinatione^i. 26. C. Gracchus told his dream to many 
persoos, before he was elected tribune. It hapj)encd 
while he was a candidate for the qusestorship. 

2. ATicipsa.] Micipsa, King of Numidia, was the son 
of Massinissa, who w^as the firm ally of the Romans in 
their contest with the Carthaginians in the Second Punic 
War. At the close of this war, his territory was greatly 
enlarged by the addition of the dominions of Syphax and 
a large part of the Carthaginian territory. He was suc- 
ceeded by Micipsa, who died n.c. 118. The Carthaginian 
territory which subsequently formed a large part of the 
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Homan province of Africa was a rich com country, and 
one of the granaries of Rome under the later Republic and 
the Empire. 

Censors.'] Gracchus made his defence before the Cen- 
sors Cn. Servilius Ceepio and L. Cassius Longinus n.c. 
124. Gracchus belonged to the class of Eqiiites, and as 
such he had a Public horse. The censort summoned 
him to account for leaving his province, and, if he was 
not able to justify himself, he would be deprived of his 
horse and marked with the Nota Censoria, in the lists of 
the Censors, the consequence of which was what the 
Romans called Ignominia, or temporary civil incapacity. 

If Caius was born b.c. 154 and had now (n.c. 124) 
served twelve years, he entered the army n.c. 136, when 
he was eighteen. It is true, as he here says, that he was 
only required to serve ten years. This fragment of his 
speech is preserved by Aulua Gellius (xv. 12), and it is 
expressed witli all the vigour of the best Roman style. 
A comparison of this fragment with the passages from the 
speeches of Tiberius Gracchus, which arc given by Plu- 
tarch, is sufficient to show that Plutarch’s extracts are 
genuine. There apjicars to be an error in Plutarch as to 
the “ thretjyears.” Gellius makes Cuius say : “ Riqnniuni 
fui in Pi’ovuicia;” I w^as two years in the province;” 
arid one MS. is said to have “ two }cars” (^tsr/a), whi<?h 
Coracs has adopted in his edition of Plutarch. 

3. FregellcE.] FrcgelljE was a subject city in the territory 
□f the Yolsci. The people wished to have the Roman 
citizenship, ajid as it was refused, they rebelled. Frc- 
gellae was destroyed by L. Opimius the Praetor n.c. 125. 
Caius Gracchus was tried b.c. 124 before the Praetor 
Opimius on the charge of conspiring with the people of 
Fregellae. (Velleius, 2, c. 6.) 

Campus Martins.] Plutarch simply says the Plain 
(rt) wkhnv) : but he means the Campus Martius, or Field 
of Mars. Compare Marius, e. 34, The Roman writers 
often call the Campus Martius, simply Catnpus. 

The people did not mount on tlie house tops to vote, 
os Amyot and Kaltwasscr say, if I understand them right. 
Crowds came to Rome, who had no votes ; they came? 
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to see and to affect the elections if they could. Cuius 
was elected tribune b.c. 123, just ten years after his 
brother’s tribunate. The consuls were Quintus Caecilius 
Metcllus Balearicus, a son of Metellus Macedonicus, an 
Dj:>ponent of 'Tiberius Gracchus, and Titus Quinctius 
1 lamiiiinus. (See Tiberius Gracchus, c. 14, notes.) 

Homan in eloquence.^ Cicero, in Brutus, c. 33, and in 
other passages, bears testimony to the pow'erful eloquence 
of Cuius Gracchus. Up to the time of Cicero, the orations 
of Gracchus were the models of oratory which all Romans 
studied. Cicero says that his speeches did not receive 
the finishing touch ; he left behind him many things 
which were w ell begun, but not perfected. The practice 
of revising speeches for the purpose of publication w tis 
common among the Athenian and Roman orators. In 
manly and vigorous oratory we may doubt if Cuius 
(xracchus cvci had his equal among the Romans ; and 
if not among the Romans, where shall we look for his 
equal ? 

4. Ilogations.'\ I have here allowed a word to stand 
by something of an o’wersight, to which however there is 
no objection. Plutarch uses the word “law;” but the 
Roman word is “ llogatio,” which means a Bill, a pro- 
posed Law% so called because the form of passing a law 
was to ask (rogare) the assembly if they would have it. 
The form of voting was to reject (antiquare) by the for- 
mula A., or to confirm (jubere) by the formula U. R. 
(Uti Rogas), “as you propose,” which w^ere marked on 
the tabellae or voting-tablets. (Cicero, i. 14.) 

To Promulgate a law or more proj^erly a Rogation, sig- 
nified among the Romans, to make public (for promul- 
garc is only another form of Provulgare) a proposed 
law ; to give notice of a proposed measure and its con- 
tents. To promulgate a law in modem timers means to 
make known a law which is already a IttV/ ; but the ex- 
pression is not much used. 

Popilius.'\ F. Popilius Lsenas was also consul with 
P. Rupilius n.c. 132. Ho returned to Rome after the 
death of Caius Gracchus. 

Bronze Statues.'\ The erecting of statues to their great 
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men was pfobably more common at Rome after the con- 
quest of Greece, when they became acquainted with 
Greek art. Rome at a later period was filled with 
statues. Though most of the great Romans were dis- 
tinguished by their military talents, it was not only in 
respect of military fame that statues were erected ; nor 
were they confined to men as we see in this instance. 
The daughter of him who conquered Hannibal, the wife 
of Tiberius Semproniiia Gracchus, a successful general, 
a prudent politician and an honest man, the mother of 
two sons who died in the cause of the people — the memory 
of such a woman w^as perpetuated in the manner best- 
suited to the age by an imperishable monument, 

5. A complete view of the l^islation of Gracchus is 
beyond the limits of a note. Part of the subject has 
been referred to already. (Tiberius Gracchus, c. 8, note.) 

The Roman allies (Socii) were subjects of the Roman 
State, subjects to the sovereign power of Rome, a power 
which was distributed among many members. They 
bore heavy burdens, particularly in the form of supplies 
of men and money for war ; and *hey claimed as an in- 
demnification the citizenship (civitas), or admission to 
the sovereign body, as members of it. The claim was 
finally settled by the Marsic or Social w^ar. (See Marius 
and Sulla.) 

The law about the price of gi’ain belonged to the class 
of Laws which the Romans called Frumcntarice Leges, or 
Corn Laws ; the object of these laws was not to keep up 
the price of grain, but to furni,'sh it to the poor at a low rate. 
This low rate however was not effected in the only way in 
which sucli an object could profitably be effected, by allow- 
ing com to come to Rome from all parts free of duty, but 
by buying grain with the Public money and selling it to 
the poor at a lower rate. This law of Gracchus proposed 
that com should be sold to the people (plebs) monthly 
at the rate of | of the As for a modius. This is the first 
recorded instance in Roman History of the poor being 
relieved in this manner. The city was crowded with 
poor who had few or no means of subsistence, but had 
votes in the annual elections and were members of the 
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sovereign body. The conaequenees of such a measure 
might be easily foreseen : the treasury became exhausted, 
and the people were taught to depend for their subsistence, 
not on their industry, but on these almost gratuitous dis- 
tributions of grain. This allowance, which was made 
monthly, added to the sale of their votes at the annual 
elections, and the distributions on extraordinary occa- 
sions, of com and oil (Dion Cassius, 43, c. 31) helped a 
poor Roman to live in idleness. This system of dis- 
tributions of corn, sometimes fr^ of cost, being once 
established was continued all through the Republic 
and under the Empire. It was impossible to stop the 
evil, when it had once been rooted ; and in the crowded 
city of Rome under the Empire, it was an important duty 
of the administration to prevent famine and insurrection 
by provisioning the city. C. Julius Caesar reduced the 
number of those who received this corn relief from 
320,000 to 150,000. The number of receivers must 
have increased again, for Augustus reduced the number 
to 200,000. This subject of the distribution of corn 
among the poor is an important element in the history of 
the later Republic. Dureau de la Malle {Economie 
Politique des Romains^ ii. 307) has compared it with the 
English mode of providing for the poor by the Poor 
Laws ; but though there are some striking points of 
resemblance between the two systems, there are many 
differences, and the matter requires to be handled with 
more knowledge and judgment than this writer has shown 
in order to exhibit it n its projjer light. 

Plutarch’s account of the* changes made by Gracchus 
in the body of the Judices is probably incorrect. The 
law of Gracchus related to trials for offences, such as 
bribery at elections (ambitus), and corruption in the 
administration of offices (repetundae), which belong to 
the class of trials called at a later time Judicia Publica or 
Public trials. In the trials for these offences, those who 
liad to decide on the guilt or innocence of the accused, 
M’crc called Judices ; and the Judices were taken only 
from the Senators. But os the persons accused of of- 
fences of the kind above mentioned generally belonged 
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to the Senatorian order, it was found very difficult to get 
a man convicted. Some notorious instances of acquittals 
of persons, who had been guilty of corruption, had oc- 
curred jilst before Gracchus proposed his law. According 
to Appian, his law gave the judicial power solely to the 
Equites, who formed a kind of Middle class between the 
Senators and the pcoidc. Butthe^uites were not a safe 
body to intrust with this power. To this body belonged 
the Publicani, or Piiblic|ins as they are called in our trans- 
lation of the Gospels ch. v., v. 46, 47), who farmed 

the revenues in the provinces. A governor who winked 
at the extortion of the farmers of taxes would easily be 
acquitted, if he was tried for mal-administration on his 
return to Rome. The Equites at Romo had an interest 
in acquitting a man who had favoured their order. 
Cicero remarks (/?i Verrem, Act. Prima, 13) that the 
Judices were selected out of the Equites for near fifty 
years, until the functions were restored to the Senate. 
He is alluding to the change which Sulla made b.c. 83 ; 
but it appears that there were some intermediate changes. 
Cicero adds that during all this time there was never the 
slightest suspicion of any Eques taking a bribe in the 
discharge of his functions as judex, Apidan says that 
they soon became corrupt ; and Cicero, who is in the 
habit of contradicting himself, says in effect the same 
thing {In Verrem^ lib. iii. 41 ; Brutus^ c. 34). The 
Judices of Gracchus condemned Opirnius, whose character 
Cicero admired. (Seec. 18, notes.) The condemnation was 
either honest or dishonest : if honest, Cicero is a dishonest 
man for complaining of the sentence {Pro PlnnciOj 
V. 29) : if dishonest, then Cicero here contradicts what he 
has said elsewhere, (See also, /n Pi-sonem, c. 39.) . 

I have used the Roman word Judices, which is the word 
that Plutarch has translated. These J.udices were seleetcfl 
out of the whole qualified body by lot (at least this was 
the rule sometimes) for each particular trial. A judge, 
generally the Praetor, x»residcd, and the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused was determined by the judices by a 
rnajority of votes j the votes were given by ballot at this 
“time. 
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This Law of Gracchus about the Judicia is a difficult 
subject, owing to the conflicting evidence. 

7. Roads.'] The character of the Roman roads is here 
accurately described. The straight lines in which they 
ran are nowheae more apparent than in England, as may 
be seen by inspecting the Ordnance maps. That from 
Lincoln to the Humber is a good example. It is con- 
jectured that some of the strong substructions at La Riccia 
(Aricia) on the Appian Road near Rome may be the 
work of Cains ; but 1 do not know' on what this opinion 
rests. (See Classical Museum^ ii. 164.) 

The Roman mile is tolerably w ell ascertained. It ia 
variously estimated at 1618 and 1614 yards, wLich is 
less than the English mile. The subject of the Stadium, 
w hich w as the Greek measure of length, is fully examined 
by Colonel Lciikc,Zo7i£fo/i GeograpkicalJournalj vol.ix. 

8. Fannlus.] Caius Fannins Strabo must not be con- 
founded with the historian of the same name. lie was 
consul B.c. 122 with C. Domitius Ahenobarbus. Cicero 
speaks of an excellent speech of his against the proposal 
of Gracchus to give the Latins the full citizenship, and 
the suffrage to the Italian allies. (Cic., Brutus, c. 26.) 

10. Fulvius.] M. Fulvius Flaccus was consul u.c. 125, 
and during his year of office he defeated the Transalpine 
Ligurians. He was an orator of no great note, but an active 
agitator. He perished with Caius Gracchus (c. 16) : 
his house was pulled dowm, and the ground made public 
property. 

Scipio.] Plutarch’s Life of the younger iScipio Afri- 
canus is lost. Scipio diefl b.c. 129, six years before 
Caius w as tribune. He had retired to rest in the evening 
w ith some tablets on which he intended to w rite a speech 
to deliver before the peojdc on the subject of the Agra- 
rian Law of Tiberius Gracchus and the difficulties of 
carrying it into effect. He was found dead in the mom 
ing, and it was the general opinion that he was mur- 
dered, His wife Semprdflia w^as suspected, and even 
Cornelia his mother-in-law, as well as C. Gracchus. C. 
Papirius Carbo, one of the triumviri for dividing the 
hmd w ith Caius and Fulvius Flaccus, is distinctly men- 
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tioned by Cicero lls one of the murderers. As to him, 
there is luj doubt that he was believed to be guilty. It 
is also admitted by all authorities that there was no inquiry 
into the death of Scipio ; and Appian adds that he had 
Dot even a public funeral. 

1 1 . Carthag€.~\ This was the first Roman colony that was 
established beyond the limits of the Italian f eninsula, 
which V elleius reckons among the most impolitic measures 
of Gracchus. The colony of Gracchus appears to have 
been neglected, and th& town was not built At the 
destruction of Carthage heavy imprecations were laid 
□n any man who should restore the city. The colony 
was established by Caesar the Dictator. 

The foundation of a Roman colony wa.3 accompanied 
with solemn ceremonials, to which Plutarch alludes, 
The anniversary day of the foundation was religiously 
observed. On some Roman coins there is a representa- 
tion of a man driving a yoke ot oxen and a vexillum 
{standard), which are the symbols of a Roman colony. 

Oligarchs^ Plutarch has here used the word oligarch 
fine wdio is a friend to the party of the 
Few' as opposed to the Many. The meaning of an Oli- 
garchy, according to Aristotle {^Politlk^ 4, c. 4), ig a 
government in which the rich and those of noble birth 
possess the political pow er, being Few in number. But 
the smallness of the number is only an accident : the 
essence of an Oligarchy consists in the power being in 
the hands of the rich and the noble, who happen in all 
countries to be the Few com))ared with the Many. 

12. Sard(^iic lauyh.l This was a proverbial expression, 
of which different explanations were given. Sardinia, it 
is said, was noted for a bitter herb which contracted the 
features of those who tasted it. Pausanias (x. 17) says 
it is a plant like parsley, which grows near springs, and 
causes people w ho eat it to laugh till they die ; and he 
supposes tliat Homer’s expression ( Od'ysseJ', xx. 302), a 
Sardanian laugh, is an allusftn to this property of the 
plant ; but this is not a probable explanation of the ex- 
pression in Homer. 

13. Liettcrs.~\ Some fragments of the Letters of Cornelia 
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are extant, but there is great difficulty in determining 
if they arc genuine, and pinions are divided on the sub- 
ject. Gerlach, in his Essay on Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus (p. 37), maintains their genuineness against the^ 
oj)inion of Spalding and Bemhardy. The Fragments 
are collected by Roth. 

Antyllius.~\ The story in Appian (^Civil Wars^ i. 25) 
is somewhat different. 

The Roman stilus or stylus, vfliich Plutarch translates 
hw yrapliium (ypn^eTov), “ a writing instrument/’ was 
of metal, iron, or brass, sharp at one end and flat at the 
other. The point was used for writing on ti|blets which 
were smeared with wax : the other end was used ibr 
erasing what was written and making the surface even 
again. The word was often used by the best Roman 
writers in a nielaphorical sense to express the manner and 
character of a vrritten composition, and from them it has 
passed into soiiie of the modern languages of Europe, our 
own among the rest : thus we speak of a good style, a 
bad style of writing-, and so on. 

14. Decree^ The form of the Decree was, Videant 
Consules ne quid Respublica detrimeiiti capiat (Livius, 
3, c. 4), which empowered the consuls or consul a« the 
case might be, to Provide that the Common- Wealth sus- 
tained no damage. The word Detriinentum, which sig- 
nifies damage caused by rubbing otf, had a taeii reference 
to the Majestas of the Popuhis Romanus. TheMajestas 
(Majesty) of the State is its integrity, its wholeness, any 
diminution of which was an oflence ; and un^r the Em- 
perors the crime of Majestas, that is Majestas impaired, 
was equivalent to high treason. The Decree here alluded 
to was only adopted, as Livius expresses it, in the iiG 
most extremity, when the State was in danger; its effect 
was to proclaim martial law, and to susj)end for the time 
all the usual fllrms of proceeding. 

15. Aventine TWs was one of the hills or 

eminences in Rome : it was the plebeian quarter. 

16. Caduceus.^ This is the Roman term which exSP- 
responds to the kerukeion (k»?puic£id>') of Plutarch, or the 
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Btaff which ambassadors or heralds carried in time of war 
when they were sent taaii enemy. 

Cretan The Cretans were often employed 

BS mercenaries in tlic Homan army, as we see from pas- 
sages in Livius (37, c. 41). 

Amnesty.~\ This is not Plutarch’s word, but H ex- 
presses his meaning, and he uses the word elsewhere. 
Amnesty is Greek and WQ5 used by the later (xieek 
writers in a sense the ‘same or nearly the same as m 
modern times, to express a declaration on the part of 
those who had the sovereign now^er fur the time tluit 
they would pardon those who nad in any way acted in 
opposition to such pow'er. 

17. Wooden bi'idgc.~\ The Pons Sulilieiiis as it was 
called, the oldest bridge over the Tiber at Rome, 

Philocrates^ As usual in such cases, tlieic is a 
pute about the person or at least his name \ clip in.'s 
(ii. 6) and Aurelius Victor call him Euporus, Ihjtb 
names are Greek, and the faithful slave was dDul>tless a 
Greek, of whom there w^re now many at Rome 
They were valued for their superior acquirements am 
dexterity, and filled the higher places in great familin,s. 
The slaves from barbarous nations, that is, mi’icns no.. 
Greek, 'were used for meaner purposes. 

Furiesi] Kaltw'asser remarks that Aurelius '^s .'chj' 
Viris lUustribus^ c. 55) says that Caius died ia die 
grove of Furina, the goddess of thieves, whose sacred 
place was beyond, that is, on the west side of the jdber, 
and that Plutarch appears to„have coiifounded t.iis with 
the name'^f the Furies, the Greek Erinnyes. This 
may be so ; or Victor may have made a mistake, which 
he often has done. 

Knave.'] Opimius must have been as great a knave 
as Septimuleius, for the fraud was palpable. Stories of 
this kind are generally given with ’ variai^ons. Plinius 
(iV. H. 33, c. 14) says it was the mouth that was filled 
with lead, find that Septimuleius had been a confidential 
friend of Caius. This 'was the first instance in Rome of 
head-money being offered and paid ; but the example 
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was fiillowed in the proscriptions of Sulla, and those of 
Ihc triumviri Lepidus, M. Antonius, and Caesar Octa- 
vianiis. 

Discord.'] have follow ed Kaltwasser in translating 
the Grech w ord dTrouDt'a, which signifies madness, despe- 
ration, or a desperate deed, by Discord, for the sake of 
maintaining something like the opposition between the 
two words which exists in the original. 

18. Caius Opiinius w as consul ,wdth Q,. Fabius Maxi- 
mus Allobrogicus n.c. 1^1, ihe year of the death of 
Caius, The history of his conduct in Libya is told by 
kSidlijstius in the Jugurthinc w ar. lie was one of ten 
roinmissioncrs who were sent b.c. 112 to 'settle the 
flispiitijs bct^Yeen Atlhcrbal, the son of Micipsa, and 
J igiirtha, tlie illegitimate son of Micipsa’s brother. The 
'ommissioners were bribed by Jugurtha and decided 
ri b’s favour. Oj)imius and the rest of them W'crc 
for the <ihcnce b.c. 101) and banished, (^iniius 
ui great j)Overty Dyrrachium (Durazzo) in Epirus. 
GS ’HiKtiiiK, Jnaurthinp, War., c. 134 ; Velleius, ii. 7.) 
Ci 1 fbat Opimius w'as very hardly used after 

Ir '"'‘s f'l’ushiug the insurrection at Frcgellae and 
i‘( w'li the disturbances excited by Caius Gracchus 
and Fuivius Flaccus : he calls him the saviour of the 
end la'unnts his condemnation. (Cicero, Pro 
c 28, ^v'c. ; Druins, c. 34 j &c.) 

F''^'nvs Flaccvs.] M. Fulvius Flaccus w^as consul n.c. 
l'2v), during which year he defeated the Transalpine 
Ligurians. 

10.] d'he Legislation of the Gracchi, particulafiy of Caius 
G;' ^ us, comprehended many objects, the provisions 

as to which are comprehended under the general name 
of kiemproniai Leges, for it was the fashion to name a 
law^ after the gentile name of him who proposed it. Tho 
most important^f the measures of Cuius have been men- 
tioned by Tlutarch, with the exception of a Law ai)o;it , 
the Froviiices. At the outbreak of the Social War 
(n.c. 91) the Homan Provinces comprehended Sardinia, 
Corsica, Sicily, the Spanish Peninsula, the whole of which 
how ever w^as not subdued, Cisalpine Gaul, Asia, ^lacc- 
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doilia, Achaea, Transalpine Gaul, and some others of 
less note. 

The original sense of the word Provincia had no refer- 
ence to a territory, though this is the later sense of the 
word and the common usage of it. The functions of the 
Preetor IJrbanus. who stayed at Rome were called his 
Provincia, that is, the administration of justice was his 
Provincia or business. The word is used in the sense of 
a function or office by.Livius with reference to a time 
\Vhen there was no Provincia in the later sense of the word. 
In the time of Cicero, Provincia signified a territory out 
of Italy, which was administered by a Roman Governor. 
The term Italy, at this time, did not comprise the whole 
Peninsula, but only that jjart which was south of the 
rivers Rubico and Macra, The primary meaning of 
the word is confirmed by its etymology ; Provincia 
is a shortened form of Providentia, which also appears 
in the shape Prudentia. Providentia signifies “ fo»’e- 
aight,” “superintending care,” and so forth; and it is 
formed on the same principle as Bencficentia, Beiie- 
volentia, and other Latin words w hich are of a participial 
character. The etymology of Niebuhr (jirovcntus^ is 
unterrable, and that which I have partly adoj)tcri (Smith's 
Diet, of Antiquities, iirt. “ Provincia'’) is no better. Since 
WTiting that article, I saw that the word is only another 
form of Providentia, and a friend has pointed out to me 
that Mr. G. C. Lew'is first suggested this as the origin of the 
word in his Essay on the Government of Dependencies, 
London, 1841, Note H. p. 353. If this explanation of 
the word is correct, the true orthography is Provintiu, 
but I have not yet been able to find it on an in,scrip|ion. 

The old practice was for the Senate, after the election of 
the Consuls and Prstors, to name two provinces which 
should be given to the consuls after their Consulship was 
expired. The two Consuls settled by lot or by agree- 
ment which province of the two they should have. As 
the consuls were chosen before the two consular pro- 
vinces were determined by the Senate, it was in the 
Xiow cr of the Senate to give what provinces they pleased 
to the consuls, and so make the appo’uitinnnt cither a 
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favour or not. A law of Gracchus enacted that the two 
consular provinces should be determined before the elec- 
tion of consuls, and that the Senate should not have the 
power, which'they had formerly exercised, of prolong-ing" a 
man’s government in a province beyond the year. This 
law manifestly limited the power of the Senate, though 
some writers conceive that it was enacted for the advan- 
tage of that body as some compensation for their loss of 
the judicial power. . 

Plutarch has treated the subject of the Gracchi with 
perfect impartiality. He has given them credit for good 
motives, and approved of their measures in general, but 
he has not disguised their faults. Appian consideretl 
that the measures of Tiberius w^ere for the public good, 
but that his conduerwas not judicious. Sallustius also 
admits that the Gracchi did not conduct themselves with 
sjfficient model ation {Jugurthme War^ c. 46) ; but Sal- 
lustius bulongc'd to the popular party, and he approved 
of their measures. Most of the other Roman writers 
express an unfavourable opinion of the Gracchi. Florus 
however gives them credit for good intentions, but 
disapproves of the means by which they attempted to 
carry their measures into effect. That part of the 
work of Livius which treated of this period is lost, 
but v\e may collect his opinions of the Gracchi from 
the Epitomes of the lost books, and the general tenor 
of his History. The measures of the Gracchi were 
estimated by the rule of party spirit. The judgment of 
Cicero, who often mcntioi^ the Gracchi, is both for and 
against. His expressed opinion, whatever might be his 
real opinion, varied with circumstances. If we only knew 
bis opinion from the second oration against the Agrarian 
Law of Rullus (ii. 5), we should consider him as ap- 
proving of all the measures of the Gracchi. When he 
delivered that oration, Cicero had just* been elected 
Consul: he was a Novus homo, a new man as the 
Romans called him, Avho was the first of his family to 
attain to the high honours of the State, and he had obtained 
the consulship as a friend of the people, as a popular man 
fPopularis). In his treatise on Friendship and other of 
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his writings, he gives a contradictory judgment of the 
Gracchi : he gays that Tiberius Gracchus aimed at the 
kinglv power, or rather in fact was king for a few months j 
he calls the two Gracchi degenerate sons of their father ; 
he extols the murderers of Tiberius Gracchus ; he com- 
miserates the hard fate of Opimius after saving the state 
by putting Caius Gracchus to death. All this was 
written or said after he was consul, after he had done 
' what the murderers of the Gracchi had done, after he had 
put to death Catilina and his accomplices without trial 
contrary to the constitution, contraiy to a special law which 
Caius (dracchus had carried that no Roman citizen should 
be put to death without a duly constituted trial ; after he 
had, like Nasica and Ojumius, made himself a murderer by 
putting men to death without lettiftg them be tried ac- 
cording to law' ; whether they w ere guilty or not, is 
immaterial ; they w'erc put to death without trial, contrary 
to a principle of justice which, before he became guilt\ 
himself, Cicero had maintained and defended. The acts 
of the Gracchi wore on record and w'ell understood ; but 
Cicero made his opinion of their acts depend not on his 
convictions, but on his interests ; it is to him mainly that 
W'e may trace the common notion that the Gracchi w ere 
merely a couple of designing demagogues. The Gracchi 
W’ere not wise enough or firm enough to be good reformers, 
but few reformers in so difficult a situation have Icdt 
behind them so fair a reputation for honest intention. 
There w as a groat mass of contemporary materials for the 
history of the Gracchi, consistipg of the speeches of the 
two brothers, of the mmuunus speeches made against 
them, the history of Polybius, who could not have over- 
looked the Gracchi in his account of the Numantinc w'ar, 
the history of Fannius, and other materials which Gerlach 
has enumerated in his Essay on the Gracchi. It is plain 
fr''Ti Plutarch’s narrative, that he used these authorities ; 
and if w e consider how far removed he was from the time of 
the Gracchi, and his character, we may conclude that he has 
given as impartial a view of the times as he could collect 
from contemporary evidence. He may have made mis- 
takes, and some mistakes w^e cannot help coiisklcring 
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that liQ has made ; but he can hardly have made any 
mistake in his representation of the nature of the reforms 
which the tw^o brothers attempted, of the opposition that 
they encountered, and of their general character. 

MismumA Misenum was on the coast of Campania 
near Cape Miseno, a favourite residence of the w^ealthy 
Homans, who built villas there. The house of Cornelia 
had many occupants. It became the property of Caius 
Marius (c. 34), then of Lucius JLiUcullus, and hnally of 
the Em])eror Tiberius, who died here. It was seated on 
a hill which comiiiandcd an extensive sea-view. 

In the last sentence of this chapter I have adopted the 
I'cading- of Sintenis which is necessary 

for the seuxse. 


CAIUS MARIUS. 

Cha])ter 1. When Plutarch wrote, the system of naming 
persons among the Romans had undergone some changes, 
or at least the old fashion was not strictly observed, and 
this will explain his remark at the end of the chapter. A 
Roman had usually three names, as Caius Julius Caesar. 
The tirst name, which w'as called the Pnenomen. denoted 
the individual ; the most common names of this class 
were Quintus, Caius, Marcus, Lucius, and so on. The 
second name denoted the gens, and was called the Gentile 
name, as Cornelius, Julius, Lfeinius, Mucius, Sempronius, 
and so on. The same gens often contained ditferent 
families ; thus there w ere Licinii Crassi, Licinii Lueulli, 
and so on. This third name was called the Cognomen, 
and w as given to the founder of the family or to some 
member of the gens in respect of some personal pecu- 
liarity or other accidental circumstance, os Scipio, Cicero, 
Crassus, Lucullus, Gracchus. A fourth name, or Ag- 
nomen, w'as sometimes added, as in the case of Publius 
Cornelius Scipio, the- elder, who received the name of 
Africanus from his conquest of Africa. This agnomen 
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iinight be the third name^ when there was no cognonieu, 
as in the case of Lucius Mummius, who reeeiverl the name 
of Achaieus because he overthrew the Achaean League in 
that war, of which the concluding event was the destruc- 
tion of Corinth, which belonged to the League, rosidonius 
means that the proBnomen (Quintus, Ma^’cns, &c.) was 
more used in speaking of or to an individual ; but in 
Plutarch’s time the cognomen or agnomen was most used. 
We speak of the three. Caesars, Ves])Qsianiis, and his two 
sons Titus and Domitianus, yet the gentile name of all of 
them w'cis Flavius. The complete names of the first two 
were Titus Flavius Vespasianus, and of the third Titus 
Flavius Domitianus. ^ 

W^omen had usually only one name, derived from their 
gens ; thus all the women of the Cornelii, Julii,Licinii, were 
called Cornelia, Julia, Licinia ; and if there were several 
daughters in a family, they were distinguished by the 
names First, Second, and so on. If there were two 
daughters only, they were called respectively Major and 
Minor. Sulla called one of his daughters Fausta. (See 
Cicero, Ad Div. viii. 7., Paula Valeria ; and the note of 
P. Manutius.) 

2. Statu€.~\ Some understand the word {fiKwv) to mean 

a. bust here. The word is used in both senses, and also 
to signify a picture. When the statue of Tiberius 
Gracchus the father is spoken of (Caius Gracchus, c 10), 
Plutarch uses a different word Plutarch 

speaks of Ravenna as in Gaul, wdiich he calls Galatia ; 
but though Ravenna was within the limits of Cisalpine 
Gaul, the name of Italy had been extended to the whole 
Peninsula south of the Alps about n.c. 44. 

Greek Plays.~\ Litei^ally “shows:’' they might he 
plays or they mightbe other amusements. 

3. Cirrh(Eaton.'\ This is probably a corrupt name. 
The territory of Arpinum, now Arpino, was in the 
Volscian mountains. Arpinum was also the birth-place of 
Cicero. Juvenal in his rhetorical fashion {^Sat. viii. 245) 
represents the Young Marius as earning his bread by 
working at the plough as a servant and afterwards enter- 
ing the army as a common soldier. 
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4. M^tdlusP^ Lucius Aurelius Cotta anti Luciu^ 
Csecilius Metellus were consuls n.c. 119, in which year 
Marius was tribune. The law which Marius proposed 
had for its object to make the Pontes narrower. Tlie 
Pontes were tlic passages through which the voters 
went into the Septa or inclosurcs where they voted. 
After passing through the pontes they received the vot- 
ing tablets at the entrance of the septa. The object of 
the law of Marius was to diminish the crowd and pres- 
sure by letting fewer persons come in at a time. Cicero 
speaks of this law of Marius {JDc Legibus, iii. 17). As 
the Jaw had reference to elections and its objeet w^as among- 
other things to prevent bribery, Plutarch’s remark is unin- 
telligible : the text is corrupt, or he has made a mistake. 

5. Curnh.'] The higher magistrates of Rome, the 
ciirule aediles, piu'tors, consuls, censors, and dictator had 
a chair of office called a Sella Curulis, or Curule scat, which 
Plutarch correr i iy describes as a chair wdth curved feet 
(Sec the Cut in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities^ “ Sella 
Curulis”). The name Curule is derived from Currus, a 
chariot, as the old writers say, and as is provetl by the 
expression Curulis Triumphus, a Curule Triumph, which 
is opposed to an Ovatio, in which the triumphing general 
went on foot in the procession. 

The Plebeian jEdiles were first elected n.c. 494, at the 
same time as the Plebeian tribunes. They had various 
functions, such as the general superintendence of build- 
ings, the supply of water, the care of the streets and 
pavements, and other like matters. Their duties mainly 
belonged to the department of police, under which was 
included the superintendence of the markets, and of buy- 
ing and selling. The Plebeian jEdiles were originally 
two in number. 

The Curule ^diles were first elected b.c. 365 and 
only from the Patricians, but afterwards the office was 
accessible to the Plebeians. The functions of the Ko- 
beian iEdiles seem to have been performed by all tile 
jEdiles indifferently after b.c. 369, though the Curule 
.®diles alone had the power of making Edicts (odicta), 
which power w as founded on their general superintrad- 
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encc of all buying and selling, and many of ihcir rules 
had reference to the buying and selling of slaves 
21, tit.' 1). The Cumle jEdiles only liad the super- 
intendence of some of the greater festivals, on ^vnich 
occasions they went to great expense to gratify the i^coplo 
and buy populaiity as a means of further promotion. 
(See Sulla, c. 5.) 

Prmtor.'] At this time there w^ere six Pra tors. The 
Praetor Urbanus or Ch-y Praetor was sometimes simply 
called Pr^tor and had the chief administration of justice 
in Rome. The Praetor Peregrinus also resided in Rome 
and had the superintendenee in matters iii dispute be- 
tween Roman citizens and aliens (peregrin!). The other 
Praetors hail provinces allotted to them to administer ; 
nnd after the expiration of their year of office, the prdetors 
generally received the administration of a Province with 
the title of Propraetor. It appears (o. 5) that Marius 
either stayed at Rome during his prijctorship or liad some 
Province in Italy, As to the meaning of the Roman 
word Province, sec Caius Gracchus, c. 19, note. 

Prib^ry.~\ Bribery at elections among the Romans was 
called Ambitus, wdiicli literally signifies “ a goingabout 
it then came to signify canvassing, solicitation, the giving 
and promising of money for votes and all the mcaiu for 
accomplishing this end, in which the recurrence of elec- 
tions at Rome annually made candidates very expert. 
The first law specially directed against the giving of 
money (largitiones) was the Lex Cornelia BLcbia n.c. 
182 ; and there were many iuhseqiient enactments, but 
all failed to accomplish their object. The Lex Baebia 
incapacitated him who gave a bribe to obtain office from 
filling any office for ten years. 

SabacoS] Ills allegccl intempcnince consisted in not 
oeing able to endure thirst on such an occasion. Ilia 
•eal offence waa his conduct which made him suspected 
)f Acting as an, agent of Marius in the election. It waa 
)ne of the duties of the Censors when revising the lists 
if Equitea and Senators, to erase the names of th|||| whom 
hey considered unworthy of the rank, and this without 
giving any reason for it. 
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Client.'] The words Patron BJid Client are now 

us, but like many other Homan terms not in tlie 
prinal or proper eense- Dominus and Servua, Master and 
Slave, were terms placed in opposition to one another, 
like Patron and' Client, Patronus and C’liens. A master 
who manumitted his slave became his Patronus, a kind 
of father (for Patronus is derived from Pater, father]|^'J 
the slave was called the Patron’s Libertus, freed- 
man ; and all Libcrti were included in the class Lilfr- 
tini, Libertinus is another example of a word which %‘o 
use (libertine), though not in the Roman sense. Hutt 
the old Roman relation of Patron and Client waS not 
this. Originally the heads of distinguished families had 
a number of retainers or followers who were called their 
Clients, a word which perhaps originally meant thos& 
who were bouml to*hear and to obey a common head. 
It was a tradition that when Atta Claudius the head of 
the great Claudian Gens, who were Sabines, was admitted 
among the Roman Patricians, he brought ndth him a large 
body of clients to wdforn land w’os given north of tne 
Anio, now the Teverone. (Livius, 2, c. 16; Suetonitw, 
Tiberius, c. 1.) The precise relation of the eatly clic^nts 
to their leaders is one of the most difficult questions Sn 
Roman History, and much too extensive to be discussed 
here. It w^as the Patron’s duty to nrotect his clients pid 
to giv"<; them his aid and advice in all matters that requited 
it ; the clients owed to the Patron respect and oV>edientfe 
and many duties which are tolerably w ell ascertained* 
Long after the strictness of the old relation had been 
laxed, the name continued and some of the duties, as wf® 
see in this sentence of Maj iiis, where the Patron claimu^ 
to be exempted from giving evidence against his €lien,^t. 
In the last periods of the Republic and under the E)Bih* 
pire, Patron was sometimes simply used as Protector, 
adviser, defender, and Client to exprsjss one who lodkw 
up to anothei as his friend and adviser, particularly in all 
matters where his legal rights were concerned. Gre^ 
men un(|m the later Republic sometimes became the 
Patrons oFparticular states or cities, and looked after tbeij 
interests at Rome. We have adopted the word Clicni 

Y, T. 



^oes ^to an attorney or solicitur 
* his legul Mvice, but witlf us the client pays for the 
ifit40€e} and the attorney is hot called his patron. A nio- 
patron is one who patronizes, protects, gives his 
countenance to ail individual, or to some association of 
individuals, but frequently he merely gives his counte- 
nance or his name, that being as much as can be asked 
from him or as much as he will give. 

The Clients must be distinguish ed from the Plebs in 
the early history of Rome, though there can be no doubt 
JiAt part of the^Plebeian body was gradually formed out 
>f clients. 

Iiobbery.'\ Robbery and piracy were ui lilce man- 
reckoned honourable ocr-upiitions by the old Greeks 
I^Thu^dides, i. 5). These obi robbers made no dis- 
tinction between robbery and war : plunder w as their 
object, and labour they hated. So says Ilirodotrs (v. 
6 ). A Thracian considered it a disgrace tn nil the 
jj^round ; to by plunder was the n erk of a gi.ntbj- 
When people can live by^dunder, thc’’e must be 
lomcbody worth plundering. One object of modern 
cllwlzation is to protect him who labours from the ag- 
gfesion of him who does not. 

'■^dtesars.] This fact renders it doubtful if jNlaTius was 
!^^sUch mean birth as it is said. He married Julia, the 
of C. Julius Caesar. This Caesar w as the father oF 
rMulius Caesar, the dictator, who wius consequciilly tlic 
phew of Caius Marius. 

^f^aricose.] Sqc Penny ^t/cIopcEdia, “ Veins, Disease,^ 
Cicero {Tusculan. Quresi. 2, c 22) alludes to this 
pry of the surgical ojierulion lie uses the word 
. CCS. 

Metellns.^ Q. Coecilius Mctelliis was consul n.c. 
100 with M. Junius Silonus. He obtained the Agno- 
of Numidicus for his services in the Jugurthine war. 

^ Ijcgfitus.l Legafus is a participle from the verb 
t^go, which signifies to assign any thing to a person to 
So; Renee l^gatus is^. one to whom Romctl^||g is dele- 

g ted. The xloman wwd Legatus hail vanous senses, 
the word legatus, which is die word that Plutarch 



intends, is a superior officer holds %oiiAQaiid ttn^er,^ 
Consul, Praetor, Proconsul, Proprietor. 

8. 'I\irpiliu8.'\ The story of Turpilius is^ told by 
lusrius (y^?/^wr^/i|ne TPar, 66), who speaks of his executioai^ 
buti!#ite nothing of his innocence being afterwards es- 
The Romans had in their armies a body ot 
(’nrfmePrs called Fabri, and the director of the body win 
called Pra;fectu=? Fabrorum. .Vaga, which Sallustius calll^ 
Varca, was one of the chief towns ui Numidia. 

Son of ]\If.teUiis.~\ Sallustins, who tells the same Stoi^^ 
pretty nearly in thr same way {Jugurth. Wai ^ c. 64), 
that the son of Metellus w^as about twenty. The iosiflit 
w as not one lo be forgireii by a man like Marius, to‘ be 
told that it would be sr m enough for him to be consul 
thrt'L* and twenty years benrr This son is Q. C^ciliu^ 
Met^'lliiy Pius A^Jlu aPrTwards fought against Sertorius 
in n. 

0. L(7{( n^'sse.'i I The L. tin word which Plutarch haa 
‘"'aielLiied is Jiiiagdics. These Imagincs^Wero busts 
^ us, niarl'le, or li.etal, wliicli the Romans of family plac^ 
i:i the entruru'e of their houses. They corresponded 
set ol family port’ aits, but they w ere the portraits of 
V, ho had enjoy ed the high offices of the State. 
iinagines w or(' carried in nrnee-sion at funerals. Polyb}t«y 
(vi. 53) has a discourse on this subject, which is woftjb, 
readin ^ Marius, wdio was a Novus Homo, a new 
had no limiily busts lo show. 

Be&tia and Lucius Calpurnius Bestia 

consul n c. 1\], and Spiirlus Ppstumius Albinas b.c, ^ 
They '^ucc^ssivcly c^ni liictcd the w^ar against Jugurtl^i 
withiuit siu eeq., Sallustin« {Jifqiirth. >Par, c. 85) b#|: 
jiut a long speerdi in the mouth of Marius on this occasigft| 
which I’hoatcb ayyc:)’’^’ have tused. 

10. Cinifri ar<d Though much has be€Z| 

said on the sal>jf'c^^ hm. is nothing worth adi^ng\ 
wlia^ Plutarch tfdls. ^^e gi" es the various ©piijH^ 
tliat It" had colic- -ted, 

Cclfa'~Jl^r'rfic‘u,~\ This passage of the Cebtic 
into Italy I's mciiti^'ued bj Livius (5, c. 34) and reierredLl 
him to tnc rciEfi j 1 Turnninius Priscua, This is the & 
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invasion of Italy from the French side of the Alps that 
is recorded, and it has often been repeated. 

Lake Mmotis.'] The modem Sea of Azoff. 

Tribe.'] The Greek is which hardly admits of 

explanation, though Coraes has explained it. I have fol- 
lowed Kaltwosser in adopting Ileiske’s conjectu^ of 

Hercynia.] It is stated by Mannert (^Geographie der 
Ch'iechen vnd Homer j Pf. iii. 410), that the term 
Hercynian forest was not always used by the ancients to 
denote the same wooded tract. At this time a great 
part of Germany w^as probably covered with forests, 
ttesar {GallicWar., vi. 24) describes it as extending from 
the country of the Helvctii (who lived near the lake of 
Geneva) apparently in a general east or north-east di- 
rection, but his description is not clear. lie says that 
the forest had been traversed in its length for si.ii;fy days 
without an end being come to. 

Pole.] Plutarch’s de.scription is literally translated ; 
it shows that there was a confused notion of the long 
days and nights in the arctic regions, Herodotus (iv. 
25) and Tacitus in his Agricola have some vague talk 
nf the like kind. 


Homer.] The passage in Homer is in the 11th Book. 
V. 14, &c. This Book is entitled Necyia (v’fKvia), w'hich 
is the word that Plutarch uses ; it literally sismitics an 
offering or sacrifice by which the shades of the dead are 
called up from the low er w orld to answ er qucstioiLS that 
are put to them. 

Homan aiinies.] In n.c:, 113 the Homans first heard 
of the apjiroach of the Cimbri and Teuton cs. Cn. Pa- 
pirius Carbo, one of the consuls of this year, was defeated 
by them in Illyricum (part of iStiria), but they did not 
cross the Alps. In n.c. lOD tlie consul M. Junius 
Silaiiiis w as defeated by the Cimbri, who demanded of 
the Homan Senate lands to settle in: the demand was 
refused. In n.c. 107 the consul L. Cassius Longinus 
fell in battle against the Galli Tigurini, who inhabited a 
part of Switzerland, and his army was sent under the 
voke. This w^as while his e^dlf!a^^■ue Marius was car- 
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ryin^ on the campaign against Jugurtha in -Africa. In 
n.c. 105 £!n. Manlius Maximus the consul, and Q. S6r- 
vilius Caepio, proconsul, who had been consul in n.c. 106, 
were defeated by the Ciinbri with immense slaughter, 
and lost both their camps. The name of Manlius is 
written Mallius i\i the Fasti Consulares, ed. Baiter. 

12. Scipio.^ Seijno Africanus the younger was 
elected consul irc. 147 when he was thirty-seven yearj^ 
of age, the law as to age being Tor that occasion not 
enforced. There was an old Plebisciturn (law passed, in 
the Comitia Tributa) which enacted that no man should 
hold the same magistracy without an interval of ten full 
ycai’S. (Livius, 7, c. 42 ; 10, c. 13.) The first instance 
of the law being suspended was in the case of Q. Fabius 
Maximus. One of Sulla's laws re-enacted or confirmed 
the old law. • 

15. J^/ioda?UfS.'\ This canal of Marius is mentioned 
by Strabo (p. ) and other ancient writers. The 

eastern branch oi ihc Iviiojic iiin.s Iroin Arelate (Arles) 
to the sea, and the canal of Marius probably commenced 
in this branch about twenty Roman miles below Arles 
(which did not then exist), and entered the sea between 
the mouth of this branch and Maritima, now Martigues. 
The length of the canal of Marius might be about twelve 
Roman miles, Marseille is east of Martigues. (D’An- 
ville, Notice De la Guide Ancicnne.) ^ 

Noyici.~\ The movements of the barbarians are not 
clearly stated. It a})pcars from what Ibllows that the 
Cimbri entered Italy on the ^lorth-east over the Noric 
Alps, for their iiiarcli brought them to the banks of the 
Adige. Florus says that they came by the defiles of 
Tridentum (Trento). The Teutones, if they marched 
through the Ligurian country along the sea to meet 
Marius, who was near Marseille, must have come along 
the Riviera of Genoa. 

17. Martha^\ Plutarch calls her a Syrian. Martha 
may have been a Syrian name, as well as a Jewish name. 
Syrians and Jews flocked to Rome in great numbers 
under the later Republic and the Empire, and got their 
living in various ways not always 'reputable. The Jews 
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at Rome used to cause disturbances in the popular assem- 
blies in Cicero’s time. (Cic., Pro Flacco^ c. 2{|.) Jews 
and Syrians are often mentioned together by the Roman 
writers. The Jews at Rome were greatly troubled at 
the assassination of the Dictator Caesar, and they crowded 
round the place where the body was burnt for nights in 
succession. Caisar had rather favoured the nation fur 
tlieir services in the Alexandrine War. (Suetonius, 
Ccesar^ c. 84, and CaSaubon's note.) 

Alexand€r.~\ He wrote on Natural History; among 
other things, a History of Birds, from which this story is 
j^obahly taken. There is evidently an error in the text 
^tnrd'CovTo tdijc frrpariujraf. 1 have adopted Reiske’s 
emendation. 

Pessiniis.'] Pessinus was in Galatia, properly ti part 
of Phrygia, and the seat of tlic temple of Cybcle, the 
Mother of the Gods or the Great Mother. In the 
.'Second Punic War the Romans sent ambassadors to 
Pessinus, and got permission to convey to Rome the 
Great Mother of the Gods, who was a sacred stone. Tlie 
Sibylline books had declared that when a foreign enemy 
was in Italy, he could be driven out, if the IdtEan mother, 
for Cybele was so called also, was brought to Rome. The 
goddCs.s was received at Rome (n.c;. 203) with great re- 
spect, and placed in the temple of Victory. (Livins, 29, c. 
10, PI utarch docs not explain how the goddess now 

happened to be in Asia and Rome at the same time, for 
there is no acetjunt of her leaving Rome after she was 
taken there. The annual celebration called Megalesiu, 
that is, the festival of the Great Mother, was instituted at 
Rome in honour of the goddcs.s, and celebrated in ihe 
spring. (Herodiaiius, i. 32, S:c.) It was a tradition that 
the stone fell from the skies at Pessinus. There was 
another great stone in Syria (Herodianus, v. 5), in the 
temple of the Sun, which was w'orshij)pcd : tne stone 
was round in the low er part, and gradually tapered up- 
; the colour .w^as black, and the people said that it 
fell from heaven. It is probable that these stones w ere 
Aerolites, the falling of which is often recorded in ancient 
writers, and now established beyond ail doubt by re- 
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pcatcd observation in modem times. (Sec Penny Cyclo^ 
pa'dia, “ Aerolites.”) There is a'large specimen in the 
Hritish Museum. The immediate cause of the Romans 
sending for the Great Mother was a heavy shower of 
stones at Rome, an occurrence which in those days was 
very common. Pne might have supposed that one of the 
Roman aerolites would have answ'crcd as well as the stone 
^of Pessinus, but the stone of Pessinus had the advantage 
of being consecrated by time and coming from a distance, 
and it was probably a large stone. 

AqitcB SexticE.~\ This is Aix, about eighteen Roman 
miles north of Marseille. Places which were noted for 
warm springs or medicinal springs were called by t^ 
Romans AquEE, Waters, with some addition to the name. 
The colony of Aqum Sextite was founded by C. Sextius 
Calvinus n.c. 120, after defeating the Salyes or iSaluvii, 
in whose country it was. The sj^rings of Aix fell off in 
repute even in ancient times, and they have no great 
name now : tin water is of a moderate temperature. 

Other iriodop' towr.> ha\e derived their name from 
the same word Aqua:, which is probably the same 
as the Celtic w ord Ac or Acq. There is an Aix in 
Savoy, and Aix-la-Chapcllc (Aachen) in the Rhine 
Province of Prussia. Sometimes the AquEc took a name 
from a deity. In France there were the Aquae Ror- 
monis, the waters of the God Burmo (Bourbonne-les- 
Bains) : in England, Aquae Subs, the Waters, of the 
Goddess Sulis, which by an error has become Solis in 
our books, as if they were called the waters of the 
Sun. The inscriptions found at Bath name the Joddess 
Sulis. 

19. Ligurians.'] Plutarch means to say that the Am- 
broncs atwl Ligurians were of one stock, and some wTiters 
conclude that they were both Celts. This may be so 
or it may not, for evidence is wanting. Of all the 
absurd parade of learning under which ancient history 
has been buried by modem critics, the weightiest and 
the most w'ortbless part is that which labours to discover 
the relationship of j)eople of w hom w e liavc only little 
and that little often conflicting!- evidence. 
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7?iVe;,] The Lar according to D’Aiiville, not the 

Arc. 

21. One hundred ihoitsandi] Statement? of nunibors 
killed are not worth much even in many modern engage- 
ments, Velleius (ii. 12) makes the number of bar- 
barians who fell in both battles above 150,000. 

]yiassalia.~\ The Romans called it Massilia : now 
Mai-scille. It was an old Greek colony of the Pho- 
cifians. Strabo (p. 183) says that the people of Mas- 
silia aided the Romans bi these battles and that Marius 
marie them a present of the cut which he had formed 
from the Rhone to the sea, which the Massilians turned 
tijigprofit by levying a toll on those who used it. 

At'chilochus!] A Greek l^'^rie jK)et who lived in the 
seventh century u.c. His fragments have often been 
collected. 

22. Set fire.'] This was an old Roman fashion. (Liviuai 
1, c. 37 ; 41, c. 10,) 

23. Fortune or Plutarch often uses the 

word rortune meaning of which may be col- 

lected from the ])ru;sages in which it oia-urs. Nemesis 
(Ne^eitic) is a Greek goddess, first mentioned by Hesiod, 
and often mentioned by the Greek Tj’agmdian.s. She is 
the enemy of exccssiv c jirospi'rit.y ami its a' h'ndant ex- 
cessive pride and arrogance; she. humbles ;hose wht' havn 
been elevated too high, tames their pride and i-iieckB 
their prosperous career. Nemesis had a temple and 
statue at Rhamnus in Attica. 

Atiso.] The Roman Arliesis, the Italian Adige, the 
Germain Etseli. The exti’avligance of this chapter of 
Plutarch is remarkable. 

Eagle.] The Eagle, A[|uila, wa.s the Roman standard 
in use at this time. Formerly the Romaiis had five 
symbols for their standards, the eagle, wolf, minotaur, 
horse, and wild boar, all of which w^ere appropriated to 
respective divisions of the army. Marius in this Cim- 
brian war did away ivith all of them except the eagle. 
(Plinius, N. H. x. 4.) 

24. Stquani.] The Sequani were a Gallic people who 
were separated from the Ilclvetii by the range of the 
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Jura, on the west side of which their territory extended 
from the Rhine to the Rhone and the Sapne. Floras 
(iii. 3) mentions Teutobocus as the name of a kin^ who 
was taken by the RomanS and apjoeared in the triumph 
of Marius: he was a man of such prodigious stature that 
he towered above hia own trophies w hich were cairled in 
the procession. 

25. Spears.~\ The object of this contrivance is ex- 
plained by Plutarch, and it is qjear enough. There is 
no reason then to imagine another purpose in the design, 
as some do, which moreover involves an absurdity, 

Ferce?ZcE.] Near Vercelli in Piemont on the Sesia, a 
branch of the’Po, which the Greeks generally call BH- 
danus, and the Romans. Padus. The plain of Vercelli, 
in which the battle was fought, is called by Velleius (ii. 
12) Raudii cam pi. The situation of the Raudii compi 
can only be inferred from Plutarch. Some geographers 
place them north of Milan. 

Plutarch jiay no attention to the movements of an 
army, and his iiattlcft are corifuscd. lie had perhaps no 
great turn for studying military movements, and their 
minute details did not come witnin his plan. 

^ Sulla, Catulus.'] Plutarch alludes to Sulla’s memoirs 
in twenty-tw^o books, which he frequently refers to. 
Catulus wrote a history of the w ar and of his consulship, 
which Cicero {Brutus, c. 35) compares as to slyle with 
Xenojihon. It appears from Pliitarcli’s remark that he 
had not seen the w ork of Catulus. 

Two dni'ts.'] Ail3n\la i^the reading that I have fol- 
lowed. I have given the meaning here and in the first 
part of the next chapter as well as I can. 

26. Consecrate.'] l’hi.s was the Roman expression 
for dedicating somethiiig to a sacred purpose. After the 
victory Catulus consecrated a tcm])lc at Rome “ To the 
Fortune of this Day.’' 

Ai/{/ustus.] Sextilis, the sixth month of the Roman 
year w hen the year began in March, waS called Augustus 
in honour of Augustus Caesar, as Quintilis or thu fifth 
month was called Julius in honour of the Dictator 
Cae.sar. 

n 3 
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T*a?'ma.] Rciskc would make the ambassadors to be 
from Panorniiis (Palermo) in Sicily. 

lianA.] Marius was now Consul. Catulus was only 
Proconsul. Pie was consul the year before. 

Ihird Founder The allusion is to Romulus, and M. 
Furius Camillus, who saved Rome in the Gallic inva- 
sion n.c. 3D0, 

2§. Saturninm and Glaitcia.'] L. Appuleius Satuniinus 
was tribune in this year n.c. 100, in tne sixth consulship 
of Marius. He \vas put to deatli in the same year (e. 
30), though his death is not mentioned there by Plutareh. 

C. Servilius Glaucia was Praetor in this year. He lost 
his life at the same time with SatuminUs. This Ser- 
vilius w^as a great favourite with the people. He pro- 
posed and carried a law^ De Pecuniis Ro])ctundis, or on 
inal-adininistration in a ])ublic office, some fragments of 
which arc preserved on a bronze tablet, and have been 
commented on by Klenze, Rerlin, 1825, 4to. 

Futilius.'] Rutilius Rufus was consul n.c. 105. He 
was accused of malversation in his proconsulship of Asm 
B.c. 09, and convicted by the judices, who at that time 
were taken from the E(piites, and retired to Smyina, 
where he spent the rest of his days. He wrote his owm 
Memoirs in Latin, and a liistory of Rome in Greek . 
He was an honest man, according to all testimony, and 
innocent of the offence for which he was convicted. 
(Compare Tacitus, Agricola^ 1 ; and C. Gracchus, notes, 
c. 5 ) 

CorvimL^ Valerius.'] The consulships of M. Valerius 
Corvus were comprised between n.c. 348 and b.c. 299. 
(See Livius, 8, c. 26.) 

29. Noimis.] He was murdered at the instigation of 
Satuminus and Glaucia as he was leaving the place of 
assembly. He fled into an inn or tavern to escape, but 
he was followed by the rabble and killed. (Appian, 
Civil JVars, i. 28.) 

Fmid.] Th^' law related to the lands which the 
Cimbri had taken from the Gauls in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
which the Romans now claimed as theirs because they 
had taken them from the Cimbri. Appian (Civil JVcirSj 
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i. 29, &lC.) gives tlie history of the events in this 
chapter. 

Fire, water, find home.'] A])pian’s account is 
clearer than Plutarch’s. lie says that Mctellus with- 
drew before thp passing of the enactment by which he 
was banished. This was the usual formula by which a 
person was put under a ban, and it was called, the Inter- 
diction of “ fire and water,” to which sometimes house’' 
is added as in this case. The comjdetc expression was 
probably fire, water, and house.’ Cicero had the ^me 
]K3nalty iin])osed on him, but lie withdrew from Romo^ 
like Mctellus, before the enactment was carried. There 
is no extant Life of Mctellus Numidicus by Plutarch. 

30. Saturninus.] The story of the death of Satur- 
ninus and Glaucia is told by Appian i^Civil Wars, i. 32), 
These men committed another murder before they were 
taken oft‘. They set men uj)on Memmius, who was the com- 
j)ctitor of (jlfim i t for the. consulsliij), and Memmius weu 
killed with clui.'^ in the djm'u day wliile the voting was 
going on. The Senate made a decree that Marius should 
])ut down these disturbers, but he acted unwillingly and 
slowly. Tlie sui)])ly of water, according to Appian, was 
cut otl' by others, before Marius began to move. These 
turbulent times arc s[ioken off by Cicero in his oration 
for C. Ilabirius, c. 11. Marius put the men who surren- 
dered into the Senate-house, but the people pulled the 
tiles off the roof and pelted the prisoners with the tiles 
till they died. 

31. Metellus from exile.] The return of Mctellus 
was mainly due to the exeftions of his son, who thence 
obtained the name of Pius. lie was restored u.c. 99 
by' an enactment (lex) which was necessary in order to 
do away with tlie effect of the Interdict. Cicero was 
restored in like manner. One Publius Purius, a tribune, 
the son of a man w ho had once been a slave, successfully 
opposed the return of Mctellus during his year of office. 
In the next year Purius was out*" of office, and Caius 
Canuleius a tribune prosecuted him for his conduct 
before the people (populi judicium), who had not patience 
enough to listen to his defence: they tore him in pieces 
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in the P^orum. Metellas was Jetainod a whole day al 
. the grates of Rome with receiving the congratulations ol 
his friends on his return. (Appian, Civil Wars^ i. 33.) 

Mithi'idates.'] See the Life of Sulla. 

32. Social War.'] The Social called also the Marsic war 
from the warlike nation of the Marai who were active in 
it, commenced n.c. 91 and was not completely ended till 
n.c. 88. The immediate cause of the Social w ar, or the 
. war of the Italian Allies (Socii) of the Romans, was the 
l^^j^tion of a measure proposed by the tribune M. Livius 
t)rusus, w'hich was to give to the Italian allies the rights 
of Roman citizens. The Allies were subject States 
of Rome, wdiich suppli^'d the Roimms with men and 
money for their wars and contributed to their victories. 
They claimed to have the political rights of Romans 
as a compensation for their burdens ; and they succeeded 
in the cud. The war was at first unfavourable to the 
Romans. In the consulship of L, Julius Caesar n.c. 
90, a Lex Julia was projrosed which gave the Roman 
citizenshij) to all the Italians w'ho had continued faithful 
to Rome, if thev chose to accept it, A Lex Plautia 
Pap iria of the following year extended the Lex Julia 
ana gave the Homan citizenship to all the allies except 
the Samnites and Lucanians. Sulla finished the w'or. 
(See Life of Sulla.) 

Publius Silo.] The MSS. of Tlutareh vary in this 
name. Ilis true name was Poinpuedius Silo : lie was 
the leader of the Marsi. lie fell in battle against 
Metellus Pius. 

34. Sulpiciiis.] Publius Siilpicius Rufus w^as tribune 
B.C. 88 in the first consulship of Sulla. Cicero had heard 
many of the speeches of Siilpicius. “ He was,” says 
Cicero, “ of all the orators that ever 1 heard, the most 
dignified, and if one may use the expression, the most 
tragic: his voice was powerful, sweet, and clear; his 
gesture and every movement gi’aceful ; and yet he 
seemed as if he weref trained for tlie I’oruni and not for 
the stage ; his language was rapid and flowery, and yet 
not redundant or difi'use.” (Brutus, c. 55.) Yet this 
great orator was no writer, and Cicero had heard him sny 
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that he was not accustomed to write and could not write. 
The -fact of his inability to write is sufficiently explained 
by the fact that he did not try, Cicero lias made Sut^ 
picius one of the speakers in his Book on the Omtor, 
where (iii. 3) he admits that he was a rash man. (See 
Penny Cyclopo^dia^ “ P. Sidpiciiis Rufus/' by the autholf 
of this note ; and as to his enil, see »Sulla, c. 10.) 

BaifE.'] Baiue on the north side of the Bay of Naples, 
and near Puteoli (Pozziioli), was a favourite lesidence of 
the wealthy Roixians, who came* for pleasure and to use 
the warm baths. The promontory of Miscnuin is near 
Baioe, 

Seventy-fve thousand.'] Plutarch means drachmae. 
(See Tiberius Gracchus, c. 2.) 

35. Sulpicius^ The history of this affair is given 
somewhat more clearly by Aj)pian {Civil WarSy i. 55). 
Marius gave the Italians who had lately obtained the 
franchise, hopes tli it they wu)uld be distributed among the 
othei’ tribes, nn.l thus they would have a prepondemnee, 
for they w're -:sa-e 'wnnerous tlian the old citizens. Sul- 
picius accordingly projiosed a law to this effect, which 
was followed by a great disturbance, upon wdiich the, 
consuls Ponipeius and Sulla proclaimed a Justitium: 
such as was usuliI on Icstivals. A Justitium signi- 
fies a Lstoj)})iug of all legal proceedings ; during a 
Justitium nothing could be done ; and the consuls adopted 
this measure to prevent the proposed law^ of Sul picius 
from being carried. Apjiian says that Sulpicius carried 
this law , and the tribes in w hich the new citizens now had 
the majority appointed Marius to the command in the 
war against Mithridates. But Sulla and Ponipcms after^ 
w ards got all the of Sulpicius repealed on the ground 
of being carried by luiconslitutinnal means. (Appian, 
Civil Wars, i. 59.) 

Slaves.] This act is sufficient to stamp Marius with, 
inlamy ; and it is not the only time that lie did it. Oct»-k 
vius, an honest man, rcfirscd to argfthe slave against hia 
master. (Marius, c. 42.) The last British governor 
of Virginia closed his inglorious career by the same un-»s 
successful act of cow’ardice. (November, 1775.) In 
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Novembor Lord Dunmore proclaittiEMi martial law in the 
colony, and executed his long-threatened plan of giving 
Ireedoui to all slaves who could bear anus and would 
flock to his standard. But these measures, though par- 
tially afino3dng, had the effect of’ irritating and rousing 
the people rather than breaking their spirit” (Tucker’s 
Life of Jejffer son, vol. i. p. 78). Before the middle of 
tlie next year Dunmore made his escape from Virginia, 
after setting fire to the town of Norfolk. 

Solonhun.'\ The sitd of this place is unknown. Cra- 
mer (^Ancient Italy, ii. 31) says that the place is only 
mentioned by Dion^^sius (ii. 37). 

Marhis.'j Apj)ian calls this Marius the adopted son of 
Caius Marius. 

Ostia.l The port of Rome at the mouth of the Tiber. 

36. Cii 'ceii.^ Circeii i.> a jiroinontory which contains 
a solitary elevation, now Monte Circello. Terraeina or 
Anxur is about twelve miles cast of it, and the Toniptinc 
marshes lie between. This tract is now very thinly in- 
habited, being used for pasturage, and it was apjjarently 
•in the same state in the time of Marius. Yet this deso- 
late tract where a house is now^ rarely seen was once full 
of Latin towns, in the earlier period of Rome. 

^luscEus.l This is the older Greek ])oet of the name. 
It is unknown when he lived, but he belongs to a period 
earlier than that of authentic history. Aristotle (//7st. 
of' Animals, vi. 5) quotes this line, ari(| in Bekker’s edition 
the lost w ord is dXtyi'Cti, which 1 have translated, ^in- 
tenis reads aXu/3<i^Et, and Jvaltwasscr says that dXtyi'Cn 
cannot have the meaning whifh 1 and others have given 
to it. 

37. MinturiKB.'] Minturivde is near the mouth of the 
Liris, now the Garigliano, and in a swampy district. 
The lower course of the Garigliano is through a fiat, 
marshy, unhealthy region. If Marius landed near Circeii 
he could not well have passed Terraeina without l>eirig 
seen. It is probable therefore that he landed south of 
Terraeina. 

^naria.'] .^naria, now Ischia, is forty miles south 
of the mouth of the Liris. 
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38. Instructions.'^ Marina and his adherents hadbeeb: 
declared enemies to the State; and in the declaration it 
was not forgotten that Mtirius had attempted to excite 
the slaves to rebellion. The head of Sulpicius was 
already stuck up in the Forum. (Appian. Civil WiarSj 
i. 60 ; Velleius, ii. 19.) 

I'ajmia.] A divorce at Rome was effected by the 
husband or wife giving a written notice. In the time of 
Cicero, at least, cither piirty might effect the divorce. If 
the divorce was owing to the adultery of the wife, the 
husband was entitled to retain a part of the marriage 
jKjrtion ; a sixth, according to Ulpian {Frag. vi.). The 
rnari'iage portion or Dos (which riutarch translates by 
the (ircck word iptpvr]) was that property whach on the 
occasion of a woman’s marriage was transferred to the 
husband by the woman or by another, for the purpose 
of enabling the husband to bear the additional burden 
of a vife and furily. All the woman's proj)crty which 
did not become' do?, remained her own, except in one 
of the forms ui' marriage (eonventio in nianum), when, 
pursuant to the nature of the union by which the wife 
came into her husband s power and assumed towards 
him the relation of a daughter, all her property became 
her husband’s; as is distinctly asserted by Cicero (7b- 
pica^ 4; compare Ulpian, Frag. xix. 18). As the 
Dos was given ti) the husband for a particular purjmse', it 
was consistent that it should be returned when the mar- 
riage was dissolved. The means of recovering the Dos was 
by action. The liability to,rcstorc the Dos would be one 
chock on the husband lightly separating from his wife. 
When Cicero’s brother Quintus divorced his wife Pom- 
ponia, he had a good ‘ileal of trouble in finding means to 
return her portion. (Cicero, Ad Attic, xiv. 13.) The 
law of Dos comprised a groat number of rules, and is a 
difficult subject. Rein {Fas Fomisclic PrivatrecJit, p. 
204) has given a sketch of the Roman Law of Divorce 
that is useful to scholars ; and he has in another place 
(p. 193, &c.) treated of the Law of Dos. It is difficult 
to avoid error in stating anything briefly on the subject 
of Divorce and Dos. 
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Plutarch does not what the copper coins were ; 
nor is it important. The penalty was merely nominal, 

t ut it was accompanied by what the Romans called 
nfamia. Fannia snowed on this occasion that she was 
a better woman than Marius took her to be. Tinnius is 
perhaps not a Roman name. There are many errors in 
proper names in Plutarch’s text. Perhaps the true read- 
ing is Titiniiis. (See the note of Sintenis.) 

39. Magistrates and^ Conncd.~\ All or nearly all oT 
the Italian cities had a Municipal constitution. The 
chief Magistrates were generally two, and called Duum- 
viri. The Council was called llic Deciirioncs or 
Senate. 

40- Memnx.'\ This is the island of Gerba in the 
regency of Tunis, close to the shore and to the town of 
<iabs or Cubes, It is now a large and populous island 
inhabited by an industrious manufacturing population. 
It is about 200 miles south of Tunis which is near the 
site of Carthage. Cerciria is a>group of smaller islands 
above 50 miles north of Meninx, now called the Kar- 
kenna islands. These distances show that Marius must 
have been rambling about for some time on this coast. 
{Penny CycloptEdiay art. “ Tunis.”) 

41. Cn. Octavius Nepos and L. Cornelius Ciiina were 
consuls K.r. 87. Cinna had sworn to maiiitaiii the intc 
rests of the Senate (Sulla, c. 10), but when Sulla had 
left Italy for the Mithridatic war, China declared himself 
in favour of the. new citizciis, and attempted to carry the 
measure for incorporating tiipm with the old tribes. It 
is said that he received a considerable sum of money for 
undertaking this. The parties of Cinna and Octavius 
armed for the contest which was expected to take place 
when this measure was proposed. Octavius drove his 
opponents out of the Forum with great slaughter^ mid 
Cinna left the city. He was joined by great numb^iffbf 
the new citizens and then formed an arm^. The SCi^^lte 
passed a decree that Cinna was neither Consul nor a 
citizen, inasmuch as he had deserted the city, and offered 
freedom to the slaves if they would join him. L. Cor- 
nelius Merula, w ho w as elected consul in place of Cinna, 
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wfLs Flamen Dialis or Priest of Jupiter. He put himself 
to death by opening his y«i>ns, after Marius and Cinna- 
entered Rome. (Appian, Civil Wars, i. 74.) 

Tdaino.'\ NowTalamonc on th* coiist ofTuseany near 
Orbitello. 

42. Corn vessth.^ Rome had long before this derived 
supplies of corn from Sicily and other parts out of Italy. 
Perhaps this may prove that the cultivation in the Cam- 
pagna of Rome and the countries^ south of Terraeina had 
not improved with the increase of Rome. But otliM' 
countries are better suited for grain than the low lands ot 
this side of Italy, and so far as concerns the cost of 
transport, grain might be brought from Sardinia and 
Sicily as cheap as from many parts of Italy, and cheaper 
than from the plains of Apulia, which* is a good corn 
country. 

Metdlmd\ Mekdlus Pius was now carrying on tha 
war against the kS tuinltes, who were still in arms. He 
came to Rome at t jc in/itation of the Senate. (Aj)pian, 
Civil Wars, i. Go.) 

Clialdmans.'X The Roman writers often mention the 
Chaldseans, They were adventurers from Asia who 
made their living in the great superstition market of 
Rome by foretelling future events. Whether they ware 
really Chaldaeans does not aj»pcar. The death of Octa- 
vius is told somewhat differently by Appian (CVrzY Wars^ 
i. 71). His head was cut off and placed on the Rostra, 
and many other heads also. He was the first consul 
whose head was exposed uu the Rostra. Other atrocities 
arc mentioned by Aj)])ian, c. 72, &c. It was the fashion 
ill England les.s than a hundred years back to place trai- 
tors’ heads on Temple Bar, London. “ I have been this 
morning at the Towner, and passed under the new heads 
at Temple Bar ; where people make a trade of letting 
spy-glasses at a halfpenny a look” (Horace Walpole, 
Letter to Geor{|^ Montague, Aug. IG, 1746). 

44. Antonms.~\ Marcus Antonins sometimes called the 
Orator was the grandfather of Marcus Antonius the 
Triumvir. His head was fixed on the Rostra. Cicero, 
who has left on record a testimonv to his ureat talents 
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and deplored liis fate {De Oratore^ iii. 3), had the sume 
ill-luck from the hands of Antoiiius the Triumvir. M. 
Antonius the orator filled many hi^h posts, and naa 
consul B.c. 09. Ilut Ms title to remembrance is his 
great oratorical skill. Cicero says that Antonins and 
his contemporary Lucius Licinius Crassiis were the 
first Romans who equalled the great orators of Greece. 
The judicious remarks of Afitonius on the conduct of a 
cause arc preserved by Cicero (Z)e O; cz^07 e, ii. 72), Anto- 
nius left no wTitings. (See “ Antonius, Marcus,” in Biog. 
IHct. of the Society for the Ditfusion of Useful Know'- 
ledgc.) 

45. Consul.'] Marius was eb eted Consul for the 
seventh time n.p. 85. llis colleague was Cinna. On 
the death of Marius, Valerius Flaccus was elected in his 
place, and sent to Asia. On the death of Flaccus, Carbo 
was elected in his place. 

Sextus Lucinus.'] One MS. has Licinius, which is 
the right name. Licinius v»^as a Senator. (Livius, Epit. 
lib. 80 ; Dion, Frag. 120.) 

Posidonius.'] The same person who is mentioned above 
(c. I). He w^is of Rhodes and a Stoic. Posidonius W’as 
one of Cicerp’s teachers, and survived Cicero’s consul- 
ship, as we sec from a letter of Cicero (Ac/ Attic, ii. 1), 
which also shows that he knew' how' tt) flatter }ii.si old 
pupil’s vanity. Cicero Natura Ecorurn^ ii. 36) 
speaks of a Sphere of Posidonius which represented cer- 
tain ph sen omena of the sun’s and moon’s motions and those 
jof the five stars (planets). ^ Nothing is known about 
this embassy. 

Caius Piso.] It is not know'n who is meant. (See 
Krause, Fragment. Historicorum Pomanorum, p. 139.) 

46. His doemon and his fortune.] Sec the note, Sulla, 

c. 6. 

Antipater of Tarsus.] He w'as a Stoic and the master 
of Panstius. His age is determined apf^bximatively by 
the facts mentioned in the Life of Tiberius Gracchus, 
c. 5. (See Antiyxiter of Tarsus/'’ in Biog. Eict. of the 
Society for the Dilt'uaion of Useful Knowledge.) 

Alarius.] See Life of Sulla, c. 23 — 32. Marius was 
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consul with Cn. Papirius Carbo b.c. 82. Appian (Cmi 
JVrtrs, i. 87) says that this Marius was the nephew of 
the rlistin^uished Marius. There seems to be some con- 
fusion about this younger Marius. (Sec c. 35.) 


SULLA. 

Chapter 1. Liwius Cornf>lius Sf/lla.'] Many distin- 
guished families belonged to the Cornelii, as the Scipioncs, 
Lentuli, Uolabellui, and others. Tlic Palricians were the 
old Roman noble families, whom Plutarch compares with 
the Athenian Eupatridie, or men of noble family, who 
fdrined in the older periods of Athenian history the first 
cla.ss in the State. 

The origin of the word Sidla ia uncertain. This Sulla 
was not the f)i>( who boro it. P. Coriieliua Hufinus, 
PriEtur B V. 212 , the graudfuther of this Sulla,' also 
bore the name. The various nonjectures on the origin 
of the name Sulla arc given by Drumann, Geschichte 
Homs, II. p. 426. The name should be written Sulla, 
not Sylla. The coins have always Sulla or Sula. (Rasche, 
Zc.r. Hei Numariai ; Eckhel, Doctrina Ntim. Ee^V. 
189.) L. Cornelius Sulla was llie son of I^.. Cornelius 
Sulla, and born b.c. 138. 

2. liirfinus.^ P. Cornelius Rulinus was consul b.c. 290. 
He was also Dictator, but in what year is uncertain. 
He was ejected from tlie S^cnate by the Censor C. Fabri- 
ciusB.c. 275 for violating one of the Sumptuary laws ol 
Romo, or those which limited expense. The story is 
mentioned by Gellius (iv. 8 xvii. 21). Plutarch has 
translated the Latin word Libroe by the Greek Litroe. 

The Romans made many enactinents for limiting expense 
in dress, entertainments, funerals (Sulla, c. 35), amount 
of debt to be'^icurred, and so forth, all of which wei« 
unavailing. The notion of regulating private expenditure 
was not peculiar to the Romans among the States of 
Antiquity ; and our own legislation, which in its absurd 
as well as its best parts has generally some parallel iu 
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thfttof^e Romans, cotrtains many instances of Sumptuary 
Laws, which prescribed what kind of dress, and of what 
Quali^, should be worn by particular classes, and so forth. 
The English Sumj)tuary Statutes relating to Apparel com- 
menced It’ith the 37th of Edward III. This Statute, 
after declaring that the outrageous and excessive appared 
of divers peojdc against their estate and degree is the 
detraction and impoverishment of the land, prescribes 
^0 apparel of the various classes into which it distributes 
the people; but it goes no higher than Knights. The 
clothing of the women and children is also regulated. 
The next statute, 3nl of Edward IV., is very minute. 
This l^d of Statute-making w ent on at intervals to the 
l»t of JPhilip and Mary, when an act was passed for the 
Reformation of Excessive Apparel. These Apparel Sta- 
tutes were repealed by the 1st of James I. 

S€itiii8ts.~\ This word does not convey the exact notion, 
butitis.sufficicnt. The original is Gephyrists (yE0epicrrai-). 
There was, they say, a bridge (Gej)hyra) on the road 
between Athens and Eleusis, from which, during the 
sacred processions to Eleusis, the people (or, as some 
authorities say, the wmmen) were allowed the liberty 
of joking and saying what they jdeased ; and hence the 
naiq(||of such free speakers, Bridgers, Bridge-folk. (Sre 
Cosaabon’s note on Strabo, p. 400.) Hence the word 
Qtimo to signify generally abusive people. Sulla did not 
forget these insults when he took Athens (c. 13). Plu- 
tarch alludes to this also in his treatise on Garrulity, 

7 . 

Mimus is a name given by the Romans both 
to mi actor and to a kind of dramatic performance, which 
probably resembled a coarse farce, and was often repre- 
sented in private houses. Its distinguishing character 
was a*want of decency. The word Mimus is of Greek 
origin, and probably derived its name from the amount 
of gesture and action used in these.pcrforifiances. The 
Gref^kfi also had their Mimi. 

M€trobius.~\ This passage is ajjparently corrupt. But 
general meaning is tolerably dear. (See Sulla, c. 36.) 

3* Jugurtha.^ See Marius, c. 10. 
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4. lYihune.'l .Tribunus MUitum, a Military tribuijc, 
Plutarch translates the term by Chiiiarchus, a commands 
of a thousand. At this time there were six tribunes iu 9 
Roman Legion. 

Tectosages.^ The Tectosages were a Cellic peot^Q 
who lived at the foot of the Pyrenees west of Nai^ 
(Narbnnne). 

Marsi.^ Mannert {Ghograpliie der Griechm \ind 
RUmeTj Pt. iii. p. 216) wishes to establish that thase 
Marsi were a German nation, who lived on both sidea of 
the Lippe and extended to the Rhine, and not the waiiike 
nation of the Marsi who inhabited the central Apen- 
nines south-east of Rome. This is the remark of Man- 
nert as quoted by Kaltwasser ; but Ido not find it in the 
second edition of Mannert (Pt. iii. 168), where he is treat-^ 
ing of the German Marsi. ^ 

Haripide&.'\^ J'he passage is in the PhoEnissoe of Eu* 
Tipides, V. 5 , Ml ; 

Why seek the most pernicious of all daemons, 

Ambition, O my son ? not so ; unjust the goddess, 

And houses many, many prosperous states 
She enters and she quits, but ruins all. 

Libyan wild beasts.'] The exliibition of wild ani«aak 
in the Roman games was now become a fashion. In the 
latter part of the Republic it was carried to an enormoufl 
extent : the elephant, the rhinoceros, the lion, and other 
wild animals, were brought from Africa to Rome for these 
occasions. When Sulla w^ praetor n.c. D3, he exhibited 
one hundred lions in the Circus, which were let loose 
and shot with arrows by archers whom King Bocchus 
sent for the purpose. (PJinius, JV. H. viii. 16; Seneca^^ 
De Rrevitate Vitce^ c. 13.) There was an old decree of 
the Senate which prohibited the importation ofAfricaaf 
wild beasts, but it was repealed by a measure propogedj 
by the tribune Cn, Aufidiiis so far as to render th» inj**- 
portation legal for the games of the Circus. 

Plutarch speaks of Sulla as immediately eanvasfflptf for 
the Preetorship after his return to Rome. The dates sheW' 
that at least several years elapsed before he succeeded, .s 





Probably Sfextus Julius Ceesar, Consul b.c. 
the unele ot the Dictator, C. Julius Cecsar. 

► Mriobarzanes.^ Ariobar^anes I. called Philoromrciis, 
or a lover ef the Romans, -was elected King of Cappa- 
docia B.c. 93, but he was soon expelled by Tigraius, 
"King of Armenia, the son-in-law of Mithridates. Ario- 
^ji^arzanes applied for help to the Romans, and he v as 
'tcaliDred by Sulla u.r. 92. He was driven out social 
%riies after, aniOagain rOt';tored by the Romans, 
t ^Mithridates.~\ The name is written Mitliradates on 
Greek coins. The word Mitliradates occurs in 


various shapes in the Greek w liters; and it wfusacom- 
name among the Modes and Persians. The first 
of the name (Mithra) is probably the Persian name 
^utra^or Mithra, the Sun. This Mithridates is Mi- 
K^ridates the sixth, King of Pontus in Asia, who suc- 
4St^eded his father Mithridates V. n.c. 120, when he was 
Itbout eleven years of age. He wa.s a man of ability, 
instructed in the learning of tlie Greeks, and a great 
Jhlguist: it is said that he could speak tw^enty-tvto Ian- 
gua^s. He had already got possession of Colchis 
the BlacksrSea, and placed one of his sons on llie throng 
of Cappadocia. Tie had also strengthened himself by 
.infitr^ying' his daughter to Tigi’ancs, King of Arneni. 
*0|her events in his life are noticed in various parts of 
Rives of Sulla, Liicullus, and Pompeius. (Sue Penny 
^i^dtopcedia, “ Mithridates VI.”) 

i, JLrsaces.^ This name was common to a series of Ar- 


M^ian, and to a scries ot Parthian kings. One Arsaces 
^considered to be the founder ot the dynasty of the 
^^rthian kings, which dynasty the Greeks and Romans 
call that of the Arsacidae. This Arsaces is reckoned the 


in tlic series, and w^as the son and successor of 
•^AtTWees the eighth. He is placed in the series of Par- 
•.’thTaa kings as Arsaces IX. Mithridates II. (On the 
of Parthian Aisaeidte, see “ Arsaces,” in Biogi aph. 
iM^km^ry of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
5,|EBbt^^ge.) From the time of this interview of Sulla 
ijto late period under the Roman Pinipire, the Romans 
Partnians were sometimes friends, uftener enemies. 



No namo occurs so frequently arndn^ the Homan 
ot' the Augustan period as that of the ParthiauS) the 
i'onnidable enemy that the Romans encountered in 
and who stopped their victorious progress in the East* 

Chald(Ean.'\ The MSS. have “a native of Ch^ciSj’J^ 
(XaXxrt^Eys), a manifest blunder, which has long’ sin^; 
been corrected, 

Cmsorimis.'] Censorinus w^as a family nam6 of, 
March. This appeal's to be C. Censorinus, 

Cicero {Brutus^ c. 67) speaks of as moderately versod'^^ 
Greek Literature, lie lost his life in the w'ars of 
n.c. 81. ^ 

6. 2\mot]imsr\ Timotheus distinguished himself 
ing the period of the decline of the power of Athenju;. 
In the year n.c. 357 he and Iphicrates were sent with' 
a fleet to reduce to obedience the Athenian subject statdb 
and especially the island of Samos. The expedition 
imsuecessful, a'u; Timotheus and other generals we!^* 
brought to trial un their return home. Timotheus w'a^ 
convicted, and sentenced to pay a heavy flne, but'^aJS l«i’ 
was unable lo pay it, he withdrew to Chaleis in EubceSy^ 
where he died n.c. 354. {Penny Cydopcedia^ art. Ti-fjs 
inotheus.”) This story of the painting is told by iElianus^i 
Var. Hist. xiii. 43. 

Fortune showed her spiie,~\ The original has 
daemon’^ ((^ai^oviov), which is Fortune, as the 
shows. It is not very easy to unravel all the anci^^ 
notions about Fortune, Nemesis, and the like personifl^ 
cations. The opinion that the deity, or the dmmoh^;^ 
looks w ith an envious eye on a man’s prosperity and ittl 
the end pays him off Avitli some equivalent loss, is ¥ery| 
common in the Greek writers. One instance of it occq^S ; 
in the letter of Aniasis, the cunning King of EgjpL^ tC^ 
Polycrates the tyrant of Samos. (IlerodotusJ hi. 

The Egyptian King tells Polycrates plainly 

great good luck would certainly draw upon him 

lieavy calamity, for ^^the dtemoii (ro S’tTov) is 

and so it was, for Poly crates died a wretchedy.^pjjj|^ 

Timotheus, according to Plutarch, provoked F6rhhli® ^|; 

his arrogance. > / '.ll 
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'l^uig in Plu- 
banish 
word 

#jii » ^ farther, S^UaV*!^’ M what th? 

<*w<n/thrjjigh|. Paopjg 
titires attadied great SooporWqa ife dreanii 
mey were misidered as a medium by which the 
^ ^munieated with men. There is great jfJ^qdty 
ting im ancient writer oh account of 0e terms 
hing^f fia^rhnman powers, 
who lived dn the second century of our eera 
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^qu^tly nrarly a contemporary of Plutarch 
j. a doctrine of Deemona in his treatise on 
?of’Socnitea. Moreover there are c^ton divine 
mWew, eitnflt^in this interval between highest 
wrM, which is in the lowest place, ^foiigh 
desires and deserts pass to the gods. Th^ 
^by a Greek name deen^ns, wwho being placed 
the tereeistrial and celestial inhabitants.^hSaflmlt 
the om and gifts imm thd o^er. ' They 
supplications from the a|fc and au^iilij^eg 
j..dQier w certain interpreters and sdlufe.rs qf 
l^hrough these same daemons, os Plato says in the 
denunciations, the various^ miracles of en- 
^d all the species of presages, are directed, 
wom aniong the number of these, providently 
according to the province asSll^^ 
s|>«i^er W the formation of dreams, or cauring the 
^:^trai^ ar gover^g the flights of 


J ^ O^rs, or inspiring pro- 

iiiirli% thunder, or preducing^h§ eCres^ons 
^ the clouds, or caui^g oiber "ihlrigg 
from which we oitain a knowledge irf fttoe 
Am it is requisite to think thit aftpisi^lkr- 

mit by the Opewnons, 

t offieoB of ch^monil^ ff- l^y^qSTrans- 
fw a oopious a^6<tvri| if fetji&itheii* 
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of Linibliuhus on the Mysteries.” A little further on 
Apuloiu.s says: “It is not fit that the suponial Gods 
should descend to thinp^s of this kind. . This is the pro- 
vince of the intermediate Gods, who dwell in the regions 
of the air, which* border on the earth, and yet are no less 
conversant wdth the confines of the heavens ; just as in 
every jiart of the world there are animals adajjted to the 
several })arts, the volant being- in the air and the gradient 
on the earth.” 

As to the expression “the God ^ (u ©eoj) which often 
occurs in Cireek writers, Tailor observes (note rz.) 
“ According to Plato one thing is a God simply, another 
on account of union, another through ])artici]mtion, 
another through contact, and another through similitude. 
For of sujier-cssential natures, each is primarily a god ; 
of intellectual natures, each is a god according to union; 
and of divine souls, each is a god accoiding to contact 
wdth tlie gods ; and the souls of men arc allotted this 
a))]>ellat'ion tlnough similitude,” lie therefore concludes 
that Ajiuleius was justified in calling the daiinon of 
iSocrates a God ; and that this was the opinion of Socrates 
appears, as he says, from the First Alcibiades, where 
Socrates says “ I have long been of opinion that the God 
did not as yet direct me to hold any conversation with 
you.” 

Apulcius further says, “.There is another sjiecies of 
ilaemDiis, more sublime and venerable, not less niiineroua, 
but far superior in dignity, who, being always liberated 
from the bonds and conjunction of the body, preside over 
I'crtain jiow ers. In the number of these are Sleep and 
Love, who possess powers of a different nature ; Love, 
of exciting to wakefulness, but Sleep of lulling to rest. 
From this more sublime order of dBemons, Plato asserts 
that a peculiar daemon is allotted to every man who is 
a witness and a guardian of his conduct in life, who, 
without being visible to any one, is always present, and 
who is an arbitrator not only of his deeds, but also of 
his thoughts. But when, life being finished, the soul re- 
turns [to the judges of its conduct], then the daemon 
who presided over it, immediately seizes and leads it as 

V. I. V 
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his charge to juilgment. and is there present with it while 
it pleads its cause. There, this daemon reprehends it, if 
it has acted on any false pretence ; solemnly (onfiniis 
what it says, if it asserts anything that is true ; and coii- 
Iforniably to its testimony passes Bcntcncc. All you 
therefore who hear this divine opinion of Plato, as in- 
terpreted by me, so form your minds to whatL'ver you 
may do, or to whatever may be the subject of your medi- 
tation, that you may know' there is nothing concealed ti om 
those guardians either within the mind or external to it ; 
but that the diemnn who presides over you inipiisitively 
participates of all that concerns you, sees all things, 
understands tdl things, and in the j)laee of conscience 
dwells in the most profound recesses of the mind. Tor 
ho of whom I speak is a perfect guardian, a singular 
prefect, a domestic speculator, a jmoper curator, an inti- 
mate inspector, an assiduous observer, an inseparable 
arbiter, a reproliator of what is evil, an apjjrovcr of what 
is good ; and if he is legitimately attendtal to, sedulously 
knoM'n, and religiously w'orshij)pcd, in the way in which 
he was reverenced by Socrates with justice and innocence, 
will be a prcdicter of things uncertain, a j)romonitnr in 
things -dubious, a defender in things dangerous, anil an 
assistant in want. He will also be able, by dreams, by 
tokens, and perhaps also manifestly, when the occasion 
demands it, to avert from you evil, increase your good, 
raise your depressed, support your falling, illuminate; 
your obscure, govern your prosperous, and correct your 
adverse circumstances. Itj^s not therefore wonderful, if 
Socrates, who was a man exceedingly perfect, and also wise 
by the testimony of Apollo, should kmrw and worship 
this his God ; and that hence, this his keeper, and nearly, 
as I may say, his equal, his associate and domestic, should 
repel from him everything wdiieh ought to be repelJcd, 
foresee what ought to l>c noticed, and pre-admonish him 
of what ought to be foreknown by him, in those eases in 
which, human wisdom being no longer of any use, he 
was in want not of counsel but of presage, in order tliat 
when he was vacillating through doubt, he might be 
rendered firm through divination. For there are many 
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tliing:s, cnncerniiig the develnpmcnt of wljich even 
men betake themselves to diviners and oraeles.” 1 have 
mlopted Taylor’s translation of this eloquent ])assag:e, 
bccaiiSG he was well acquainted with the tlieolo{j:i('al sys- 
tems of antiquity. The whole passage is a iisetiil coin- 
men t on this chapter of Plutarch and many other piissii^es 
ill him, and may help to rectify some citdiicdus notions 
which jicojile maintain of the jihilosojihical systems of 
antiquity, jieople who, as iiislmp Ihitler expresses it, 
“ take for granted that they are acquainted with every- 
thing.” The jiassaije about cons^eienec contains, as 
Taylor observes, a do^ina wliieh is only to be found im- 
nlicitly maintained in tlie Seholia of Olympiodorns on the 
First Aleibia Jes of Plato. Olympiodorns says that w e shall 
not eir if we call “the allotterl dmmon conscience on 
which subject he has some further remarks. This doc- 
trine of the sain-aiess of Conscience and the internal 
DAnnon seems to be that ol‘ the hmijicror Marcus Anto- 
ninus (ii, 13); “it is sufficient to attend only to the 
(Uemon within us and to reverence it duly,” and he 
j^ocs on t[) explain wherein this reverence consists. In 
unnther passapre (ii. 17) lii‘ says that Pliiloso[)hy consists 
“ in keeping the diunion within us free from violence and 
harm, superior to jileasurcs and |)ains, doing nothing- 
without a jnirpose, and yet without any falsehood or 
simulation, witiiout earing whether another is doing so or 
not ; further, taking what hujipens and wdiat is our lot as 
coming from the same origin from which itself came; 
and finally, waiting for deat^^ w ith a tranquil minil, as 
nothing else than the separation of the elements of which 
cv cry living being is composed. And if there is nothing 
to fear in the elemental parts constantly changing one 
into another, why should a man have any aj)prelien5ion 
about the change and dissolution of the w hole ? for it is 
according to Nature, and nothing is bad that is according 
to Nature.” Bishop Butler remarks (Preface to his Ser- 
mons) : “ The pi-actit;al reason of insisting so inueh ujx)n 
the natural authority of the principle of reflection or 
roiiseience is, that it seems in a great measure overlooked 
by many who arc by no means the worst sort of men. 



It is thou^lit sufficient tu abstain from ^ross wickedness, 
and to be humane and kind to such as liappen to come in 
their way. Wiiereas, in reality, the very constitution of 
our nature requires, that w'c brin^ our whole conduct 
before this suj)erior faculty ; wait its determination ; en- 
force nj)on ourselves its authority ; and make it the 
business of our lives, as it is absolutely the w hole business 
of a moral an-ent, to conform ourselves to it. This is the 
true rBcaiiin^ of that ancient precept, reverence thy.^eJf.” 

This note does not ft])ply to any jmrticular case, wdien 
daemons are mentioned l)y Plutarch, but to all eases 
wdierehe speaks of dinmons, divination, dreams, and other 
sig^ns. 

Metelhis.'] Quintus Caecilius Metellus Pius, the son 
o,f Metellus Nuniidicus, was consul with Sulla in Ids 
second consulshij) 13 . r. 80. 

Laverna.^ The ])laco is unknown, unless it lx; 
the place near the altiir of Laverna, the goddess ol‘ 
thieves, which was near the Porta Lavernalis, as Varro 
says {Ling. Lat. v. 163). lloratius (1 Ep. xvi. 60) 
represents the rogue as putting up a prayer “ to the Fair 
Laverna,” that he may a])pear to be what he is nut, an 
honest man, and that night and ilarkness may kindly 
cover his sins. The phaeiioinenon which Sulla deseriUes 
appears to have been of a volcanic character ; and if so, 
it is the most recent on record within the volcanic region 
of the Seven Hills. 

Albiniis.^ Apj)arcntly Aulus Postumius Albinos who 
was consul witli Marcus Antonius n.c. 09. Valerius 
Maximus tells the story (ix. 8, 3). 

Quintus Pompeius.'] This w^as Sulla’s first consiilshij), 
D.c. 88 . If he w'as now^ fifty, he was born b.c. 138 . 
His colleague was Quintus Pompeius Rufus, who w'as 
killed in this same year at the instig-ation or at least with 
the approbation of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, the father of 
Pompeius Magnus. (Appian, Civil Wars, i. 63.) 

Ccecilia.] Ctneilia Metella was the fourth wife of 
Sulla. The other three are mentioned in this chapter. 
Ilia is perhaps a mistake for Julia. Sulla’s fifth and last 
wife was Valeria, c. 35. 
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Drumann (^GeRchichte Roms, Caecilii) ha=; fIiowo that 
Plutarch is mistaken in supposing Caecilia to be the 
daughter of Metclhis Pius, wlio was ronsul with Sulla n.c. 
80. She was tjie daughter of L. Metelhis Dalrnatieus, 
^^’h^ wasthe brother of Metellus Numiilieus and the unelc 
of Metelhis Pius. Her first husband was M. Seaurus, 
[lonsiil Ti.v. 115, by whom she had several ehihlrtui, and 
among them the kSeaiirus whom Cieero defenderl. Me- 
tella liad ehihlren by Sulla also. -(Sec e. 36, notes.) 

Tih(s Xd'/V.?.] The histJirie.u oi Rome. These events 
belougf'fl to the seventy-seventh book of Livius, whieh is 
lost. The P>[)itnme shows what this book eontaiiied, 

V. JJeiftf.] This word oeeurs three times in this 
ehaj)ter. In the first in^^tanee, the wmrd is t/ir drrmo- 
niiiNL ; in the sei'ond, it is the (jod (o ; in the third, 
it is tlte d(Fmoiii>nii again. 

Rellomi?^ Tho Senate often met in the temjde of 
Duidhina of’ Rellona, U:e gmMess of War. Duellona and 
Bellona are the same. Compare the Raeehanalian In- 
<eri|)tion, anil Livius (28, e. !), ki\). 

The last sentenee of this chapter is eonaijit and the 
]ireeise meaning is uneertain. 

8. Sul])irius.~\ See Marius, c. 35. 

Libcrti/ti.'\ A man iniglu be manumitted so as either 
to liave the comydete eitizenshij) or not. If Plutareh’s 
aeenunt is true, the eitizenship was sold to those libertini 
who w ei'C of the elass Deditieii or Latini. (Gains, i. 12, 
.^c.) 

Deht.~\ See the note on ffhc Sumptuary Law’s, e. 1. 

Cessation.'] Plutarch here uses the same wmrd (uTrpfi- 
Lui) which I have elsewhere translated by the Roman 
word Justitiiim. (Marius, c. 35.) 

9. Ajipian {Civil Wars, i- 57) says that all Sulla’s 
offi eers left him, when he wa.s going to mareh to Rome, 
exeeyit one (iugestor. They wmuld not serve against their 
(‘ountry, 

Selnie, ] That is. Moon, Athena (Minerva), and 
Enyo (Bellona). It is difficult to conjecture what Cap- 
padocian goddess Plutarch means, if it be not the Great 
Mother. (Marius, c. 17.) 
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Piciiuc.'] The place is unknown. There are some 
liiserepaneies between the narrative ol’ tliese transactions 
ill riutareh and Appian. Appian’s is jnobal)]y tlie better 
(i. 58, &:e.). The reading rictoe has been suggested. 
(Strabo, p. 237.) 

Earth.'] 33ie Roman. word is Telbis. (Livius, 2, c. 
41.) Th e teiiij)le was built on the ground oc'fiii):ed liy 
the house of Spurius Chssius, wJiieh was pulled doun after 
his condemnation. (Livius, 2, e. 41.) 

10. Appian {Civil ILa/vJ, i. 60) mentions the names 
of twelve persons who were ])rf>seiibod. ddic attem])t to 
rouse the slaves to rebellion was one of the grounds of 
this condemnation, and a \ alid ground. 

Ci)mn.] L. Cornelius Cinna and Cn. Octavius were 
consuls H.c. 87, the year in which iSulla left Italy b) hght 
with Mithridates. Ajnileius {On the God of Soirotes) 
thus alludes to the kind of oath which Cinna took — “ iShall 
I swear by Juj)iter, holding a stf)nc in my hand, after 
the most ancient manner of the Romans V Rut if the 
opinion of Rlato is true, that (iod never mingles himself 
W’ith man, a stone will hear me more easily than Jujiitei'. 
This however is not true : lor Plato wall answer for his 
opinion by my voice. 1 do not, says he, assert that the 
Gods are separated and alienated I'roin ns, so as to think 
that not even our ])rayers reach them ; for 1 do not 
remove them from an attention to, but only from a con- 
tact with human alfairs.’' 

Sulla — set o'ut.] Ap])ian ( C/?vY TPc/r.y, i. G3, 64) gives 
another reason. Sulla was alarmed at the assassination 
of h is eidlcague Quintus Poin])eius Rufus and left Rome 
by night for Cn])ua, whence he set out to Greece. 

11. A.sia.] This was the country on the w est coast 
of Asia Minor, of wdiiih the Romans had formed the 
province of Asia. Mithridates took advantage of the 
Romans being busied at borne with domestic troubles to 
advance his interests in Asia, where he was well received 
by the people, who w ere disgusted with the conduct of 
the Reman governors, lie had defeated the Roman 
generals L. Gassius, Manius Arjuilius, and Q. C)])]jiu.s. 
(Apjiian, JMiihridaticWar^ e. 17, L>:e.) lie also oidered 
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Jill the lioiuans ami Italians who were in Asiii with their 
\\ivi\s anil cliilJren to be murdered on one day; which 
v\ as dune. 

Bospoms.'] The king^dom ol' Losponis Avas a lung 
iian’DW slip oit the south-east coast of tiie Teninsnla, now 
calleil the Ci'iinea or Taurida. The name llosjiorus 
was propeily applied to the lung narrow cliannid, now' 
called the hltraits of Kjifia or Yeiiikide, which unites the 
lllack Sea and the Mu'Olis or Sea of Azof!', liusporus 
was idso a name of ranticapjjjiiin, "one of the chief towns of 
the IjOsjjoi’us. d'herc was a ^c^ies of (ireek kings of the 
Losjjurus, extending from u.e. 430 to n.e. 304, VAhose 
names are known ; and there may have been otiiers. In 
the time of Demosthenes, in the fourth century before 
tlic Christian inra, the Athenians inniorted annually a 
large quanlity of corn from the Eosjiorus. This was the 
r-ountry that now belonged to Mithridates. {^Penmj 
Cydopudia^ jir'iclc “ liosjiorus.”) 

Arianithe^,\ Kaltwasser conjectures that the son who 
is first nientiuneil wjis Mithridates, and he remarks that 
Apjuan {MithrUlatic Tf’rrr, c. G4) calls Jn'm also Mithri- 
datrs. But in jilace of the name Ariaralhes, he leads 
Aeiarathes, whom he makes to be the same as the Arca- 
thias of Apjiian (c, 35). Ariaratlu'S however uas a son of 
Mithridates {MidiridaLic H7tr, 15); and according to 
Appian, it w'as a son Mithridates who held Bontus and 
the Bosporus. Ariarathes and Arcuthias assisted their 
father in the Avar in Asia. 

Archelaus.'] This Archelaus Avas a native of Cappa- 
docia, and jirobably ui’ Greek stock, llis name often 
occurs afterwards. (See “Archelaus,” IdogKtph. JJtct. 
of the Soi'iety for the DiH’iision of Useful KnovGedge.) 

Cydadcs — Tiic proinontm’y of Malea, now 
Cape St. Angelo, is the most south-eastern jioint of tlie 
Pidoponnesus. The expression of Plutarch is, “ all the 
islands situated within Malea,” by which he means all 
the islands of the Archipelago which are east of Malen, 
including the Cyclades, or the group AAhich lies in some- 
what of a circular form round the small rocky island of 
Debs. 
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Brutthis Sura.~\ His name is BrutLiiis in the MSS. 
of PJutarcli. His Roman name is linittiiis, as Ap])ian 
{MttJu'idnt. War^ 29) writes it. ]Je took the i.slaiitl 
of Seiathus, where the enemy dejiosited their jjlinnh'r : 
he liaiifred the slaves that he found there, anil eiit off 
the hands of the I'reemen. Caesar, when he was in 
Gaul, eut off the hands of all the jiersons who had 
assisted in the defence of llxellodiinum against the Ro- 
mans, according to the author of the eii^hth book of the 
Gallic War (viii. 44). 

Lucius LveuUus.'] See the Life of Liiciillns. 

12. Aristiond\ 11 e is called Athenion by Athenaciis. 
His father was an Athenian citizen ; hi.s mother v^as an 
Ee-yptian woman His jiolitieal career bi-fian with his 
bein^ sent by the Athenians on an emlias.sy to Mithri- 
Jates, and he ultimately jiersuadeil the Athenians to join 
the kin^. This is the account of Posidonius as cpioted 
by AtlienLt'us (v. 211, &e. cil. Casaub.). Ajijiian 
{^Mithridatic War^ 28, <S:c.) g-ives an account of his mak- 
ing himself a tyrant in Athens, which is somewhat tlif- 
i'erent. He appears to have establi.shed himself in 
Jt.c. iS8 ; and his jiowet only lasted till n.r. 8G. This 
Aristion was a ])hilosojdier, which iii\es oecLision to 
some curious remarks by Ajipian i^Aldhrididic 11 Vc, 
c. 28), who says, sjieuking of his enormities : “ and idl this 
he did though he wais a Ibllow er of the Epicurean philo- 
sophy. Rut it was not Aiistion only at Athens, nor yet 
Critias before him, and all who were philosophers with 
Critios and tyrants at the sanic time, but in Italy alsi), 
those who w ere Pythagoreans and in Greece the Seven 
Sages as they are called, as many of them as engaged 
in public afiairs,— all were chiefs and tyrants more cruel 
than tyrants who were not philoso])hers. So that one 
may doubt as to othpr jihilosophers, and have some sus- 
jiicion, whether it was for virtue’s sake, or merely to 
console them for their poverty and having nothing to do 
with political matters, that they adopted [ihilosophy. 
There are now^ many philosojdiers in a private station 
and ]joor who conseqjucntly wTap themselves up in phi- 
losophy nut of necessity, and bitterly abuse those who are 
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I'ifli nr ill power; anil thereby ilo not so iniitii 0 * 0 ! a 
reputation for dcsjasiriy wealth anil jiower as beiii^ eii- 
\ ions of them. Jiut those whom they abuse aet iiiueli 
more wisely in despising- them.” ddierc was at least 
one exi ejition to these ])iiiJi)si)phers, Mareiis Antoninus, 
\\bo was the head uf the Roman State, and rei|uiredin his 
exalted station all tlm comfort that jdiilosophy coulil r;;ive. 

Piraus — Up])rr CiV//.] The I’irmus, one of the 
chief ports of Athens, is often ii^cd to express the mari- 
time city generally and the lower city, as opiiosed to 
Athen.% which was called the lijiper City. The two 
cities w ere united by the Lonp Walls, about four miles 
in lenjLi’th. 

/iradcniia — Lyewum^ The Academia, one of the 
suburbs of Athens, was planted with trees, amonii- others 
with the (dive. It was on the north-wTst side of the 
city. Ill tile Academia there was a Gymnasiiim, or 
exercise |)iiK (\ and here also IMato delivered hislec'turcs ; 
whence the name Academy passed into use as a term 
fur a University (in the sense of a jilace of learniii^^) 
in the middle a^^'es, and has now' other sipiifications. The 
Lyca?um was another similar place on the east side of 
.Vthciis. 

Ppidaurus — Olympiad^ This was Epidaurus on the 
east coast of Arirolis in the Pelojionnesus, which con- 
tained a temple of Adsculajiius, the "od of healing. 
Cllympia on the Alpheius, in Elis, contained the yreat 
temple of Jupiter and immense wealth, which was accu- 
mulated by the otierinys of j:naiiy aj^e-s. This and other 
temples w ere also used as places of deposit for the jirc- 
servation of valuable jiroperty. Rausanias (v. 21, vi. 19, 
and in other jiassaprcs) has sjioken at gi:reat length of the 
treasures uf Cllympia. These rich deposits were a tempt- 
ing- booty to those who were in want of money and were 
strong- enough to seize it. At the commencement of the 
Pelopoiinosian war (n.c. 431) it was proposed that the 
Peloponnesian allies should raise a fleet by borrowing 
money from the deposits at Olympia and Deljihi (Thucy- 
dides, i. 121), a senerne which the Athenians, their ene- 
mies, apjicar to have looked upon as a mode of borrowing 
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of which repayment would form no paid (i. 143. tiri 
Kul KLvijtravTtCj ^^c.). Many of the ricli churclies in 
Italy were plundered by the French during their occii- 
jmtiun ol' Italy in the Revolutionary wars ; their search 
ufter valuables extended to very minute matters. The 
rich sfores of the Holy House of the Virgin at Loreto 
were nearly exhausted by Rope Fins VI. in 17dG to 
satisfy the demands of the Frem-h. It is said that there 
is a new store g-ot tofjether fur the next in^ ader. 

Amj)Iiicf^ons.^ The history of this uneient body 
cannot be given ^ith any accuracy except in detail. 
See the article “Amjihictvons/’iVnnj/ Ctjch)})ccdia. The 
‘A’ 03 '^al [ircsents ” were the gifts of Crmsus, king of 
Lydia (in the sixth century n.c.), tlm most iiiiiiiitiLcnt of 
all the donors to the temple. Among his other presents 
Herodotus (i. 51) mentions four of these silver ca^ks or 
jars, and he uses the same word that Plutarch does, d'hc 
other three had ])rubably been taken by some jirevious 
plunderer. In the Sacred War (n.c. 357) the Phociaiis 
under Philomelus look a large part of the valuable 
things at Delphi for the purpose of paying their troops. 
(Diodorus, xvi. 3D.) 

yy tus V'kmdninm^ Flamininus, whose Life Plutarch 
has written under the name of Idamiiiius, d ideated 
Philip V. King of Macedonia u.c. 137. Manias Aci- 
lius Glabrio, who was consul n.c. IDl, defeated in that 
year Antiochus III. King of l^yria, commonly called the 
Great, at Thermopylae in (rrccce. Antiochus afterwards 
withdrew^ into Asia. Aimilips Paulus defeated Perseus, 
the last King of Macedonia, at Pydna n.r. 168, ujjon 
'which Macedonia was reduced into the form of a Roman 
Province. (Livius, 45, c. 16.) Plutarch Iras wTitten the 
Life of Paulus iEmilius. 

Octavius.'] See the Life of Marius, c. 42. 

Fimbria.] See c. 20, 24. C. Flavius Fimbria was the 
legutiis of the consul L. Valerius Flaccus. Cicero 
i^Brutus.^ 66) calls him a madman. 

13. jMedunnus.] The Medimnus w^as a dry measure, 
reckoned at 11 gallons 7T456 [)ints English. It was 
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equivrdnit to six Roman modii. (Smith’s Uivtionnnj of 
Andfjvitics. ) 

Partlifi}U}im.'] This ])l‘.int may have had its name from 
the Virfriii (parthenos) goddess Athene, ^^hDIll the Romans 
call iMinerva.' Pliiiius {N.H. 2-2, c. 20) has deseribeil 
it. It is identified with the modem reveifev^ hy Smith 
in Rees’s ‘ Cyelnpmdia,’ a plant of the elmnioinile kind ; 
rather unpleasant for food, as one ini;>ht conjecture. 
The oil-flasks were of eourse leather. In llerotlotus (ix. 
118) w^e read of a besieged ])enple eating their bed- 
cords, M hi( h we may assume to liave beL‘nstrij)S of hides, 
or leather at least. 

14. Ccr(nnicus.~\ For all matters relating to the d'oj) 0 - 
graphy of Rome and Atheii.s, the reader must laaisidt a 
]dan : nothing else can i'x])laiii the text. The gate 
called Dijjvlu'u or l)ouble-(iate was the ])assage from 
the Cci’amicus within the walls to the Ceramicus outside 
of the walls on the north-west side of Atlien.s. 

Tains;.] 1 L'iiis is not a Roman name. It is eonjeetured 
that it should be Ateius. 

ASnrvcr/.] The road from Athens to Eleusis was called 
the kSaered (Tausania-s, i. dfl) ; it led to the sacred city 
of Eleusis. The sj)ace between the Rii'ade gate and the 
Sacred is that ])'drt of the wall whiidi lay between the 
roads from Athens to the rirmus and Eleusis resT)ce- 
tively. 

Afjora.'] A Greek Agora cojTes])onds to a Roman 
Foi’iim. 

C-idends of j\'Iarch.~\ T^^e description of the capture of 
Athens is given by Appian. {Miihridatic lErzr, c. 30.) 
riutarch here alludes to the deluge in the time of Deu- 
calion, whit h is ol'ten mentioned by the Greek and Roman 
writers. In the time of Rausanias (i. IS), in the second 
century of our aera, they still showed at Athens the hole 
through which the waters of the ileluge ran off. A Map 
ol the Tojtography of Athens Ija.s been jmblished by the 
Society for the Difliision of Useful Know ledge. Leake’s 
Topography (f Athens^ K. O. Miiller, in Erseh and 
Gruber, ^ncyclop. art. “ Attika,” j). 223, and R. W. 
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FoiThhammi^r, Topogruphle von At hen ^ 1841, should bo 
consulted. 

Philo.'\ Sep Stnibo, j). db5. 

15. ]\Iunijchia.~\ One of the jinrts of tlin maritimn 
town oi Athens. The events mentioned in this ehajder 
should be (“omjiared with A])piiiii ( Mithridat. Tf rt/-, e. 41). 

HQrtens}}(.^.~\ llis name was Lueiiis and he u as jiro- 
bably a brother of the p:reat orator llorteiisius. L. Jlor- 
tensios had to pass thriviyh a difhcuU eoiiiitry to reach 
Eopotia. His route lay throu^;h the straits f)! d’herrno- 
pylfe ; but he ])rol)ably took some other line, and he was 
condiudcd by Cajdiis over thi' hi ichts (d'llu‘ yreat moun- 
tain mass of Parnassus. Ca})his apj)ears to be the person 
ot the same name who has been mentioiUMl bidore (e. 12), 
thousrh he is there eallcd a Phoeian. Tn this eliaplei’ 
Plutarch ealls him a C'leLeroueiau. Tithora or d'itJioi’ea 
was in the lime of llerorlotus (viii, 82) the name of lliat 
summit of Parnassus to whieh the Phoi'ians of the neiyh- 
bourinp' town of Neon fled from the soldiers of Xerxes 
n.u. 480. Pausanias (x. 32) remarks that the eity Neon 
must have taken the name of Titliorea after the tinu' of 
Herodotus. But Plutareh means to say that the dhtliora 
of whieh he speaks was the plare to whieh the Phruians 
fled; and therefore Neon, the place from ^vhieh they 
fled, cannot be Tithora, aeeordinc: to Pletanh : ami tlm 
deseri])tion of d'ithon'a by Herodotus, thonyli v(uy i)riet‘, 
ap'rees with the description of Plutareh. Pausanias places 
Titliorea iduhty stadia I’rom Deljdii. 

16. Idlateiff.'] Phateia wa.s-an important position in 
Phoeis and near the river Ce])hisus. It was situated 
near the north-western extremity of the g-rcat Bcpolian 
plain, and c-ommanded the entrance into that jilain fi om 
the mountainous country to the north-west. Tin; Cephisus 
takes a south-east course jiast Elatcia, Panojieus, Chic- 
ronea, anrl Orchomenus, and near Orehomeniis it enters 
the I..akc Copais. Boeotia is a hig^h table-land surrounded 
by mountains, and all the drainage of the jdain of which 
those of Elateia and Orchomenus are jiart is rccei\ edin 
tliD basin of the Lake, which has no outlet. 

Parapoiamii.^ This city was burnt by Xerxes in his 
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invasion ui’ (Jroc'C'C' n.c. 480. (Iln ndutus, \iii. S3.) Pau- 
sanias (x. Od) sin s that it was nut rebuilt l)v the. lJu otians 
aiul Ath(‘niiins: in anoOiev ))assa‘''e (x. 4) he says it was 
clestruyed l)y Phili]) after the eluse uf (lie Saei-ial ur 
Phueian war Jt.e. 340; and therefore it liail l)['en I'l'biiilt 
by somebody^ 

C/infras]){f/(;‘-'.'] ddie soldiers ^\llO had shields of brass. 

Gnhinii/s.] 4'his was Aldus fhabinius, who was st'iit 
by Sulla 11. e. 81 ith orders to ,L. Lieiniiis jMiii'eiui to 
jiiif an end to 'die Avar witli Mitlnddali's. Erieius is not a 
Roman name; ]»erhaj>.s it should be llirtius. 

ddiis is Juha II., kinir of Mauritania, who 
married Cdeopaira, one oi thi‘ eiiildrim id' IMareiis Anto- 
nins by (deopatra, ijui'en of Pd^ypt. Juba was a stdiolar 
and an author: he is ol'ten quoted by StJ’abo, Plinius 
and other writers. 

Off)' cif//.] “ Our eity ” will exiilain why Idutareh has 
deseribed tli'' c.nnpaiirn in the plains of lluaitia at smdi 
leni'tli. Pl!i;.(;’;di’s battles are none of the best ; and he 
has done Avel: In rnakinj; lliem eamerally short, 

17. Lvhadi',i(t. — 7) ddu' eave of d'rophniiius 

was at Lehadeia in Rn-.otia. Paiisunias (ix. 3[)) has i^iA en a 
fuU aeeoiuit of the singular ec“remnnie.s used on eonsulting 
the deity. 

I7,s'/o// ] The waird is literally ‘O'oieiq” whieli 

has raused a diflicaihy to the translators ; Imtthe reeding’ 
is ])rohal)ly right, 

i\l7(r(°n(i.~\ This was Lnein.s Lieinius M urena, avIio eon- 
ducted the Avar against INIjthridates in Asia n.r. H3 as 
l^ropnntor. lie was the father of the Lueius Miircna in 
At liose dei’enei' we have an extant oration of Cicero. 

CadfJiKS.] The old story is well told by Ovidius 
(3rcta/iU)ij)/i0scs, iii. 14, Jke.) 

3fi/sei/m ] A temple of the Muses. 

G(dba.~\ Kultwasser lia.s 1‘ollowed the reading Cialliis” 
in his version, though, a.s bo reinark.s in a note, this man 
is called Call)a by Ajqnan [Alitliridat . Tlhrr, 43) ; and 
he is eoupleil with llortensius, just as in Plutarcdi. 

IH. Si'id ftc-hr(iri}Kj chariots.^ This eluinsy military 
eonli’h anee must generally have been u failui'c. These 
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chariots were useless in tlie battle betweni Cyrus and 
liis brulher Artuxrrxos u.c. 401. (Xi'iiojihoii, Anabasis^ 
i. 8.) Apjjiaii (jllfthr/dfrtic A n?’^ c. 42) iul'uIujiis sixty 
ot these chariots as heiue^ driven uirainst the lloiiums, 
who opened their ranks to nuike way tor tht'iii: the 
ciiariots were surrounded b}' the Ronuin soldiers in the 
rear and destroyed. 

Circi(s.~\ A Circus was a Ixoiuaii raee-roiirsc. The 
chief Circus was the Circus Maximus, whieli amis useil 
also for hunts of wild bVasls. 8ee the article “ Circus” in 
Sini til’s Uivtionary (if Ant iquitics. 

I have kept the Creek word ( i)7rAir?/L’) 
wlii['h means a soldier avIjo was eipii})ped Avith defensiNe 
armour for close fjiihtin^. 

i^aturnali(i.'\ Tlie Saturnalia u ere a kind of C’aiaiaAal 
at Home in the nionlh of December, when i)cn[)le iu- 
dulg-etl themselves in fea^tirii^ and revelry, and, the slaves 
had the licence of doin:.f lor a time aa hut tliey ])leased, 
and acting- as if they Avere freenu'n. The original 
“ friM'doni jf sjieech ” may mean a little more than these 
words convey. The jioint of the centurion’s nunark, 
like many other jokes of antirpiity, sc'cins rather liluiit. 
He simjjly meant to exjiress surjirise at seeing slaves in 
an army serving as soldiers, they whose only freedom, 
far as he knew, was to have a little licence once a V'ai’, 
at the Saturnalia. 

1[). C/zo/r'/.s’.] A toAvn in Tuba‘a on the strait of the 
Euripus \A hieh separates the island of Eubma from the 
mainland. The smallness of the Homan loss is inei-edihle. 
A])[)ian considerately adds on(‘ to the number, and makes 
it fifteen {^Alitlnidatic War, c. 42, ^e.). iSulla aaiis a 
braggart, though he was brave. 

A/o/rf-s.] d’liis stream is called Morins (c. 17). Pau- 
saiiias, w ho made his tour through (jlreeee in the first half 
of the soeoiul century of our sera, saw' the trojihies (ix. 4Dj. 

20. Flaccus.'] L. Valerius Plaeeus was eleeled eou-ed 
n.c. 86 in the jilaec of C. Marius, who ilied at the begin- 
ning of the year, 

hniiaii /Sen.] The name given by the Creeks and 
Boniujis to that part of the Mediterranean av hieh la^'’ 



lietw’ccn Dyrrachium (Durazzo) and the o])positc coast of 
Italy. Tliiicydidcs (i. 24) makes the Ionian Sea coin- 
nienee fiboiit Kjndamnus (which was the old name of 
])y,- rachiuni), and ])robably lie exteritled the name to all 
the Adriatic or modern (julf of A^eniee, 

jyiditeia.^ A town in Fhthiotis, a district which is 
included in Thessalia in the larj^er sense of that term. 
It was on the river Enijieiis, a branch of the Feneiis. 
(Sfiabo, p. 452.) Thucydides (^v. 7H) means the same 
place, when he speaks of Melitia in Acluea. 

Tifj}/iossiu)n.'] A mountfan iu llncotia and a siting 
("Jblphussa) about tiify stailia fi otn Ilaliartiis. (PausaniLis, 
ix. 33.) Ilaliartus is on the south side of the Lake Copais. 

Aldus.'] Orchomcims, one of the oldest towns in llueotia 
and in (irecee, is situated near the point where the 
Cephisus enters the pTat Lake. Plutarch speaks a^'-ain 
oftheMelas in the Life of Pclojddas (c. Id). Pausanias 
(ix. 3H) says that the Melus rises se\ en stailiia I’rom 
OrrhomenUsS, iiiei enters the lake Cephisus, otherwise 
calleil Cnjjais. 

21. 'J'lvo Jmndred years.] If we a.ssume that it was 
exactly two hundred years, Phitiirch wrote this jjasscic'c 
about A. r. 114, in tlie reif^n of Trajanus. This battle was. 
fou^rht n.c. SG. lladrianus became Ein[jcror a.d. 117. 
(Sec Preface, p. 7.) 

22. Ca 1-1)0.] Cn. Pajiirius Carbo was the colleague of 
Cinna in the eonsidshij) n c. 85 and 84. 

Dedus.] A Deliac inerchant. This might be a mer- 
chant of Delium, the sin^W town in PoL'otia, on the 
Euri])u.s, where Sulla and Archelaus met. But Delos, 
a small rocky island, one of the Cyclades, is jirobably 
meant. Delos was at this time a great slave-market 
(Strabo, p. GC8.) 

Alarshes.] Appian {Alithridat. War, c. 50) says that 
Archelaus hid himself in a marsh, and afterw ards made 
his escape to Chalei.'i. Sulla’s arrogance is w ell charac- 
terized by his speech. The Cajjjiadocians were con- 
sidered a mean and servile people, and their character 
became ])ro' erbial. 

As/c'.] The ILnnan Piovince of Asia, Compare 
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Appiaii {Mithridat. War, c. 04, 00) as lu the terms of 
the peace. 

23. Arisfioji.] The death of Aristion is mentioned by 
Ap})iiin {]\[}thridat. War, e. 33) ; but he Joes not s])eak 
of th(' ])oisoniiip'. 

Mu’dice.^^ Maediee a])j)ears to he the ri^^ht name. 
ThueyiliJes (ii. 98) calls the j)eople Mieili : they vrere a 
Thracian iieojile.’ Compare Strabo (p. 310). Appian 
{MitJu idat. War, e 55) speaks of this expedition as 
directed ajeuinst the Sniti, ^^hn 'were neii’hlionrs of tlie 
Maedi, and other nations which bordered on Maecilonia, 
and annoyed it by their ])redatt)ry incursions. Sulla thus 
kept his soldiers employeil, which was the practice of all 
priMient Uomau eoininaudcrs, and enriched them with 
booty at the same time. 

This is the old town called Crenides, or 
the Little Sjnin^os, wliieh J'vin^- riiilijipiis, the father of 
j\lexaiuler the Great, restored and uave Ids name to. 
It was near Ainphijiolis on the river Strymon. (See Life 
of Ih’utus, e. 3H.) 

24. Dardfuiiis.) TheTroadis the north-vrest aiiLfle of 
Asia Minor, which borilers on the Hellespont and the 
il)g-ean Sea (the Archipelaf,a»). The name of the district, 
Truas in Greek, is from the old town of Troja. Strabo 
(lib. xiii.) gives a particular deseriplion of this tract, 

The, narrative of thisaflair in Appian {Mithridnf. War, 
C‘. 56, &c.) ditl’ers in some respects from that of Llutareh, 
and this may be observed of many other events in this 
wnir. Appian is perhaj)s the^better authority for the hare 
historical facts ; hut so far its concerns the conduct aiul 
character of Sulla on this and other occasions, Plutarch 
has painted the man true to the life. 

25. Thyate\rad\ Thyateira was a town in Lydia about 
45 miles from Pergamum. Sulla left L. Lueullus behind 
him to collect the money. (See Life of Lueullus, c. 4.) 
The story of Fimbria in Appian {^Mithridat. War, c. 69, 
70) differs from that of Plutarch in some respects, but 
it is near enough to show that though these two writers 
a])parently followed different authorities, Plutarch has 
given the facts substantially correct. 
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When Sulla was within two stadia of Fimbria, he sent 
him orders to g'ive u]) the army, which he was illegally 
coinmaiiiliiig-. Fimbria sent back an insiiltinp^ iiit'ssa^e, 
to the etieet that Sulla also had no riy-ht to the eommanil 
which he held. While. Sulla was tlirnwinj? u]) his in- 
trenehineiits, and many of F^imbria’s soldiers were openly 
leaving him, Fimbria summoned those who still remained 
to a ineelinc:, and urprerl tlu'in to stay with him. Upon 
tlu' soldiers sayine; that iheywoul^l not tii^ht ae^ainst their 
fellow-citizens, Fiinbi'ia tore his dress, and beean to in- 
treat them se^ erally. But the soldiers turneil a tleaf ear 
to him, and the desertions became still more miiTK'roos, 
on Mhii'h Fimbria went round to tlu' tents of the otheers, 
and bribiiie: some of them, he ealled another meetinjr, and 
Cfimmaniled tlie soldiers to take the oath to him. As 
those ho \\ ere hired by him callini out that he onL''ht 
to summon tlie ineii by name to take the oath, he ealled 
by the crier tlu"-o who had received favours from him, 
and he called X« uius /ir>t who had been his partner in 
e^ LM■ylhill^^ Xonius rehised to take the oath, and Fimbria 
drew his su ord ami threatenefl to kill him, bill as there 
was a general shout, he became alarmed and ilesisled. 
IIoM Cver he iiidiiced a sline by money and the jiromise 
of his freedom to {:,o to Sulla as a deserter and to attempt 
his life. The man as he i*ame near the act was alarmed, 
and this jc:ave rise to sus])ieion, which led to his being; 
seizeil, and he confe.ssi'd. The army oi‘ Sulla, full of in- 
flignation and contemjit, surrounded the camji of Fimbria, 
and abused him, calling- liim Athenion, wnich was the 
name of the fellow- who jnit liimself at the head of the 
rebel runaway slaves in Sicily, and was a king- 1‘or a few 
days. Fimbria now' des]>nirinp came to the rampart, and 
invilLul Sulla to a conference. But Sulha sent Rutilius ; 
and this first of all annoyed Fimbria, as he was not 
honoured with a meeting, which is granted even to 
enemii-s. On his asking for pardon for any error that 
he might have eoinrnitted, being still a young man, 
Rutilius promised that Sulla w'ould idlow' him to [)ass safe 
to the coast, if he would sail away from Asia, of which 
Sulla was proconsul. Findjria reulied that ho had better 
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means than that, anil ^nin^r to Perfrainr.m and entering 
the tenij)le of jd^sculajhiis, he piereed hiinself with his 
sword. As the wound was not mortal, he l)aile his slave 
plunge the sword into his body. The slave killed his 
master, and then killed himself on the body. Thus died 
Fimbria, who had done much miseliief to Asia after 
Mithridates. .Sulla allowed Fimbria’s freedinen to bury 
their master; adding that he would not imitate Cinna 
and Marius, w ho had ^eondenined many j)ersoiis to death 
at Rome, and also refuse<l to allow' their bodies to be 
buried. The army of Fimbria now' eame over to Sulla, 
and was reeeived by him and united with his own. 
Sulla also eommissioned C'urio to restore Nieomedes to 
Rithynia and Ariobarzanes to Cappadocia, and he w'roti' 
to the Senate about all these matter.?, |>ret ending that he 
did not know' that he had been declared an enemy. 

20. ?ni/ste? ies.'] The original is simply after 

being initiated but the Eleusinian mysteries are meant. 
The city of Eleusis was in Attica, and the sacred idtes 
were those of Ceres and Proserpine (Dometer and Perse- 
phone). Those only w'ho were duly initiated could jiar- 
take in these eerciiionies. An intruder ran the risk of 
being put to death. Livius (31, c. 14) tells a story of 
tW'O Acarnunian youths who were not initiated, and 
during the time of the Initia, as he calls Ibem, ciilered 
the temjile ol‘ Ceres with the rest of the crow d, know ing 
nothing of the nature of the ceremonies. Their language 
and some questions that they put, betrayed them, and 
they were rondueted to the h^iporintendants of the temple ; 
and though it was clear that they had erred entirely 
through ignorance, they were put to death as if they had 
wminitted an abominable crime. Toleration was no part 
of the religious system ol AntiLputy ; that is, nothing w as 
jjerniittcd which was opposed to any religious institution, 
though there w as toleration for a great variety. Many 
illustrious persons were initialed in the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, w'hich were maintained until Christianity became 
the general leligion of the Empire. Marcus Aurelius, 
when he vi.^^iled Athens, was iniliaLcd. The ceremonial 
of the temple may be collected to a certain extent I’rum 
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the ancient writers, but no one has yet siicceedcLl ia 
divining’ what were tlie peculiar doctrines of tliis ])hice. 

A])eUicoii.'\ Much has been written about this stoiy, 
w Inch cannot be literally true. The writiiiirs ol Aristotle 
w ere not unknown to his ininicdiate lollowa'rs. If there 
is any truth in 'this story as told by Plutarch and Strabo 
(p. G08) it must rel'er to the original manuscripts of 
Aristotle. Part of the text of Plutarch is here inanii'estly 
corrujjt. The subject has been examined by several 
wa’itcrs. See art. “ Aiastotle,” Biog. Diet, of the So- 
ciety for the Dilhusion of PIseful Know ledge, and Plakes- 
\\i\ , L if ft of Aristotle^ Cambridge, 1839. 

Strabo ’^ This is Strabo the Cicograpbcr, but the 
passage is not in the (icography, and probably w as in an 
historical work ('TTrDpcr/parfi IrrrojiiKu, Straljo, p. 13) 
which he wa'f)te, and which is citcil by Plutarch in his 
Life of Lueullus, e. 28. 

'f'ljesc warm springs w'hitdi still exist arc 
on the west cnicr of liubnra, opjtosite to the mainland. 
They were mucli rcsorteil to in Plutarch’s time, as aj)- 
pears bom his Sympnsiaea (iv. Prohl. 4). The ])lace is 
named Gale])sus in Wyttenhach’s edition, but in a note 
iJie editor admits that the true nanu’ is iEde])siis. Derne- 
trins Calatianus (qiioteil by Stiaho j». GO), who had 
recorded all the earthquakes in (ireece, says that the hot 
springs at Therino])ylm and at A^^depsus once ceased to 
flow’ lor three ilays ow ing to an earthquake, and those of 
Aildepsiis, when they flowed again, broke out in a fresh 
l)lace. The hot sj)rings n^ar Oape Tlicrma in Euborai 
are supposed to be those [)f Ah]e})siis. They are more 
copious than the springs of Thermoj)ylae on the opj)osite 
mainland, but of the same kind, “ The w ater I’ushes 
down in a ro])if)ns sti’cam into the sea, the vapour from 
which is visible at a eoiisiilerable distance.’" {^Peninj 
Cgrlopcrdia, art. “ EuljiTa.’'j 

ITalaCtE should ])rohahiy be written IlaliL. It was near 
the Euripus, w ithin Peeuiia and on the borders of PhocLs. 
(PausaniiLS, ix. 24.) 

27. JJgiracJimni.'] The usual ])assage from Itidy to 
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Grecno anti Greece to Italy M’as between T3ruii(Iifium 
and Dyrraeliiuin. Conijjarc Apjiian, Crr/7 War.s^ r. 7!1. 

JS^ymphwvw ddiis ]ih;riininenon is iiientiDiif'd Ity 
Strabo (p. GIG), Dion Cassius (41, e. 45), and A^lian 
{^Varioys Jlistoj'y, 13, c. IG). I do not know if this 
spot has l)een examined by any modern traveller. It 
is a matter of some interest to ascertain how long- 
a ])lia'nonH'non of this kind has lasteJ. 44ie piteli- 
sprinp-s of Zante (Zacynthus), yhieh Herodotus visitctl 
and deserihes (iv. H)i), still jiroduce the native })iteh. 
Strabo, yho hud not seen the NymphaeiiiTj, ilescribe.s it 
thus after the aeeount of Posirlonius : “ In the territory of 
Apf)lluiiia is a place called the iNymjiha'um ; it is a rock 
which sends forth tire, and at the base of it are spriners of 
warm asphaltns, the as])haltie earth, as it ap))ears, beinp 
in a state of conibnstion ; and there is a mine of it near 
on a hill. \V hat ever is cut oid, is filled up apaiii in 
course of time, as the earth y liich is thrown into the ex- 
cavations chanpes into asphaltus, as Posidonius says." 
We cunnut conclude from this conliised do.scri])1if)n what 
the I'cal natui’c of the ])lucnomciion was. Probably the 
uspluiltus or bitumen was occasionally set on lire by the 
neiphboiirinp peo[)le. (Seethe art. ‘‘Asj)haltum,” 
Cychj}a'(iia.) 

Co//o/Ys-] The cohors was the tenth part of a Ken. an 
Lepion. Ap])iLin {Civil HVnxs, i. 82) .'?ays that on this 
□eca.sion the oi^ponents of 8ulla made their cohorts con- 
tain 500 men each, so that a lepion \u)uld contain 5000 
men. Aceordinp to this i;stimate there y ere 1)0,000 
men under arms in Italy to oppose 8ulla, who had five 
lepions of Italian soldiers, six thousand cavalry aiul .some 
men from Pclo[)onne^iis and Macedonia ; in all forty 
thousand men. (A))j)ian, CivU IfV/rs, i. 70.) Ajtpian 
says that he had 1600 ships. 

Croirn.'] This passape is explained hy the cut p. 207 
in Smith’s Diet, of Anti(]i}(ities, ai't. “ Corona.” 

Norhanus.^ Caius Juniirs Norbanus and L. Cornelius 
Schuo Asiuticus were now^ consuls n.c. 83. 

Silviwn?[ Silviuin is a town in Aj)ulia on the Appian 
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roiiil, on tho Apennines. As to llie burning’ of the 
Ca|)ilDl, see Ajjpian, Civil i. 8(.5. 

Fidcntia.'] Fiilentia was in North Italy not far from 
PlaeLuitia (Piaeiuiza): it is now Jlorg^o iSaii Donnino, 
Appiiui {^Civil Wars, i. 02) speaks of this battle near 
Plaeeutlu, wliieh*Lucullus pained over some of Carbo’s 
ti'oops, not over Ckirbo hiinsell’, as is stated by some mo- 
dern writers. Carbo was now in Central Italy. 

28. Sulla with iNIetellus Pius, win) had joined 

him (Aj)pian, Civil i. 80j, met L. Seii)io near 

Teanum in Camjtania. Sertorius was with Scipio. The 
circimistances are told by Appian {Civil lPa/\s-, i. 80) as 
usual with more minuteness and very elearly. The main 
stor\ is eorreet in Plutarch. 

Siyuia.'] Sipuia, now Sepni, is in the Volseian moun- 
tains, 35 miles south-east of Koine. It was a Kornan 
colony as old as tiie reign of Tarquinius Superbus, aeeord- 
ing to Liviiis fl. .efi). Tliis battle was fought n.c. 82, 
when Cn. I'apirius Carbo was consul Ibr the third time 
with the younger Marius. Jt ajipears that Sulla’s ])ro- 
giess towards Uomc wits not very rajiid. A])j)ian {Civil 
irurs, i. lS 7) jilaees the battle at Saeriporfus, the situa- 
tion of which is unknown. 

Dolahella^ Cn.Corneliii.s Dolabella w'as consul n.c. 
81. lie wais afterwards Proconsul of Ma(a*donLa, and hail 
a triumph for his victories over the Thracians and other 
barbarian tribes. C. Julius Caesar, when a young man 
{C(£sur, c. 4), jiroseeiited n.r. 77 Dolabella for mal- 
administration in his provineCj Dolabella was acquittcil. 

Pr(€nvste.'] Pneneste, now Palestrina. This strong 
town w iLs about 20 miles E. by S. of Rome near the 
source of the Trerus, now^ the Sacco, a branch of the 
Liris, the modern Garigliano. 

Feiiestella.'] A Roman historian of the age of Augus- 
tus, who wrote AnnaJs, of which there were at least 
twenty-two books. 

Pompehis, &c.] These were Cn. Pompeius Magnus, 
w^ho afterwards was the great opponent of C. Julius 
Ceesar ; his Life is written by Plutarch : M. Licinius 
Crassus, called Dives or the Rich, whose Lile is written 
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by Plutarch ; Quintus Metellus Pius, the son of Mctclliis 
Numidicus ; and P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus, whinu Sulla 
made consul ji.e. 79, w hen he declined the office himself. 

Carbo.'] Cuj-Ijo lost roiirujie and ran away, lie pot 
safe to the Alricun coast, w hence, with many men ol rank, 
he made his way to Sicily, and thence to the small island 
of Cossyia, Cn. Pomjieius sent men to seize him, w ho 
ctiught Carbo and his company : Carbo’s followers were 
immediately ])nt to death pursuant to the orders of Poin- 
ii>cins. C’aibo w ils brought to 1‘omjieins, anfl jjlaccd at 
his feet in chains ; anil after Pompeius had insulted him 
who had thrice been eonsnl hy jirononncing: an haranpiic 
over him, Carbo was ])nt to death, and his head w as sent 
to Sulla. (Ap|>ian, Cn;i7 Wars, i. 9G.) The statement 
of Plutarch {Pvin}>fitus, e. 10) aprees with that of Ajijjian. 
These and other autjs of Potnj)cius should be remembered 
by those who are inclined to pity his late, lie was pro- 
bably under a necessity to i)ut Carbo to death pursuant 
to the orders of his master Sulla, but tlie insult iiiipht 
have been sjjaretb 

29. Clmidius AppiusTj It is uncertain who he w as. 
See Dnimann, Gcschivlite Roms, ii. Cdaudii No. 26. 

Ofella Lucretius.'] See e. 93. Ajipian {Civil lV((.rs, 
i. 93) ^ives a different aeconnt of this affair before the 
Colline ^ate, but an^rces with Plutareh in stating (hat 
Sulla’s riyht vvin;^ w cis successful and the lelf w as deleated. 
lie sciys that Telcsiniis fell in the battle. 

30. Ajitemna;] was a I'ew^ miles from Rome, near the 
junction of the Tiber anil tlie Anio (Teveronc). 

Cij'cus.] Aj)]iian {Civil Wars, i. 93) b^i('fl^• mentions 
this massacre. It took place in the Circus Tlaminius, 
w hich was near the temple of Rellona. 

Plutarch here starts a question which sup-frests itself 
to all men who have had any experience. It is a eom- 
inon remark that a man w ho has been raised from a low 
degree to a high station, or has become rich from being 
])oor, is no longer the same man. Nobody cxjiects those 
whom he has know^n in the same station as himself 
to behave themselves in the same way when they arc 
exalted above it. Nobody expects a man who has got 
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|)o\vcr to be the same man that he was in an humble 
station. Any man who has Tn ed a reasonable time in 
llie ivorld and had extensive conversation with it krio\\s 
this to be true, lint is the man cliam^eib or are bislutent 
qualities only made ap})arent by his cliaii'Z’ed tireum- 
staneesV The tt'ufb seems to be that latent qualities are 
developed by opjmrtunity. All men have tlic latent 
ra|)aeities ol' pride, arro^am^e, tyranny, and cruelty. 
C’ruelty ])erba})s rcnpiires the most opj)ortiiiiities Ibe its 
develoj)meiit ; am! these (q)portunities are, ])Dwer, tear, 
and o|)positit)n to his will. It has been well observed, 
that all men are eapable of crime, but dillerent eircum- 
stanees are necessary to devebqj this capacity in diti'erent 
men. All ba\e their price; and some may be boug;ht 
ehea|). lie who is above the temptation of money may 
yield to other temptations. The ])ossession of power is 
the greatest temptation of all, as it offers the greatest 
r)iq)orturiitii’s for tIic development of an}" latent disposi- 
tion ; and ever} man has a i)oint or two in ^Nbieli he is 
fq)en to the iiiMdious altaeks of ojqoorlimity. In mat- 
U'rs ])olitieal, the main thing is to know, from the indica- 
tions that a man gives when he has not ])owcr, what he 
^\l\] be when be has power: in the ordinary intercourse 
of lil’c, tlie main thing is to judge of the character of 
those with whom wc deal by compulsion or clioiee, to 
know bow far we can trust what they say, bow far their 
future [‘onduct maybe ])redicted from ])rescnt indications, 
Ivat to show what these indications are, belongs, as Plu- 
tarch says, to another inquiry than the juesent. The 
general tide of old was Distrust, which the crafty iSieilian, 
as Cicero i. ID) calls E[iir liarrnus, was always 

^vhispering in bisear, Epicliarmus Inis well expressed his 
maxim in a single line: 

Na0E Kol fiE/uLuaa' dwKTT^Ti/ ^p9pa ravra. tu)U 
Wakeful be thou anil distrustful : sinews these are to tlie 
mind. 

This is the rule for the timid, and for them a safe one. 
liut he who Is always suspicious must not exjieet to he 
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trusted liimsclf; and when the bold command, he nm^Lljc 
content lo obey. 

31. Afidivs.'] Tills is not a Roman name. ddie 
nearest name to it is Aufidius. Rut it is eonjeetun'd tliat 
one Fufidius is meant here (see the note ol' Sintenis), anti 
also in the Lite of iSertorius (e. 26, 27). Tliis is j^roba- 
bly the Fufidius (Flonis, iii. 21, where the name is 
written ineorreetly Fiirlidius in some editions) wlio said, 
that JSome sliould be let't alive tliat there niig-ht he ])erson.s 
to domineer over. 

Proscri})tion.^ A Proscri])tio was a notiee set uji in 
some public jjlaee. This Froseri[)tion of Sulla was tlie 
first instance of the kind, but it was repeated at a later 
time. The first list of the proscribed, according' to 
Appian (C/taY IFur^, i. 55), contained forty senators and 
above sixteen hundred CLpiites. Sulla prefaced his ])i’()- 
scrijition by an address to the jieoplc, in which he pro- 
mised to mernl their coiidition. Paterculus (ii. 28) states 
that the proscription was to the following effect : -That 
the property of the proscribed should be sold, that their 
children should be deprived of all title to their jiroperty, 
and should be ineligible to public offices; and further, 
that the sons of iSenators sliould bear the burdens inci- 
dent to their oriler anil lose all their ri{j;hts. This will 
explain the woi'd Infamy, which is used a little lielow. 
Infamia among the Romans was not a jiiinishment, but 
it was a conseijiienee of conviction for certain offences ; 
and this eonseipience was a r-ivil disability ; the jierson 
wdio became Infamis lost his, vole, and was ineligible to 
the great jmblie offices, lie also sustained some disabili- 
ties in his jirivate rights. Sulla therefore put the 
1 ‘hihlren of the jiroscribed in the same condition as if they 
had been found guilty of certain offences. 

The consequence of these measures of Sulla was a 
great change of property all through Italy. Cities which 
had favoured the opjiosite faction were jiunished by the 
loss of their fortifications and heavy requisitions, such as 
the French army in the Revolutionary wai's levied in Italy. 
Sulla settled the soldiers of tw'enty-three legions in the 
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Italian toMiis as sn many p'arrisnns, and lir pavo tiiuin 
liaids and liousi's by taking Ijil'iii from tludr ouiicrs. 
d hasL' were the men who stiiek to SulJa wliile lie lived, 
and attempted to maintain his nets after his ileatli, for 
their title ennlil only be defended liy siippoidinir his mea- 
sures. These are “ tlie men of 8iilla,” as Cdeero some- 
times calls tliem, -whose lands were pnrehased b}' murder, 
mid who, as he sa^’s (^Contra linlium^ ii. 26), were in siith 
odium that their title couhl not liav^ stood a single attaek 
of a true and eourageous tribune. 

rj2. Pra'Hf‘str..'] Ajipian {Civil \V(irs^ i. D4) states 
that Sulla made all the pcojde in Prmneste eoine out into 
the ]dain unarmed, that he jdeked out those who had 
serveil him, wlio were very few, and those he sjiared. 
ddie rest he divided into three bodies, Homans, Samuites, 
and Jh-amestines : he told the Uonians that they di'SL'rveLl 
to die, but he pardoned them ; the rest were massaered, 
witli the cxrejjtioji of tlie women and young- children. 

CatiU>ta.] L. Serg-ios Catilina, who formed a eon- 
sjiiraey in the consulship of M. 'J’ullius C’ieeru n.u. 66. 
(Life of Cicero.) 

Tl/r/rrofs Marius,'] Cn. Marius Gratidiiuuis, the son 
of M. (b'atidius of Arjiiimm. He was ailopti'd by one 
of tlie INlarii ; by the brother of Caius Marius, as some 
L'onjeetiire. 

Font.] A vessel of stone or metal ])laced at the cn- 
t'aneeofa temjile, that those who entered niigliL \uish 
their hands in it, or ju'rhajis merely dip in a linger. 

66. Dictator,] PlutarehV expression is he ])ro- 
cluimed himself L)ictatf»r,” but tins cxpre.ssion is not to 
be taken literally, nor is it to be snjiposed that riutiircli 
meant it to be taken literally. Sulla was a’lpointed in 
])roj)er form, though he did in fact usurp the jiower, and 
under the title of Dictator w as more than king. (Aj)pian, 
Civil JVfirs, i. DS.) The terms of Sulla’s election were 
that he should hold the office as long as he jdeased ; the 
disgrace of this comjmlsory election was veiled under the 
declaration that Sulla w as apjminted to draw up legislativ e 
measures and to settle nflairs. Paterculus (ii. 2H) men- 
tions the 120 years as having eluj)SLnl since tlic time of a 
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j)rnviDUs di( taLorslii]i, wliicli was the year after ITiiiiniijal 
left Italy u.r. 202. As Sulla wiis rlertL’il Dietatur in 
11 . c. 81, Plutarrh’s stateineiit is rurreet. (On the func- 
tions of the Dictator see Lil'c of Ctusar, e. 37.) 

Glabrio.'] Manias A[;ilius Glahrio, who was })rtTctor 
lEC. 70 Jiiriiifj: the ])roeceilin,^s aj^ainst Verres. lie was 
the son of the M’Aeilins (ilahrio who n-()t -a law ])asseil 
on inal-adniiiiistration in ufhecs (rcj)ctiini]ve), and the 
grandson of the Olahrio who ilcfeatcd King Anli[)ehus 
near Thennopylce. (See e. 12.) 

-Lucretixs Of't(hi.~\ Tliis murder is told more eireuni- 
stiintially hy Appian ( C/’r/7 i. 101), who has added 

something that Ihutareh sliouhl not have omitted. After 
saying to the ])eople that Lucretius had heen put to 
deatli by his orrler, Sulla told them a tale : “The lice 
W'cre very trouhlestmie to a clown, x'i he was ploughing. 
Twdee he sto])])ed his jdoughing and jairged Jii.s jacket. 
But he was still bitten, and in onho' that he might not he 
hindered in his w ork, he burnt the jacket ; and 1 ad\ise 
those who have been twice humbled not to make hr(‘ 
necessary the third time.” 

34. Triumph.’] Pliiiius (//. Ah 33, e. 5) speaks of this 
trimnjjh : it lasted two days. In the first day .Sulla ex- 
hibited in the procession 1 5,00t) poimrls widght of gohl 
and 115,000 j)ounds ofsiber, the produce of hi^ 1‘oreign 
victories: on the second, 13,000 pounds weight of gold 
and 0000 pouiiLls of silver w hich the younger JMarius had 
carried oil' to Pnrne.sti* aft(‘r the eonflagratioii of the 
Capitol and fi-oni the rob'oerv of the other Kunian 
Temples. 

Tuti/rhcs.] The teim Felix appears on the coins of 
Sulla. Ejia[)hroditiis .signifies a faeourite of Aidirodite or 
Venus. (Eekhel, A'^ww. Vet.Y. IDO.) Eekhel 

infers from the guttus and lituus on one of Sulla’s coins 
that he was an Augur. 

Dictatorship.] Sulla abdicated the Dictatorship b.c. 
79 in the consulship of P. Servilius Vatia Isaurieus and 
Appius Claudius Fulcher. Ap[)ian (^Civil }Vars^ i. 
103, 8i;e.) speaks of the abdication. lie made no attempt 
to secure to his family the power that he had acquired. 
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1k‘ that hL‘ hail nn ilpsiri? to j^orpi'tiiatp the ]) 0 \vpr 
ill his t’liniily ; and it is pprlaiii that this ( oiihl iiol havo 
hpeii at'fotiiplishpil. Sulla hail only uiio sun, anil he was 
now a c hi hi. Ihit it is cLM tainly a strikiiijLT trait in this 
man’s pliaractcT that lit' iliAsc-L'iuhMl to,a jirivato station 
Iruin the po.^session of iinliiniteil povAer, uml u'lL'r, as 
Ajtpian ohsi'rvi's, ha\in^' claused the death of more tliau 
one hinidred thousand men in his Italian wars, besides 
ninety si'iiatoi's^ fif'tia-n eonsuls, and two tlunisand six 
hundri'il ecjuites, not to mention tlfose who n ore banished 
and \A luise jiroperty was eonfiseated, and the many Italian 
eitios whose fortitiealions he had destroyi'd anil whose 
lands and privile^’es he had taken avAay. iSnlla’s cha- 
raeti'i' was a eomponnd ol' ari’O^anee, sell-eonfidenee, 
and rontempt of all mankind, wliieh have seldom been 
united. lint bis rnlinix Lharaeter was lo\e of sensual 
pleasures, lb- vvas weary of his life of turmoil, and hi' 
retiiriiedi to f is propei'ty in tlie nei^hhimrhood of Cunue 
on tlie iileio 'ie shore of (.’ampania, where he s])['nt his 
lime on the sea, in jishiin:-, and in sensual enjoyments. 
But li(‘ liad notliin^^ to fear: there were in Itid}' one; 
hundred and tAAenty thousand men who had served under 
him, to whom hi' hurl aiven money and land ; there was a 
j,^reat numher of pc>rsons at lloiiie who hail shared in 
liis eriiolties and the prolits of them, anil whose salety 
[■[insisted in mediitainin^^ the s.dety of their leader. Be- 
sides this, he liail inaiiniiiitLed aliove ten thousand vi^mrons 
men, oiiee the slaves of masters w ho had bei n murdered 
by bis orders, and made tlumi Roman eitizens under thc^ 
iiaini' of ('ornelii. d'hese men were -always in readiness 
to execute his orders. AA'itb these jireeaiitioiis, this 
blood-stained man retireil to enjoy the sensual fjratitira- 
tions lliat lie hud indn){>'i‘d in ii om his youth iqiw arils, 
p:loi'> iiiLT ill his Inijijiy Fortune and despising all mankind. 
No attem'iit to assas^^iiiate him is rceorded, nor aii}^ ajjjire- 
hensiim of his on that srore. lie. lived and died Sulla 
the Fortunate. 

Lepidus.'] M. jEmilius Lepiihis and Q,. Lutatius 
Catulus w’ere eonsuls n.c. 7H, the year of Sidla’s death. 
Lenidus attcmjiteil to ovewthrow^ Sulla’s consti Lutioii after 
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Sulla’s (iFath. TIf was drivni f:oin IloiiiF by Q. Catulus 
and Cn. PoiupLius Mauniis, and dii tl ii.i'. 77 in Sa'/diuia. 
This Lapidus wastliG fatliur of M. Li‘))idii.s tlia a'^^oLilltti 

Ctfsar OLtavianus iiiiil M. Aiiloniiis in tha Tiiimn irato 
(See (he Life otyVJ. .Antonins.) 

Catuhis was the son of Lututiiis Catidiis who was nnee 
the eolleapue of C. Alarius in tlie tonsid>hija lie bias 
received great ])raise fiann Cicero. Sallostiiis calls him 
a defender ol' the aristoeratieal })arty, and C. Lii-iniiis 
Macer, as cpioted by Salhistins in liis History, says that 
Im was more cruel tiian Sidla. AVe cannot trust idcei o's 
iirKiualihod ])raisc of this Aristocrat nor the ['ensure nf 
8ullu''tius. What would Cicero’s character be, ij“n i' had 
it from some one who helongi'd to the ])arty of Cariline ? 
ar\d wh.at is it as we know it IVoin liis own wi itinr'^ '? 
Insincere, changing with the times, timid, n \ eiijaeful , 
and, when he was iind(T the influence of I'eai’, cruel. 

35. d’ho (ircek word (oLtronu) from ^vhiLh 
came the Roniaii Theatrnni and our word ddietitre, means 
a place lor an exhibition or si»ectacle. The Roman vord 
for dramatic representations is }iro[)erly iSu't'iia. 1 du not 
kno\v when the men [mil women had separate seats tis- 
signeil to them in the theatre's. A law of the tribune 
L. Roseius Otho n.c. 08 fixed the places in the theatres 
for the different classes, and it may have assigned r-c'parate 
seats to the women. 

Valeria'] Valeria was the ilaughter of Al. Valerius 
Alcssahi. She could not be the sister of JI oi leiNius, for 
in that case her name vvoul^ be llortc nsia. The si.>.tcr 
of the orator llortensius married a Valerius Ales^ala. 

Iwperator.] Thitarrh has translated the Ronirii '\ujrd 
Imiiei'ator by the Greek Autocrator (AeroK-purf.j^)), one 
who has absolute power;” the title Autocrator under 
the Empire is the Greek oipiivalent of the Roman Im- 
perator, but hardly an equivalent at this time. (See the 
Life of Cmsar.) 

36. 72osch/s.] This was the Quintus Rosi-ius wlmm 
Cicero has so often mentioned and in defence of whtan 
he made a spent h which is extant. The subject of the 
action against Roscius is not easy to state in a few words 
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(Sue the Are:iinient nf P. Manutius, and tlie c?say of 
UiitL-rholzncT in Savigny’s Zrifsdirlft^ 8cr. i. p. 248.) 
l{.f)S(‘iiis is t-ullnl Cornti'ihis in the title nF CiecTu's oration 
a’ul l)y Plutari'h, hut he seems to have arti'il trajfciiy 
t.No, as we uiay collert From some passacc's in Cicero. 
Tlie ^joneral name at Pome For an actor ivas histi’io ; hirt 
tli(! lii^trio is also roiitrasteil by Cicei’o {Pro Q. Porvio^ c. 
I0)vr i(li the CfniioTMlus, as ihc iiiFerinr eonqjan d with 
the IiIliIut ])roFi'ssor oF the aid. Yyt lloseius is snmetimci 
[allefi a hi, -trio. Pnseius was a perFcet master oF his art, ae- 
eordicig' to Cicero ; anil his name bci'aiuc proverbial aninn^; 
the Romans to ex])ress a iierl’ect master oFany art. ( Cicero, 
J) Oratovf.^ i. 2H.) Cicero was intimate with Roscius, 
and learned much From him that was iiset'id to him as an 
(-rator. Roscius wrote a work in which he compared 
oratory anil acting, llis proFessional yains were immense ; 
and he had r sharp eye aFter his own interest, us the 
speech of (hci ro show s. 

Woi'dcii's patts^.j ddie oriyimd is ^vl^(‘h is 

explained by .'\ri,stoxen'Li8, tpioled by Atlieiixais (p. C)20), 
as 1 have translated it. 

CernnVL] A]i)iiau does not mention this disease ot 
Sulla, thouLih other wn'iters do. Apjjiun merely sjieaks 
oF his (l^inLi: t)F Fever. Zaeharim ( Lil’e oF Sulla) eonsiilcrs 
the story oF his dyinp; oF the lousy diseiuse as a Fabrication 
oF Sulla’s enemies, and ))rubal)ly uF the Athenians whom 
he hail handled so ra’iielly. This disease, eallial Morbus 
l\Mlif‘idi)siis or hthiriasis, is not unknown in niodeni 
tiinc^. Plutarch has eolleeteiA instances From ancient times. 

east us bi'lnnp.s to the my thic period. Aleman lived 
ill the SOI eiith century ii.c. : Fra^>’men(s oF liis jioctry 
remain. Tliis Phci-ecyiles was what the Greeks called 
Theuloirus, a man w ho sjicculated on thing's au,H'rtainiiig 
to the nature oF the gods, lie is said to have liecn a 
teacher oF P 3 ’tliagnras, whieli shows that he. hL’longs to 
an uncertain periud. He was not a Pliilosopher : his 
.siieeidatiims belonged to those I'osinogoiiical dreams 
whieh prcceile true ])hilosophy, and liegin airairi when 
philosojihy goes to .dee]), as we see in the spoculutiorts 
oF the prcM'nt da}". Callisthcncs is mentioned in Plu- 



tari'li’s Life of Almxaiiiler, v. 55. II 0 \^a,s llirowri iiiii) 
jjnson on a chara;-c of eunspirin^ ag’aiiisl Ali'xaiuk']'. 
I’liis Mucius the lawyor jinisctinsiilliis, as 

a Roman would oall him, is tlic P. Muoiiis ^Sciovola \vla» 
was consul in the year in which "I'ibcrlus Gracchus >Aas 
murdered. 

There were two Servile wars in Sicily. Plufarrli 
alludes to the first which broke out n.c. 134, eaul is 
descrihetl in the Excerpts from the thirty-l'ourlh book ol 
Diodorus. Diodorus says that Eiiiius dieil of this disi a^ ' 
in ])rison at Mor^autina in Sicily. 

Dicaarc/iia.] This town, also called rutef)]i, th'' 
modern Pozzuolo, was near Sulla’s residence, ll yas 
originally a Greek town; and afterwards a Roiuuii 
colnnia. Plutarch simply says that Granins ‘Gnvtil a 
public debt."' Valerius Maximus (ix. 3) states that 
Granins wars a PriuiM'ps of Puteoli and was slow' in 
getting in the moinw which had been )jrou)is(Ml l)y the 
Dccuriones of Jhitioli towards the rebuilding of the 
Capitol. Sulla had said that nothing remained to com- 
plete his g[)od I'oi-luiuy except to sl'c the Ca])it(jl dedi- 
cated. No woiiiler that the deday of Gi auiiis irritat l1 
such a man. 

Pijs/nnui.'] The Roman words I’ostuinU', Postunia. 
seem to have been generally used to signifv a I'h’dil bo'u 
after the father’s death. Rut they also signilied a. eiiild 
born alter (he father had made a will. The w ord simply 
means “ la>t.” AVe use the expn.‘Ssion ‘ M^osllnunoiis 
child l)iit the meaning outlie word is ol'ten niisiinder- 
stood. (Gil the eH'eet of the birth oi’ a Postonius oiha 
father’s will, sec Smitli’s Dictionary of Anti^juilics, 
art. ‘‘ Ileres, Roman.”) 

A])piau i^Ctvil TEr/r.s', i. 104) sjieaks of Sulla’s death. 
He saw his death coining and hastened to niakti his will : 
he died in his sixtieth year, the inott fortunate man in 
his end ainl in everything else, both in nami' and esti- 
mation ; if indeeii, the historian wisely adds, a man 
should think it good fortune tu have obtained all his 
Avishes. 

Sulla had the follow ing childivn : — Curindia, hy Ilia; 
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she married Q. Pomjieiiis Rufus who was murderetl n.c. 
88, iuid she may have died before her father: Cornelius 
Sulla, a son by Metella, wiio died, as Tlutareh has said, 
hel'ore his father: Raustiis Cornelius Sulla and Fausta 
(\jriielia, the twin ehihlren by Metella, who were both 
young: when tlieir father die»h Faustus lost his life in 
vVfriea, when he was lighbiin- on the F()mj)eian side. 
j''austa’s first husband was C. Meiiimius, from whom she 
was divoveed. Shi' then married '\\ Annins Milo n.e. 55, 
who raupht her in the act of ailultery Avith the historian 
Sullustius, who was soundly hided by ihe huslianfl and 
not h't off till he had paid a sum of money. Sallusiius 
(lid not forget this. 

38. Will.'] It was considered a mark oF intentional 
disrespect or of disa])pr(d)ation, when a Roman made no 
mention of his nearest kin or li'iends in Ids will ; and in 
certain eases, tli'* person who was jiassed over eoidd hy 
legal jiroeess viu'heate the iinjjutation tlnis tlirown oji him. 
(See the ai-tielo “ d’e^tamcntnin,'’ in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antifj\iitiesi^ under the lieail ‘‘ Querela Inoflieinsi.”^ 
Sulla did not lik(‘ Cu. Fom])eiiis. 'J'he only n asoii for keej)- 
ing on terms with him Avas that he saAv his talents and so 
wished to ally him to his family. For the same reason 
Sulla wished to p\itC. Julius Cicsarto death (Ctc.srrr, 1) : 
lie predicted that he aa ould be the. ruin of the aristueratieal 
party. Sulla made his friend Lueius Lueulliis the guardian 
of his ehihlren and intrusted liim AA'itli tlie final eorrcelinn 
of his Memoirs. (See the Life of Lneullus, e. 1.) 

Fimrrnl.'] "Lhe deseriptioa of the funeral in Appian 
(^Civil Wats. i. 105, &c.) is a striking jiieture. Sulla 
w as buried AA ith more than regal pomp. 

Plutareli’s Life of Sulla has been spoken of as not one 
of his best j)erfDrinanres. Rut so fur as eoncerns Plu- 
tarch’s object in w riting these Lives, Avhieh Avas to exhibit 
character, it is as good as any of his Lives, and it has 
great merit. Whether his anecdotes are always authentic 
is a ditheult matter to determine. Sulla had many 
enemies and it is probable tliat his character in private 
life has been made Avorse than it was. The acts of his 
public lilh are Avell ils curtained. Plutarch has nearly 
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omittod all niciilinn of him as a rofonncr of llio Rotnao 
Coustiliitioii and as a Lririslator. Sulla’s [‘iiartiiiL’iits 
Avpro nut like the Im])t'i-ial Cunstitntiuns of a later day, 
the mere act ol one vhu hedd the sovereign ])o\vL'r ; tlu y 
V ere laws (le^es) duly ])assed hy the ])ni)u!ar assembly. 
\ et they were Sulla’s work, and the le^nslati\e bi/tly 
merely gave them the' formal sanction. The object of 
Sulla’s Constitutional inoasures was to give an aristocrati erd 
character to the Ronmn Constitution, to restore it to 
‘ Bomething of its pristine state, and to weaken the po])ular 
])arty Ijy curtailing the power of the Tribun i s. The 
whole subject has often been treated, hut at the griaitest 
length by Zachariee, Conadius Sulla ^ 8cc., lleidel- 

bei'g, 1834. Zacharia; has drawn the character of Sidki, 
in an ajiologctical tone. 1 think the character of Sulla is 
drawn better by riiitui ch and that he has represented 
him ns near to the life as a biogra])lier can do. AVlint- 
Bver discrojutneies there may be betw een rintareh and 
other authorities, whatever IMiitarch may have omitted 
w liieh other authorities give, still he has shown us enough 
to justify his delineation of the most f)romineiit man in 
the Re])nblicaii Period of Rome, with the exception of 
the Dictator Ca3sar. But to coiiijdetc the view of his 
intellectual character, a survey of Sulla’s legislation ia 
necessary. Sulla was an educated man : he was not a 
mere soldier like Marius ; he was not only a general ; he 
was a man of letters, a lover of the arts, a keen discri- 
minator of moil and times, a legislator, and a statesman. 
He remodelled and rcformei] the wdiole criminal law of 
tile Romans. His constitutional ineasiires w ere not per- 
manent, but it may truly be said that he prcjiarcd the 
Viay for the temi>orary usurjiatioii of Caesar and the per- 
Bianent establishment of the Uoiiiaii State under Augustus. 

I propose to treat of the Legislation of Sulla in an Ap- 
pendix to a future volume. 

THE END. 


L«J i)n ; riinteii b> William CLOM'Ea At SoNi*. Stamfuril Stii^eL 
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CIVIL WAES OF ROME. 


SERTOKIUS. 

1. It is perhaps not a matter of surprise, if in 
the lapse of time, which is unlimited, while fortune 
is continually chang-ing- her course, spontaneity 
should often resrdt in the same incidents ; for, if the 
number of elemental things is not limited, fortune 
has in the abundance of material a bountiful supply 
of sameness of results ; and, if things are implicated 
in a dependence upon definite numbers, it is of neces- 
sity tha.t the same things must often happen, being 
effected by the same means. Now, as some are 
pleased to collect, by inquiry and hearsay, from 
among the things which accidentally happen, such 
bear some likeness to the works of calculation and 
forethought : such, for instance, as that there wOT^ 
two celebrated Atteis, the onetfc^yrian and the other 
an Arcadian, and that both wfeVe killed by a wild 
boar; that there were two Actions, one of whom was ^ 
torn in pieces by his dogs and the other by his lovers ; 
that there were two Scipios, by on^f whom the Car- 
thaginians were first conquered, and by the oth^ 
were cut up root and branch ; tlmt Troy was taken 
by Hercules, on account of the horses of Lamoedon, 
and by Agamemnon by means of the wooden korse, 
V. II. 
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as it is called, and was taken a third time by Chari- 
demus, by reason of the Jlians^not being’ able to close 
the gates quick enougii, owi^g to a horse having 
got between them; that thei^enre two cities which 
have the same name with the most fragrant of 
plants, los and Smyrna, and that Homer was born 
in one of’ them and died in the other : I may be 
allowed to add ^ta these instances, that the most 
warlike of comnlandefs and those who have accom- 
plished most^by a union of daring and cunning, 
have been one-eyeif men, Philippus, Antigonus, 
Annibal, and the subject of this Life — Sertorius ; 
he Whom one may affirm to have been more conti- 
nent as to women than Philip, more true to his 
friends than Antigonus, more merciful to his ene- 
mies than Annibal, inferior in understanding to 
none of them, but in fortune inferior to all ; and, 
though he always found Fortune more hard to deal 
with than his open enemies, yet he proved himself 
her^equal by opposing the experience of Metellus, 
the. daring of Pompeius, the fortune of Sulla, and 
the power of the whole Roman state ; a fugitive 
and a stranger putting himself at the head of bar- 
^jbarians. Of all the Greeks, Eumenes of Cprdia 
l^resents the nearest resemblance to him. Both of 
thean were men qualified to command ; both were 
warlike, and yet fuii of stratagem ; both became 
exiles from their native land and the commanders 
of foreign troops ; and both had the same violent 
and unjust fortune in their end, for both of them 
were the object^of conspiracy, and were cut off 
by the hands of those with whom they were vic- 
torious oyer, their enemies. 

2. Quintas Sertorius belonged to a family not 
the meanest iti Nussa, a Sabine city. He 
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was carefully broug-ht ;up by a widowed mother, for 
he had lost his father, and he appears to have been 
exceedingly attached to her. His nlother^s name, 
they say, was »Rhea. He had a competent practical 
education in the courts of justice, and, as a yoUng 
man, he attained some influence in the" city by his 
eloquence. But his reputation, and success in War 
diverted all his ambition in that? direction. . 

3. Now, first of all, after^the Cimbri and Ti^- 
tones had invaded Gaul, he was serving 
Caepio at the time when the Romans were defcaft^ 
and put to flight; and, though he lost his horse and 
was wounded in the body, he crossed the Rlmne 
swimming in his cuirass and with his shield against 
the powerful stn am — so strong was his body and dis- 
ciplined by exerciee. On a second occasion j wh^ 
the same barbarians w^ere advancing witl| 
thousand men and dreadful tlireats, so that for a 
man to stand to his ranks at such a time, and td 
his general, was a great matter, Marius had th^edim-^ 
mand, and Sertorius undertook to be a spy upojti thd 
enemy. Putting on a Celtic dress, and making 
himself master of the most ordinary expressioHa^pf 
the language, for the purgose of conversation wfien 
occasion might offer, he mingled with the barbarians, 
and, either by his own eyes or%y inquiry learning all 
that was important to know, he returned to Marius, 
For this he obtained the prize of merit ; and iji tbe 
rest of the campaign, having given many probfs of 
his judgment and daring, heisii^as honoured at^d 
trusted by his general. After the close of the war 
with the Cimbri and Teutones, he was sent els tii* 
bune by Didius the pr^tor to Iberia, and he 
tered in Castlo, a city of the Celtiberi. 
soldiers, being in the midst of abundance, lost 
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discipline, and were g-enerally drunk, which brought 
them into contempt with the barbarians, who, bj 
night, sent for aid from their neighbours the Gyri- 
soeni, and, coming on the soldiers in their lodgings, 
began to slaughter them. Sertorius with a few 
others stole out, and, collecting the soldiers wdio 
made their escape, surroundeci the city. Finding 
the gates open througli which the barbarians had 
secretly entered, he did not make the same mistake 
that they did, but he set a watch there, and, hem- 
ming in the city on all sides, he massacred every man 
who was of age to bear arms. Wlien the massacre 
was over, he ordered all his soldiers to lay down 
their own armour and dress, and, putting on those 
of the barbarians, to follow him to the city from 
which the men came who had fallen on them in the 
night. The barbarians were deceived by the ar- 
mour, and he found the gates open, and a number of 
men expecting to meet friends and fellow citizens, 
returning from a successful expedition. Accordingly 
most of them were killed by the Romans near the 
gat^, and the rest surrendered and were sold as 
^ves. 

4. This made the name of Sertorius known in 
Iberia; and as soon as *^116 returned to Rome he 
was appointed quaestur in Gaul upon the Padus at 
a critical time ; for the Marsic war was threatening. 
Being commissioned to levy troops and procure 
arms, he applied so much zeal and expedition to 
the' work, compand with the tardiness and indo- 
lence of the other young men, that he got the 
reputation of being a man likely to run an active 
career. Yet he remitted nothing of the daring of a 
soldier after he was promoted to the rank of com- 
mander i but he exhibited wonderful feats of courage, 
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and exposed liimself without any reserve to danger, 
whereby he lost one of his eyes thro\|gli a wound. 
But lie always prided himself on this. He used to 
say that olliers did not always carry about with them 
the proofs of their valour, but put them aside, at 
times, as chains, and spears, and crowns, while the 
proofs of his valour always abided with him, and 
those who saw what he had k'st saw at the same 
time the evidence of his courage. The people also 
shoAved him appropriate marks of respect ; for, 
on liis entering the theatre, they received him with 
clapping of hands and expressions of their good 
wishes — testimonials which even those who were 
far advanced in age, and high in rank, could with 
difficulty obtain- However, when he was a cEindi- 
date for the tribuneship, Sulla raised a party against 
him, and he failed ; and this was, apparently, the 
reason \rhy he hated Sulla. But when Marius 
was overpowered by Sulla, and fled from Rome, 
and Sulla had set out to fight with Mithridates, 
and the consul, Octavius adhered to the party of 
Sulla, while his colleague Cinna, who aimed at a 
revolution, revived the drooping faction of Marius, 
Sertorius attached himself to Cinna, especially as he 
saw that Octavius was deficient in activity, and he 
distrusted the friends of 'TMarius. A great battle 
was fought in the Forum between the consuls, in 
which Octavius got the victory, and Cinna and 
Sertorius took to flight, having lost nearly ten 
thousand men. However, they persuaded most of 
the troops, which were still scattered about Italy, 
to come over to their side, and they were soon a 
match for Octavius. 

5. When Marius had returned from Libya, and 
was proposing to join Cinna, himself in a mere 
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private capacity and Cinna as consul, all the rest 
thought it poUtic to receive him ; but Sertorius was 
against it ; whether it was because he thought that 
Cinna would pay less respect to him when a general 
of higher reputation was present, or because he 
feared the ferocious temper of Marius, and that he 
would put all ill confusion in his passion, which 
knew no bounds, transgressing the limits of justice 
in the midst of victory. However this may be, 
Sertorius observed that there remained little for 
them to do, as they were now triumphant, but if 
they received the proposal of Marius, he would ap- 
propriate to himself all the glory and all the troops ; 
being a man who could endure no partner in power, 
and who was devoid of good faith. Cinna replied, 
that what Sertorius suggested was true, but he felt 
aslmmed and had a difficulty about refusing to 
receive Marius, after having invited him to join 
their party; whereupon Sertorius rejoined: “For 
my part, I thought that Marius had come to Italy 
on his own adventure, and I was merely considering 
what was best ; but it was not honourable in 
you to make the thing a matter of deliberation 
at all, after the arrival of the man whom you had 
thought proper to invite, but you ought to have 
employed him and received him j for a promise 
leaves no room for anyFurtlier consideration.^’ 
Cordingly Cinna sent for Marius, and the forces 
being distributed among them, the three had the 
command. The war being finished, Cinna and 
Marius were filled ^jyith violence and bitterness, so 
that they made the evils of w^ar as precious gold to 
the Romans, compared with the new state of 
affairs. Sertorius alone is said to have put no 
person to death to gratify his vengeance, nor to have 
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abused his power ; but he was much annoyed at the 
conduct of Marius, and he moderated Cinna by 
private interviews and entreaties. At last, the slaves 
whom Marius ,liad used as allies in war, and kept as 
guards to protect his tyranny, becoming formidable 
and wealthy, partly from the grants of Marius and 
his direct permission, partly from their violent and 
outrageous treatment of tlieir "masters, whom they 
butchered, and then lay with their masters’ wives, 
and violated their children, Sertorius, unable to 
endure any longer, speared the whole of them in 
their c^mp, to the number of four thousand. 

6. But when Marius had dieil, and Cinna shortly 
after was cut off, and the younger Marius, contrary 
to the wish of Sertorius, and by illegal means, ob- 
tained the consulship, and the Carbos and the Nor- 
baiii and Scipios were unsuccessfully contending 
against 8ulla on his march to Borne, and affairs 
were being ruined, partly through the cowardice 
and laziness of the commanders, and partly through 
treachery ; and there was no use in Ids staying to 
see things still go on badly, owing to the want of 
Judgment m those who had more power than him- 
self; and, finally, when Sulla, after encamping nKtr 
Scipio, and holding out ^friendly proposals, els if 
peace was going to be made, had corrupted the 
army, though Sertorius had warned Scipio of this, 
and given his advice, but without effect — altogether 
despairing about the city, Sertorius set out for 
Iberia, in order that if he should anticipate hia 
enemies in strengthening his power there, he might 
offer protection to such of his friends as were un- 
fortunate at Koine. Sertorius, having fallen in with 
bad weather in the mountainous parts, was required 
by the barbarians to pay them a tribute, and to pur- 
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chase a free passage. His companions vi^ere much 
incensed at this, and declared it to be a great degra- 
dation for a Roman proconsul to pay a tribute to 
wretched barbarians ; but Sertorius eared little for 
what they considered disgrace, and he said that he 
was buying time, the rarest of things for a man who 
M^as aiming at great objects ; and so he pacified the 
barbarians with money, and hurrjdng into Il^eria, 
got possession of the country. He there found na- 
tions strong in numbers and fighting men, but owing 
to the greediness and tyranny of the governors who 
had from time to time been sent among them, ill 
disposed to the Roman administration in general : 
however, lie regained the good will of the cliiefs 
by his personal intercourse with them, and the favour 
of the mass by remission of taxes. But he got most 
popularity by relieving the people from liaving 
soldiers quartered on them ; for he compelled tlie 
soldiers to fix their winter tents in the suburbs of 
the towns, and he was the first to set the example. 
However, Sertorius did not depend altogether on 
the attachment of the barbarians, but armed 
all the Roman settlers in Iberia who were aide to 
bear arms, and by commencing the eoristruetion of 
all kinds of military engines and building ships he 
kept the cities in check ; eliowing himself mild in all 
the affairs of civil administration, but formidable 
byjiis preparations against the enemy. 

7. Hearing that Sulla was master of Rome, and 
that the party of Marius and Carbo was on the wane, 
and being in immediate expectation of an army 
coming to fight against him under some commander, 
he sent Julius Salinator to occupy the passes of the 
Pyrenees, with six thousand heavy armed soldiers. 
Shortly after this, Caius Annius was sent from 
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Rome by Sulla ; but, seeing- that the position of 
Julius could not be attacked, he was perplexed, 
and seated himself at the base of the mountains. 
But one Calpurnius^ named Lanarius, assassinated 
Julius, on which the soldiers left tlie summits of the 
Pyrenees, and Annius, crossing the mountains, 
advanced with a large force and drove all before 
him. Sertorius, being unabL’ to oppose him, fled 
with three thousand men to New Carthage, and 
there embarking and crossing the sea, landed in Mau- 
ritania, in Libya. His soldiers, while getting water 
without due precautions, were fallen upon by the 
barbarians, and many of them were killed, upon 
which Sertorius sailed again for Iberia. He was, 
however, driven off the coast, and, being joined by 
some Cilieiiin piratical vessels, he attacked the 
island of Pityussa, and landing there drove out 
the garrison of Annius. Annius soon arrived 
with a large fleet and five thousand heavy armed 
men, and Sertorius ventured on a naval battle with 
him, though his vessels were light and built for 
quick sailing and not for fighting ; but the sea was 
disturbed by a strong west wind, which drove most 
of the vessels of Sertorius upon the reefs, owing 
to their lightness, and Sertorius, with a few ships, 
could not get out to sea by reason of the wind, 
nor land on account of the enemy, and, being 
tossed aljout for ten days, with the wind and a 
violent sea against him, he held out with great 
difficulty. • 

8. As the wind abated he set sail, and put in at 
some scattered islands, which had no water. Leaving 
them, and passing through the Straits of Gades, he 
touched at those parts of Iberia on the right which 
lie out of the strait, a little beyond the mouths of 
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the Baetis, whicli flows into the Atlantic sea, and 
has g^iven name to those parts of Iberia which lie 
about it. There he fell in with some sailors, who 
had returned from a voyage to^he Atlantic Islands, 
which are two in number, separated by a very narrow 
channel, anrl ten thousand stadia from the coast of 
Libya, and are called the Islands of the Happy. 
These islands have only moderate rains, but ge- 
nerally they enjoy gentle breezes, which bring dews ; 
they have a rich and fertile soil, adapted for arable 
cultivation and planting ; they also produce fruit 
spontaneously, sufficient in quantity and quality to 
maintain, without labour and trouble, a population 
at their ease. The air of the islands is agreeable, 
owing to tlie temperature of the seasons, and the 
slightness of the changes ; for the winds which blow 
from our part of the world from the north and ea^t, 
owing to the great distance, fall upon a boundless 
space, and are dispersed and fail before they reach 
these islands ; but the winds which blow round them 
from the ocean, the south and west, bring soft rains 
at intervals, from the sea, but in general they gentijt 
cool the island with moist clear weather, and nourish 
the plants ; so that a lirm persuasion has reached 
the barbarians that here are the Klysiaii Plains and 
the abode of the Happy which Homer has cele- 
brated in song. 

9. Sertorius, hearing this description, was seized 
with a strong desire to dwell in the islands, and to live 
in. quiet, free from tyranny and never-ending wars. 
The Cilicians, who did not want peace and leisure, 
but wealth and spoil, observing this inclination, 
sailed off to Africa, to restore Ascalis, the son of 
Iphtha, to the Moorish kingdom. Sertorius, how- 
ever, did not despond, but he determined to help 
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those who were fig^hting- against Ascalis, in order that 
his companions, by getting some renewal of hope and 
opportunity for other deeds, might not disperse 
through their difficulties. The Moors were well 
pleased at his arrival, and Sertoriiis setting himself 
to work defeated Ascalis, and besieged him. Sulla 
sent Paccianus to help Ascalis, but Sertorius en- 
gaging him with his forces lulled Paccianus, and 
after his victory brought over the army, and took 
Tigennis, to which Ascalis and his brotlier had fled. 
It is here that the Libyans say Antseus is buried. 
Sertorius dug into the mound, as he did not believe 
what the barbarians said ; so enormous was the size. 
But, finding the body there, sixty cubits in length, 
as they say, lie was confounded, and, after making a 
sacrifice, he piled up the earth, and added to the 
repute and fame of the monument. The people of 
Tigennis have a mythus, that, on the death of An- 
taeus, his wife Tinge cohabited with Hercules, that 
Sophax was the issue of their connexion, and became 
king of the country, and named a city after his 
mother ; they further say that Sophax had a son, 
Diodorus, whom many of the Libyan nations sub- 
mitted to, as he had a Greek army of Olbiani and 
Myceneei, who were settled in those parts by Her- 
cules. But this may be considered as so much 
flattery to Juba, of all kings the most devoted to 
historical inquiry ; for they say that Juba’s ancestors 
were the descendants of Diodorus and Sophax. 
Sertorius, now completely victorious, did no wrong" 
to those who were his suppliants and trusted to him, 
but he restored to them both property and cities 
and the administration, receiving only what was 
fair and just for them to offer. , 

10. While Sertorius was considering where he 
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should betake himself to, the Liisitani sent ambas- 
sadors to invite him to be their leader ; for tliey were 
mueh in wajit of a commander of great reputation 
and experience, to oppose the formidable power 
of the Romans, and Sertorius was the only man 
whom they would trust, as they knew his character 
■ from those who had been about him. Now it is said 
that Sertorius was a hian who never yielded either 
to pleasure or to fear, and while he was naturally 
unmoved by danger, he could bear prosperity with 
moderation ; in the open field he was equal to 
any general of his time in enterprise, and as to all mi- 
litary matters that required stealthy manoeuvres, the 
taking advantage of strong positions and rapid 
movements, and also craft and deception, he was 
in tiie moment of need most cunning in device. In 
rewarding courage li» was bountiful, and in pu- 
nishing for offences he was merciful. And yet, in the 
last part of his life, his cruel and vindictive treatment 
of the hostages may be alleged as a proof that his 
temper was not naturally humane, but that he put 
on the appearance of mildness through calculation 
and as a matter of necessity. But it is my opinion 
that no fortune can ever change to tlie opposite cha- 
racter a virtue which is genuine and founded on prin-^ 
ciple; still it is not impossible that good inten- 
tions and good natuml dispositions, when impaired 
by great misfortunes contrary to desert, may to- 
gether wdth the daemon change their habit ; and 
this I think was the case with Sertorius whpn 
fortune began to fail him ; for, as his circumstances 
became unfavourable, he became harsh to those who 
had done him wrong. 

11. However, he then set sail from Libya, at the 
invitation of the Lusitanians, and got them into 
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fio^hting- conrlitinn, being* immediately made com- 
mander with full powers, and he subjected the 
neighbouring parts of Jberia, most of w hicli, indeed, 
voluntarily joibed him, chiefly by reason of his mild 
treatment and his activity, but in some cases he 

availed himself of cunnino- to betruile and win over 
. n r' ^ 

the people, the chief of whicli was in the affair of 
the deer, which w^as after this' j’ashion ; 

Si)anos, a native, and onr*, of those who lived on 
their lands, fell in with a deer which had just 
brought forth a young one, and was flying from the 
hunters ; he missed taking the deer, but he followed 
the fawn, being struck with its unusual colour (it 
Avas completely white), and caught it. It happened 
that Sertorius was staying in those parts, and when 
people brouglit him as presents anything that they 
had got in hunting, or from their farms, he would 
readily receive ity and make a liberal return to those 
who showed him such attentions. Accordingly the 
man brought the fawn and gave it to Sertorius, who 
accepted the present. At first he took no parti- 
cular pleasure in the animal, but in course of time, 
when he had made it so tame and familiLr that it 
would come to him when he called it, accompany 
him in his walks, and caj-ed not for crowds and all 
the noise of the army, by degrees he began to give 
the thing a supernatural character, saying that the 
fawn was a gift from Artemis (Diana), and he gave 
out as a token of this that the fawn showed him 
many hidden things ; for he knew that it is the nature 
of barbarians to be easily accessible to super- 
stition. He also resorted to such tricks as these 
whenever he had got secret information that th^ 
enemy had invaded any part of the country, or Were 
attempting to draw any city away from him, he 
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would pretend that the deer had spoken to him in 
his sleep, and bid him keep his troops in readiness ; 
and, on the other hand, when he heard that his 
generals had got a victory, he would keep the 
messenger concealed, and bring forward the deer 
crowned with chaplets, as is usual on tlie occasion 
•of good news, and tell his men to rejoice and sacri- 
fice to the gods, as tlley would hear of some good 
luck. 

12. By these means he tamed the people, and 
had them more manageable for all purposes, as they 
believed they were led, not by the counsels of a 
foreigner, but by a deity, and facts also confirmed 
them in this opinion, inasmuch as the power of 
Sertorius increased beyond all expectation ; for with 
the two thousand six hundred men wdioin he called 
Romans, and four thousand Lusitanian targetiers, 
and seven hundred horsemen, whom he joined to a 
motley band of seven hundred Libyans, who crossed 
over with him to Lusitania, he fought with four 
Roman generals, who had under them one hundred 
and twenty thousand foot soldiers, six thousand 
horsemen, tw o thousand bowmen and slingers, 
cities innumerable, while he had only twenty 
in under him. But, thgugh so feeble and insig- 
i^fi^nt at first, he not only subdued great nations, 
Bnd took many cities, but of the generals who 
were opposed to him he defeated Cotta in a naval 
engagement in the channel near Mellaria ; he put 
to flight Fufidius, the governor of Bsetica on tlie 
banks of the B$tis, with the slaughter of two 
thousand of his Roman soldiers ; Lucius Doinitius, 
proconsul of the other Iberia, was defeated by his 
quBestor ; Thoranius, another of the commanders of 
Metellus, who was sent with a force, he destroyed ; 
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and on Metellus himself, the greatest man among 
the Romans in liis day, and of the highest repute, 
he inflicted several discomfitures, and brought him 
to such straitS) that Lucius Manlius came from 
Narbo, in Gaul, to his relief, and Pompeius Magnus 
was hastily despatched from Rome with an army ; 
for Metellus was perplexed at having to deal with 
a daring man, who evaded all# fighting in the open 
field, and could adapt himself to any circumstances 
by reason of the light and easy equipment and ac- 
tivity of his Iberian army; he who had been dis- 
ciplined in regular battles fought by men in full 
armour, and commanded a heavy immovable mass 
of men, who were excellently trained to thrust 
against their enemies when they came to close 
quarters, and to strike them down, but unable to 
traverse mountains, to be kept always on the alert 
by the continual pursuing and retreating of light 
active men, and to endure hunger like them, and to 
live under the open sky without fire or tent. 

13. Resides this, Metellus w as now growing old, 
and after so many great battles w as somewdiat in- 
clined to an easy and luxurious mode of life ; and 
lie was opposed to Sertorius, a man full of the vigour 
of mature age, whose body was wonderfully furnislied 
with strength, activity, *and power of endurance, 
lie was never intoxicated wdth drink, even in his 
seasons of relaxation, and he was accustomed to 
bear great toil, long marches, and continued watch- 
fulness, content with a little food of the meanest 
quality ; and, inasmuch as he was always rambling 
about and hunting, when he had leisure, he became 
intimately acquainted with all the spots, both im- 
practicable and practicable, which gave chance of 
escape if he had to fly, or opportunity of hemming 
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in an enemy if he was in pursuit. Consequently, 
it happened tliat Metellus, beiijg prevented from 
fig^liting^, was damaged as much as men who are 
beaten in battle, and Sertorius by flying- had all the 
advantage of the pursuer. He used to cut oft‘ the 
supplies of V ater, and check the foraging ; and 
.when Metellus was advancing Sertorius would get 
out of his way, and w hen he was encampeii he would 
not let liim rest; when Metellus was occupied witli 
a siege, Sertorius would all at once show himself, 
and put Metellus in his turn in a state of blockade, 
owing to the want of the necessary supplies, so 
that the soldiers w^ere quite wearied ; and when 
Sertorius challenged Metellus to single combat, 
the men cried out and bid him fight, as it would be a 
match between a general and a general, and a 
Roman and a Roman ; and when Metellus declined, 
they jeered him. But he laughed at them, and he 
did right ; for a general, as Theophrastus said, 
should die the death of a general, not that of a 
common targetier. Metellus perceiving that the 
Langobritoe assisted Sertorius in no small degree, 
and that their towui could easily be taken, as it vvas 
ill supplied with water, lor they had only one well 
in the city, and any one who blockaded the place 
would be master of the' streams in the suburbs 
and near the walls, he advanced against the city, 
expecting to finish the siege in two days, as there 
-was no water ; and accordingly his soldiers received 
orders to take provisions with them for five days 
only. But Sertorius quickly coming to their aid, 
gave orders to fill tw^o thousand sldns with water, 
and he offered for each skin a considerable sum of 
money. Many Iberians and Moors volunteered for 
the service, and, selecting the men who were strong 
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and lin’ht-footed, he sent them through the moun- 
tain parts, with orders, when they had delivered 
tlie skins to the people in the city, to bring out of 
the town all the'useless people, that the water might 
last the longer for those who defended the place. 
When the news reached Metellus he was much an- 
noyed, for his soldiers had already consumed their 
provisions ; but he sent Aquin4us, at the head of six 
tiiousand men, to forage. Sertorius got notice of 
this, and laid an ambush on the road of three 
thousand men, who starting up out of a bushy 
ravine, fell on Aquinius as he was returning. Ser- 
torius attacked in front and put the Romans to 
flight, killing some and taking others prisoners. 
Aquinius retiiDi.'d with the loss of both his armour 
and liorse, and Metellus made a disgraceful retreat 
amidst the jeers of the Iberians. 

14. By such acts as these Sertorius gained the 
admiration and love of the barbarians ; and, by in- 
troducing among them the Roman armour, and dis- 
cipline, and signals, he took away the frantic and 
brutal part of their courage, and transformed them 
from a huge band of robbers into an efficient regular 
army. Besides, he employed gold and silver un- 
sparingly for the decoratjon of their helmets, and 
he ornamented their shields, and accustomed them 
to the use of flowered cloaks and tunics, and, by 
supplying them with money fur such purposes, and 
entering into a kind of honourable rivalry with 
them, he made himself popular. But they were 
most gained by what he did for their cliildren. 
The youths of noblest birth he eolleoted from the 
several nations at Osca, a large city, and set over 
them teachers of Greek and Roman learning ; ajid 
tliu» he really had them as hostages under the 
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show of etlucating- them, as if he intended to give 
them a share in the government and the adminis- 
tration when they attained to man’s estate. The 
fathers were wonderfully pleased at seeing their 
children dressed in robes with purple borders, and 
going so orderly to the schools of Sertorius, who 
paid for their education, and often had examina- 
tions into their proficiency, and gave rewards to the 
deserving, and presented them with golden orna- 
ments for the neck, which the Romans call “ bullae.’' 
It was an Iberian usage for those whose station was 
about the commander to die with him when he fell 
in battle, which the barbarians in those parts ex- 
press by a term equivalent to the Greek ‘‘ devotion." 
Now only a few shield-bearers and companions 
followed the rest of the commanders ; but many 
thousands followed Sertorius, and were devoted to 
die with him. It is said that, when the army of 
Sertorius was routed near a certain city and the 
enemy was pressing on them, the Iberians, careless 
about themselves, saved Sertorius, and, raising liim 
on their shoulders, every one vying with the rest, 
helped him to the walls ; and when their general was 
secure they then betook themselves to Hight, each 
as well as he could. 

15. Sertorius was not beloved by the Iberians 
only, but also by the soldiers of Italy, who served 
with him. When Perpenna Vento, wlio belonged 
to the same party as Sertorius, had arrived in Iberia 
with much money and a large force, and had deter- 
mined to carry on war against Metellus on his own 
account, his ^oldiers were dissatisfied, and there Avas 
mucli talk in the camp about Sertorius, to the great 
annoyance of Perpenna, who was proud of his noble 
family and his wealth. However, when the soldiers 
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heard tliat Poinpeiua was crossing- tlie Pyrenees, 
taking^ their arms and pulling up the standards, 
they assailed I Perpenna with loud cries, and bade 
him lead them to Sortorius ; if he did not, they 
threatened to leave him, and go of themselves to a 
man who was able to take care of himself and others 
too. Perpenna yielded, and led them to join the 
troops of Sertorius, to the mimber of fifty-three 
cohorts. 

16. All the nations within the Iber river were 
now joining Sertorius at once, and he was power- 
ful ill numbers ; for they were continually flock- 
ing and crowding to him from all quarters. 
Put he was tioubled by the loose discipline and 
self-confidence of the barbarians, who called on 
him to attack the enemy, and were impatient 
of delay, and he attempted to pacify them with 
reasons. Seeing, however, that they were discon- 
tented, and w^ere unwisely pressing him with their 
demands, he let them have their way, and winked 
at their engaging with the enemy, in so far as not 
to he completely crushed, but to get some hard 
knocks, which he hoped would render them more 
tractable for the future. Things turning out as he 
expected, Sertorius came to their aid when they 
were flying, and broiigh't them back safe to the 
camp. However, as he wished also to cheer their 
spirits, a few days after this adventure he had all the 
army assembled, and introduced before them two 
horses, one very weak and rather old, the other of 
a large size and strong, with a tail remarkable for 
the thickness and beauty of the hair. /Phere stood 
by the side of the weak horse a tall strong man, 
and by the side of the strong horse a little man of. 
mean appearance. On a signal given to them., tha 
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strong' man began to pull the tail of tlie horse with 
all his might towards him, as if he would tear it 
off; the weak man began to pluck out the hairs 
from the tail of the strong horse, one by one. Now 
the strong man, after no small labour to himself to 
no purpose, and causing much mirth to the spec- 
tators, at last gave up ; but the weak man in a trice, 
and with no trouble, ^)ared the tail of all its hairs. 
On which Sertorius getting up, said, ^^You see, 
fellow allies, that perseverance will do more than 
strength, and that many things which cannot be 
compassed all at once, yield to continued efforts ; 
for endurance is invincible, and it is thus that time 
in its course assails and vanquishes every power, 
being a favourable helper to tliose who with con- 
sideration w atch the opportunities that it offers, but 
the greatest of enemies to those who hurry out of 
season.” By contriving from time to time such 
means as these for pacifying the barbarians, he 
managed his opportunities as he chose. 

17. His adventure wdth the people called Chari- 
cataiiiw'as not less admired than any of his military 
exploits. The Charicatani are a people who live 
beyond the river Tagoiiius : they do not dwell in 
cities or villages ; but tliere is a large lofty hilj, 
which contains caves and hollows in the rocks, 
looking to the north. The whole of the country at 
the foot of the hill consists of a clayey mud and of 
light earth, easily broken in pieces, which is not 
strong enough to bear a man's tread ; and if it is 
only slightly touched will spread all about, like 
unslaked lima or ashes. Whenever the barbarians 
through fear of war hid themselves in their caves, 
and, collecting all their plunder there kept quiet, 
they could not be taken by any force ; and now, 
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seeing- that Sertorius had retired before Metellus, 
and had encamped near the hill, they despised him 
as being beaten ; on which Sertorius, whether in 
passion or not wishing to appear to be flying from 
the enemy, at daybreak rode up to the place and 
examined it. But he found the mountain unassail- 
able on all sides ; and while he was perplexing him- 
self to no purpose and utteriiyg idle threats, he saw 
a great quantity of dust from this light earth car- 
ried by the wind against the barbarians ; for the 
caves are turned, as I have said, to the north, and 
the wind which blows from that quarter (some call 
it caecias”) prevails most, and is the strongest of 
all the winds in those parts, being generated in wet 
plains and snow-covered mountains ; and at that 
time particularly, it being the height of summer, 
it was strong, and maintained by the melting of the 
ice in the sub-arctic regions, and it blew most 
pleasantly both on the barbarians and their flocks, 
and refreshed them. Now, Sertorius, thinking on 
all these things, and also getting information from 
the country people, ordered his soldiers to take up 
some of the light ashy earth, and bringing it right 
opposite to the hill to make a heap of it there ; 
which the barbarians thought to be intended as a 
mound for the purpose of getting at them, and they 
mocked him. Sertorius kept his soldiers thus em- 
ployed till nightfall, when he led them away. At 
daybreak a gentle breeze at first began to blow, 
which stirred up the lightest part of the earth that 
had been heaped together, and scattered it about 
like chaff ; but when the caecias began to blow 
strong, as the sun got higher, and the hills were 
all covered with dust, the soldiers got on the^heap 
of earth and stirred it up to the bottom, ajid 
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broke the clods; and some also rode their horses 
up and doMm through the earth, kicking up tlu*, 
light particles and raising them so as to be caught 
by the wind, which, receiving all the earth that was 
broken and stirred up, drove it against llie dwell- 
ings of the barbarians, whose doors were opL’ii to 
th e caecias. The barbarians, having onlj^ the single 
opening to breathe through, ujion which the wind 
fell, had their vision quickly obseiired, anil lhi>y were 
speedily overpowered by a suffocating ilidi ulty uf 
breathing, by reason of respiring a thick atnn>s])herc 
filled with dust. Accordingly, • indding out 
with difficulty for two days, thcj i.Lndered on 
the third, and thus added not so iiiuch to thepower 
as to the reputation of Sertorius, w ho had taken by 
stratagem a place that was inqiregnaiue to arm 
18. Now', as long as Sertorius had n, ippi'se 
Metellus, he was generally considered to owe his 
success to the old age and natural tardiness of 
Metellus, who was no match for a dering man, at 
the head of a force more like a band of robbers 
than a regular army. Hut when Pompeius had 
crossed the Pyrenees, and Sertorius had met him 
in the field, and he and Ih/inpeiiis had mutually 
offered one another every opportunity for a display 
of generalship, and Sertorius had tlui advantage in 
stratagem and caution, liis fame was noised abroatl 
as far as Rome, and he was considered the iiiosi, 
able general of his age in the conduct of a war : 
for ftte reputation of Pompeius was no small one ; 
but at that time particularly he was enjoying the 
highest repute by reason of his distinguished ex- 
ploits in the cause of Sulla, for w hich Sulla ga\ e 
him^the name of Magnus, which means Great, and 
Pompeius obtained triumphal lioiiours before lie 
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had a beard. All this made many of the cities 
wliirh were subject to Serioriiis turn their eyes 
towards l^ompeius, anrlfeel inclined to pass over to 
liiin ; but tliei^- intentions u ere checked by the loss 
at Lauron, nliicdi liappened contrary to all ex- 
])eetation. Sertorius was besieg-ing- this town^ when 
Ponipeius came witli all liis force to relieve it. 
Tllere^^as a hill, well situated for enabling an 
enemy to act against the place, which Sertorius 
made an edort to seize, ami Pompeius to prevent 
its being oecujjied. Sertorius succeeded in getting 
possession of the hill, on which Ponipeius made his 
ti’L'ops sto}), ami u..'- v, eli pleased at what had hap- 
P/CihmI, think ijj'i that Sertorius was hemmed in be-.. 
t\^■t‘ell tlu' fjt^ end his oivn army ; and he sent a 
message 1 i tie people in Lauron, bidding them 
be of good cdicer, and to keep to their walls and 
look on whih' Sertorius was blockaded. Sertorius 
sniih'd wIk'u he heard of this, and said he would teach 
Sidla’s pupil (for so he contemptuously called Pom- 
peius), that a general should look behind him rather 
than before. As he said this lie pointed out to his 
men, who were thus blockaded, that there were six 
thousand he[ivy armed soldi(‘.rs, whom he had left in 
the eijeam|imeiit, whieh lie had quitted before he 
seized the hill, in order’that if Pompeius should 
turn against them, the soldiers in the camp might 
attack him in the rear. And Pompeius too saw 
this when it was too late, and he did not venture to 
attack Sertorius for fear of being surrounded ; and, 
though he could not for shame leave the citizens in 
their danger, he was obliged to sit there and see 
them ruined before his eyes; for the barbarians 
in despair surrendered. Sertorius spared their 
lives, and let them all go ; but he burnt the city, 
not for revenge or because he was cruel, for of all 
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commanders Sertorius appears to liave least given 
way to passion ; but he did it to shame and 
humble the admirers of Pompeius, and that tlie 
barbarians might say that Pompeius did not help 
his allies, though he was close at hand, and all but 
warmed with the flames of their city. 

19. However, Sertorius w'as now sustaining several 
defeats, though he alw'ays saved himself aiul those 
with him from defeat; but his losses were occa- 
sioned by the other generals. Yet he gaimnl more 
credit from the means by which he repaired his 
defeats than the generals on tlie other side who won 
the ^victories ; an instance of which occurrerl in 
the battle against Pompeius, on the Sucro, and 
another in the battle nearXuttia, against Pompeius 
and Metellus together. Now the b:utle on the 
Sucro is said to have been brought about by the 
eagerness of Pompeius, who wished Metellus to 
have no share in the victory. Sertorius, on his 
part, also wished to engage Pompeius before Me- 
tellus arrived; and, drawing out his forces when 
the evening was coming on, he commenced the 
battle, thinking that, as the enemy were strangers 
and unacquainted with the groujid, the tlarkuess 
would be a disadvantage to them, whether they 
were the pursued or tlie pursuers. When the 
battle began, it happened that Sertorius was not 
engaged wdth Pompeius, but with Afraiiius at first, 
who commanded the left wing of the enemy, wdiile 
Sertorius commanded his own right. But, hearing 
that those who w ere opposed to Pompeius were giving 
way before his attack and being defeated, Sertorius 
left the right wing to the care of other generals, and 
hastened to the support of the wing that w as giving 
way. Bringing together the soldiers wdio w^ere already 
flying, and those who were still keening their 
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ranks, he encouraged them and yiade ^Tresh charge 
upon Pompeius, who was pursulihg, and put his men 
to the route ; on which occasion Pompeius himseli 
nearly lost his life, and had a wonderful escape 
after being wounded. The Libyans of Sertoriua 
seized tlie horse of Pompeius, which was decked 
with golden ornaments and loaded with trappings ; 
but while they were dividing the booty and quar- 
relling about it, they neglected tlie pursuit. As 
soon as Sertorius quitted the right wing to relieve 
the other part of tlie army, Afranius put to flight 
his opponents and drove them to their camp, which 
he enter C“d with the captives, it being now darlu^and 
began to pliimler, knowing nothing of the dfefeat 
of Pompeius, und being unable to stop his soldiers 
from seizing )) 00 ty. In the mean time Sertorius re- 
turned, after defeating the enemy who were opposed 
falling on the soldiers of Afranius, who 
wereSi in disorder and consequently panic-stricken, 
he slaughtered many of them. In the morning hq 
again armed his troops and came out to fight ; but 
observing that Metellus was near, he broke up his 
order of battle, and marched off, saying, “ If that 
old woman had not come up, I would have given 
this boy a good drubbing by way of lesson, and 
have sent him back to IviTiiie.” 

20. About this time Sertorius was much dis- 
pirited, because tliat deer of his could nowhere be 
found ; for he was thus deprived of a great mean^ 
of cheering the barbarians, who then particularly 
required consolation. It happened that some men, 
who were rambling about at night for other pur- 
poses, fell in with the deer and caught it, for 
they knew it by the colour. Sertorius hearing of 
this, promised to give them a large sum of no^ney 
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if they woiill^ mention it to nobody ; and, conceal- 
ing the deer for seve^l days, he came for\fBerd with 
a joyful countenance to the tribunal, a&a told the 
barbarian chiefs that the deity prog-nostioated to 
him in his sleep some great good fortune. He then 
^cended the tribunal, and transacted business with 
those who applied to him. Tiife deer being let loose 
by those who had charge of it close by, and, seeing 
l^rtorius, bounded joyfully up to the tribunal, and, 
standing by him, placed its head on his knees, and 
touched his right hand with its mouth, having been 
accustomed to do this before. Sertorius cordially 
retppied the caresses of the animal, and even shed 
tears. The spectators were at first surprised ; then 
clapping their hands and shouting they conducted 
Sertorius to his residence, considering Inni to be 
a man superior to other mortals and beloved by 
the gods; and they were full of good hopes, 

21. Sertorius, who had reduced the enemy to the 
greatest straits in the plains about Seguntum, was 
compelled to fight a battle with them when they 
came down to plunder and forage. The battle was 
well contested on both sides. Memmius, one of the 
most skilful of the commanders under Pompeius, 
fell in the thick of the fight, and Sertorius, who 
was victorious, and making a great slaughter of 
those who opposed him, attempted to get at Metellus, 
who stood his ground with a resolution above his 
years, and, while fighting bravely, was struck by a 
spepr. This made the Romans who were on the spot, 
M well as those who lieard of it, ashamed to desert 
their leader, and inspired them with courage against 
their enemies. After covering Metellus with their 
9hiel|i}^ and rescuing him from danger, by making 
a vigorous onset they drove the Iberians fjom their 
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ground ; and, ag the victory now <!hanged sid^e, 
SertoriiM^ with the view of securing a safe retreat 
for his i^n, and contriving the means of gcttii|^ 
together another army without any interruption, 
retired to a strong city in the mountains, and beg^ 
to repair the walls and strengthen the gates, though 
his object was anything rather than to stand a siegC : 
but his design was to deceiver tlie enemy, in which 
he succeeded ; for they sat down before the place, 
thinking they should take it Avithoiit difficulty, 
and in the mean time they let the defeated barba- 
rians escape, and allowed Sertorius to collect a 
fresh army. It w^as got together by Sertorius send- 
ing officers to the cities, and giving ordei^ that 
when they had collected a good body of men, they 
should dispFiLch a messenger to him. When the 
messengers came, he broke through the besiegers 
without any difficulty and joined his troops ; and now 
he again advanced against the enemy in great force, 
and began to cut off their land supplies by aoi- 
buscades, and hemming them in, and showing him- 
self at every point, inasmuch as his attacks were 
made with great expedition ; and he cut off all theii 
maritime supplies by occupying the coast with his 
piratical \es&els, so that the generals opposed tc 
him were obliged to neparate, one to march ofl 
into Gaul, and Pompeius to winter among the 
Vacceei, in great distress for want of supplies, and 
to write to the Senate, that he would lead his army 
out of Iberia, if they did not send him money, ro® 
he had spent all his own in defence of Italy. There 
was great talk in Rome that Sertorius would coipe 
to Italy before Pompeius; to such difficulties did 
Sertorius, by his military abilities, reduce the first 
and ablest of the generals of that age. ,, . 

r 2 
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22. Metellus also showed, that he feared the 
man and thought he weis powerful ; for he made 
piXKilamation, that if any Roman killed Sertorius he 
would ^ive him a hundred talents of silver and 
twenty thousand jup^era of land ; and, if he was an 
IjKile, permission to return to Rome : thus declaring 
that he despaired of being able to defeat Sertorius 
in the field, and therefore would purchase his life 
by treachery. Besides' this, Metellus was so elated 
by a victory which on one occasion he gained over 
Sertorius, and so well pleased with his success, that 
he was proclaimed Imperator, and the cities received 
him in his visits to them with sacrifices and altars. 
It is also said, that he allowed chaplets to be placed 
on his head, and accepted invitations to sumptuous 
feasts, at which he wore a triumplial vest ; and Vic- 
tories, which were contrived to move by machinery, 
descended and distributed golden trophies and 
crowns, and companies of youths and women sang 
epinician hymns in honour of him. For this he 
was with good reason ridiculed, for that after calling 
^!Wrtorius a runaway slave of Sulla, and a remnant 
of the routed party of Carbo, he was so puffed up 
and transported with delight because he bad gained 
an advantage over Sertorius, who had been com- 
pelled to retire. But it wr.s a proof of the magna- 
nimous character of Sertorius, first, that he gave 
the name of Senate to the Senators who fled from 
Rome and joined him, and that he appointed 
qusestors and generals fiom among them, aisd 
arranged everything of this kind according to 
Roman usage ; and next, that though he availed 
himself of the arms, the money, and the cities of 
the Iberians, he never yielded to them one tittle of 
the Romau supremacy, but he appointed Romans 
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to be their generals and commanders, considering 
that he was recovering freedom for the Romans, 
and was not strengthening the Iberians against the 
Rymans ; for Sertorius loved his country and had 
a great desire to return home. Notwithstanding 
this, in his reverses he behaved like a brave man, 
and never humbled himself bpfore his enemies ; ai>d 
after his victories he would send to Metellus and 
to Pompeius, and declare that he was ready to lay 
down his arms and to live in a private station, if 
he might be allowed to return home ; for, he said, 
he would rather be the obscurest citizen in Rome 
than an exile from his country, though he were 
proclaimed supreme ruler of all other countries in 
the world, li is said, that he longed to return home 
chiefly on account of his mother, who brought him 
up after his father’s death, and to whom he was 
completely devoted. At the time when his friends 
in Iberia invited him to take the command, he heard 
of the death of his mother, and he was near dying 
of grief. He lay in his tent for seven days without 
giving the watchword, or being seen by any of his 
friends ; and it was with difficulty that his fellow 
generals and those of like rank with himself, who 
had assembled about hifr tent, prevailed on him to 
come out to the soldiers, and take a sliare in the 
administration of affairs, which were going on well. 
This made many people think that Sertorius was 
naturally a man of mild temper, and well disposed 
to a quiet life ; but that, owing to uncontrollable 
causes, and contrary to his wishes, he entered on the 
career of a commander, and then, when he could 
not ensure his safety, and was driven to arms by his 
enemies, he had recourse to war as the only means 
by which he could protect his life. 
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His negociatioRS with Mithridates also were 
tt‘‘|)roof of his magnanimity ; for now that Mithri- 
dateS; rising from the fall that he had from Sulla, 
as it were, to a second contest, had again attacked 
Asia, and the fame of Sertorius was great, and 
had gone abroad to all parts, and those who sailed 
from the West had filled tlie Pontus Vith the reports 
about him, as if witn so many foreign wares, 
Mithridates was moved to send an embassy to him, 
being urged thereto mainly by the fulsome exag- 
gerations of his flatterers, who compared Sertorius to 
Hannibal and Mithridates to Pyrrhus, and said that 
if the Romans were attacked on both sides, they could 
not hold out against such great abilities and powers 
combined, when the most expert of commanders had 
joined the greatest of kings. Accordingly, Mithri- 
dates sent ambassadors to Iberia, with letters to Ser- 
torius and proposals. On his part he offered to supply 
money and ships for the war, and he asked from Sbr* 
boxius a confirmation of his title to the whol^'df 
Asia, which he had given up to the Romans pursuant 
to the treaty made with Sulla. Sertorius assembled 
i council, which he called a senate, and all the mem- 
bers advised to accept the king's proposal, and to be 
well content with it ; they said the king only asked of 
them a name and an empty answer touching things 
that were not in their power, in return for which 
they were to receive what they happened to stand 
most in need of. But Sertorius would not listen to 
this? he said he did not grudge Mithridates having 
Bithynia and Cappadocia ; these were nations that 
were accustomed to a king, and the Romans had 
nothing to do with them ; but the province which 
bfielonged to the Romans by the justest of titles, which 
Mithridates took from them and kept, from which, 
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after a contest, he was driven out by Fimbria^?®^ 
which he gave up by treaty with Sulla,— t^J 
province he would never allow to fall again into 
the power of Mithridates ; for it was fit that the 
Koman state should be extended by his success, not 
that his success should be owing to her humiliation. 
To a generous mind, victory by honest means waa 
a thing to desire, but life itseW was not worth having 
with dishonour. 

24. When this was reported to Mithridates he 
was amazed, and it is said that he remarked to hia 
friends — what terms, then, will Seitorius impose 
when he is seated on the Palatium, if now, when he 
is driven to ihe shores of the Atlantic, he fixes 
limits to our kingdom, and threatens us with war if 
we make any attempt upon Asia? However, a 
treaty was made, and ratified by oath, on the fol- 
lowing terms : Mithridates was to have Cappadocia 
and Bithynia, and Sertorius was to send him a 
general and soldiers ; and Sertorius was to receive 
from Mithridates three thousand talents, and forty 
ships. Sertorius sent as general to Asia Marcus 
Marius, one of the senators who had fled to him ; 
and Mithridates, after assisting him to take some of 
the Asiatic cities, followed Marius as he entered 
them with the fasces and the axes, voluntarily 
taking the second place and the character of an 
inferior. Marius restored some of the cities to 
liberty, and he wrote to others to announce to thein 
their freedom from taxation through the power of 
Sertorius ; so that Asia, which was much troubled 
by the Publicani, and oppressed by the rapacity and 
insolence of the soldiers quartered there, was again 
raised on the wings of hope, and longed fur tUe 
expected change of masters. 
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S5. In Iberia, the senators nobles about Ser- 

t >rius, as soon as’ they were put iqto a condition to 
ope that they were a match for the opposite party, 
and their fears were over, begun to feel envious, and 
had a foolish jealousy of the power of Seitorius. 
Perpenna encouraged this feeling, being urged by 
the empty pride of high birth to aspire to the su- 
preme command, and^ he secretly held treasonaWe 
language to those who were favourable to his de- 
signs. “What evil d^nraon,” he would say, “has 
got hold of usj and carried us from bad to worse — 
us who did not brook to stay at home and do the 
bidding of Sulla, though in a manner he was lord 
of all the earth and sea at once, but coming here 
with ill luck, in order to live free, have voluntal^ 
become slaves by making ourselves the guards 
of Sertorius in his exile, and wliile we are called a 
senate, a name jeered at by all who hear it, we sub- 
mit to insults, and orders, and sufferings as great 
as the Iberians and Lusitanians endure.” Their 
minds filled with such suggestions as these, the 
majority did not, indeed, openly desert Sertorius, 
for they feared his power, but they secretly damaged 
all his measures, and they oppressed the barbarians 
by severe treatment and pactions, on the pretext 
that it was by the order of Sertorius. This q^used 
revolts and disturbances in the cities ; and those 
who were sent to settle and pacify these outbreaks 
returned after causing more wars, and increasing 
the* existing insubordination ; so that Sertorius, 
contrary to his former moderation and mildness, did 
a grievous wrong to the sons of the Iberians, who 
were educating at Osca, by putting some to death, 
a4id selling others as slaves. 

26. Now Pernenna. havincr cot several to ibin 
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him in his conspiracy, gained Mahlius, one 

of those who were in command. This Manlius wai 


much attached tC a beautiful boy, and to give the 
yoQth a proof of his attachment he told him of the 
design, and urged him not to care f(;^hi5 other lovers, 
but to give his affections to him alone, as he would be 
a great man in a few days. The youth reported what 
Lfonlius said to Aufidius, anpther of his lovers, to 
wnom^ he was more attached. On hearing this, 
Au^il»s WELs startled, for he was engaged in the 
cdiipPracy against Sertorius, but he did not know 
that Manlius wa^^ a party to it. But when the youth 
named Perpenna and Graecinus, and some others 
whom Aufidius knew to be in the conspiracy, he 
was confounded, yet he made light of the story to 
the youth, and told him to despise Manlius for a 
lying braggart ; but he went to Perpenna, and, 
showing him the critical state of affairs, and the 
danger, urged him to the deed. The conspirators 
followed liis advice, and having engaged a man to 
bring letters they introduced him to Sertoriu^. 
The letters gave information of a victory gained by 
one of the generals, and a great slaughter of the 
enemy. Upon this Sertorius was overjoyed, and 
offered a sacrifice for the happy tidings ; and Per- 
peiina proposed to feast* him and his friends (and 
tliey’Hvere of the number of the conspirators), and 
after much entreaty he prevailed on Sertorius to 
come. Now, whenever Sertorius was present, an 
entertainment was conducted with great propriety 
and decorum ; for he would not tolerate any indecent 
act or expression, but accustomed his companiofis 
to enjoy mirth and merriment with orderly behR^ 
viour, and without any excess ; but, on this occRsiori^ 
in the midst of the feast, seeking to begin a quarrel, 
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they openly usatoobscene language, and, pretending 
to be drunk, behaved indecently, for the purpose of 
irritating Sertorius. Whether it was that he was 
vexed at this disorderly conduct, or had now sus- 
pected their des^n by tlie flagging of the conver- 
sation and their unusual contemptuous manner to- 
wards him, he changed his posture on the couch by 
throwing himself on, his back, as if he was paymg 
no attention to them, and not listening. On Per- 
penna taking a cup of wine, and in the 
the draught throwing it from him and so mikldMg a 
noise, which was the signal agreed on, Antonius, 
who lay next to Sertorius, struck him with his 
sword. On receiving the blow, Sertorius turned 
himself, and at the same time attempted to rise, but 
Antonius, throwing himself upon his chest, held 
his hands, and he was despatched by blows from 
many of the conspirators, without even making any 
resistance. 

27. Now most of the Iberians immediately 
sent ambassadors to Pompeius and Metellus. to 
make their submission ; those who remained Per- 
penna took under his command, and attempted to 
do something. After employing the means that 
Sertorius liad got together, just so far as to disgrace 
himself, and show that he was not suited either 
to command or to obey, he engaged with Poitfpeius. 
Being quickly crushed by him and taken prisoner, 
he did not behave himself even in this extremity as 
a commander should do ; but, having got possession 
of the papers of Sertorius, he offered to Pompeius 
to show him autograph letters from consular men 
and persons of the highest influence at Rome, in 
which Sertorius was invited to Italy, and was assured 
there were manv who were desirous to chamre 
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the present settlement of affairs, and to alter the 
constitution. Now Pompeius, by behating on this 
occasion, not like a young man, but one iVhose 
understanding was well formed and disciplined, 
relieved Rome from great dangers and revolutions. 
He got together all those letters, and all the papers 
of Sertorius, and burnt them, without either reading 
them himself or letting any /)ne else read them ; 
and he immediately put Perpenna to death, through 
fear that there might be defection and disturbance 
if the names were communicated to others. Of the 
fellow conspirators of Perpenna, some were brought 
to Pompeius, and put to death ; and others, who 
fled to Libya, were pierced by the Moorish spears. 
Not one escaped, except Aufidius, the rival of 
Manlius, and I his happened, either because he es- 
caped notice, or nobody took any trouble about him, 
and he lived to old age, in some barbarian village, 
ill poverty and contempt. 
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LUCULLUS. 

1 . The grandfather cf Luciillus was a man of con- 
sular rank^ and his uncle on the mother’s side was 
Metell us, surn^firied Numidicus. His father was 
convicted of peculation, and his mother, Caecilia, 
had a bad name as a woman of loose habits- 
Lucullus, while he was still a youth, before he wfta 
a candidate fora magistracy and engaged in public 
life, made it his first business to bring to trial his 
father’s accuser, Servilius the Augur, as a public 
offender ; and the matter appeared to the Romans 
to be creditable to Lucullus, and they used to speak 
of that trial as a memorable thing. It was, intleed, 
the popular notion, that to prefer an accusation was 
a reputable measure^ even when there was no 
foundation for it, and they were glad to see the 
young men fastening on offenders, like well-bred 
whelps laying hold of wild beasts. However, there 
was much party spirit about that trial, and some 
persons were even wounded and killed ; but Servilius 
was acquitted. Lucullus had been trained to speak 
both Latin and Greek competently, so that Sulla, 
when he was writing his memoirs, dedicated them 
to Lucullus as a person who would put together and 
arrange his history better than himself ; for the style 
of the oratory of Lucullus was not merely suited to 
business and prompt, like that of the other orators 
which disturbed the Forum — 

“ As a struck tunny throws about the sea." 
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but when it is out of the Forum is 

“ Dry, and for want of true discipline half dead 
but he cultivated the appropriate and so called libefal 
sciences, with a view to self-improvement, from his 
early youth. When he was more advanced in years he 
let his mind, as it were, after so many troubles, find 
tranquillity and repose in philosophy, rousing- to 
activity the contemplative por tion of his nature, and 
seasonably terminating- and cutting short his ambi- 
tious aspirations after hjs different with Pompeius. 
Now, as to his love of learning, this also is reported, 
in addition to what has been mentioned : when he was 
a young man, in a conversation wilh flortensius, 
the orator, and Sisenna, the historian, which begun 
in jest, but ended in a serious proposition, he agreed 
that if they would propose a poem and a history, 
Greek and Roman, he would treat the subject of the 
Marsic war in whichsoever of these two languages 
the lot should decide ; and it seems thSi; the lot 
resulted in a Greek history, for there is still extant a 
Greek history of the Marsicvwar by Lucullus. Of 
his affection to his brother Marcus there were many 
proofs, but the Romans speak most of the first ; 
being older than his brother, he did not choose to 
hold a magistracy by himself, but he waitec^ till his 
brother was of the proper age, and so far gained the 
public favour that his brother in his absence was 
elected ffidile. jointly with him. 

2 . Though he was a young man during the 
Marsic war, he gave many proofs of courage aiiid 
prudence ; but it was rather on account uf the 
solidity of his character and the mildness of his 
temper that Sulla attached Lucullus to himself, and 
from the beginning he constantly employed him in 
affairs of the greatest importance ; one of wliicli 
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was |»atter relating to the coinage. It wa.«« 
*Lucullus who superintended the coining of most of 
tho money in the Peloponnesus during the Mithri- 
datic war, and it was named Lucullean after him, 
and continued for a long time to have a ready cir- 
culation, in consequence of the demands of the war. 
Afterwards Sulla, who was in possession of the 
country about Athensr but was shut out from sup- 
plies by sea by the enemy, who had the command 
of it, sent Luculljfts to Egypt and Libya to get ships 
there. It was now the depth of winter, but still 
he set sail with three Greek piratical ships, and the 
same number of Rhodian biremes, exposing himself 
to a wide sea and to hostile vessels, which, owing to 
their having the superiority, were cruising about 
in great numbers and in all directions. However, 
he landed at Crete, and made the people friendly 
to his cause ; and, finding the Cyrenseans in a state 
of confusion, owing to continual tyrannies and wars, 
he tranquillized and settled the State, by reminding 
the citizens of a certain expression of Plato, m hich 
the philosopher had addressed to them in a prophetic 
spirit. They asked him, as it appears, to draw up 
laws for them, and to settle their democracy after 
the model of a well ordered polity ; but he replied, 
that it was difficult to legislate for the Cyrenaeans 
while they were so prosperous. Nothing, indeed, 
is more difficult to govern than a man who con- 
siders himself prosperous ; and, on the other hand, 
there is nothing more obedient to command than a 
mai^ when he is humbled by fortune. And it was 
this that made the CyrenBeaiis tractable to Lucullus 
in his legislation for them. Sailing from Cyrene 
to Egypt, he lost most of his vessels by an attack 
□f pirates ; but he escaped himself, and entered 
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Alexandria in splendid style ; for the whole fleet 
came out to meet him, as it was used to do when a 
king- entered the port, equipped magnificently. 
The young* king, Ptolemffius, showed him other 
surprising marks of attention, and gave him a 
lodging and table in the palace, though no foreign 
general had ever before been lodged there. He 
also offered him an allowance for his expenditure, 
not such as he used to offer to others, but four times 
as much; Lucullus however woulfl not receive any 
thing more than his necessities required, nor yet any 
present, though the king sent presents to the value 
of eighty talents. It is said that Lucullus did not 
go up to Memphis, nor make inquiry about any other 
of the wondrous and far-famed things in Egypt ; he 
said that such things befitted an idle spectator, and 
one who had only to enjoy himself: not a man like 
himself, who had left the Jmperator encamped under 
the bare sky, and close to the enemy’s battlements. 

3. Ptolemaeiis declined the alliance, being afraid 
of the war ; but lie gave Lucullus ships to convoy 
him as far as Cyprus, and when he was setting sail, 
he embraced him and paid him great attention, and 
presented him with an emerald set in gold, of great 
price. Lucullus at first begged to be excused from 
taking the present ; but when the king showed him 
that the engiaving contained his royal likeness, Lu- 
cullus was afraid to refuse the present, lest, if he 
should be supposed to sail away at complete enmity 
with the king, he might be plotted against on thes^. 
In his voyage along the coast Lucullus got toget^i^^ 
a number of vessels from the maritime towns, &- 
cept such as participated in piratical iniquities, and 
passed over to Cyprus, where, hearing that his 
enemies were lying in wait for him with their ships 
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at the headlands, he drew up all his vessels, and 
wrote to the cities about winter quarters and sup- 
plies, ^ if he intended to stay there till the fine 
seaso^* As soon as a favourable opportunity offered 
for hL^ voyage,, he launched his ships and got out to 
sea, and, by sailing during the day with his sails down 
and low, and putting them up at night, he got safe 
to Rhodes. The Rhodians supplied him with some 
more ships, and^he persuaded the people of Cos and 
Cnidus to quit the king’s side, and Join him in an 
attack on the Samians. He drove the king’s party 
also out of Chios, and he gave the people of Colophon 
freedom by seizing Epigonus, their tyrant. It hap- 
pened about this time that Mithridates had left 
Pergannim, and was shut up in Pitane. While 
Fimbria was keeping the king blockaded there on the 
lainl side and pressing the siege, Mithridates, look- 
ing to the sea, got together and summoned to 
ships from every quarter, having given up all desi^ 
of engaging and fighting with Fimbria, who was a 
bold man and had defeated him. Fimbria ob- 
serving this, and, being deficient in naval force, sent 
to Lucullus, and prayed him to coiiie*with his fleet 
and help him to take the most detested and the most 
hostile of kings, in order that Mithfidates, the great 
prize, which had been followed through many con- 
tests and labours, might not escape the Romans, now 
that he had given them a chance of seizing him, and 
Was caught within the nets. He said, if Mithridates 
was taken, no one would have more of the glory 
tfaau he who stopped his flight, and laid hold of him 
when he was trying to steal away ; that if Mithridates 
wete shut out from the land by him, and excluded 
ft*om the sea by Lucullus, there would be a victory 
for both of them, and that as to the vaunted ex- 
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ploits of Sulla at Orcliomenus and Ch^ronea, the 
Romans would think nothing^of them in comparison 
with this. There was nothing unreasonable in all 
that Fimbria said ; and it was plain to every man 
that if Lucullus, who was at no great distance, had 
then accepted the proposal of Fimbria, and led his 
ships there and blockaded the port with his fleet, the 
war would have been at an efid, and all would have 
been delivered from innumerable calamities. But 
whether it was that Lucullus regarded his duty to 
Sulla above all jirivate and public interests, or that 
he detested Fimbria, who was an abandoned man, 
and had lately murdered his own friend and general, 
merely from ambition to command, or whether it was 
through chan.^e, as the Deity would have it, that he 
spared Mithridates, and reserved him for his own an- 
tagonist, he would not listen to Fimbria, but allowed 
Mithridates to escape by sea, and to mock the force 
of Fimbria. Lucullus himself, in the first place, 
defeated off Lectum in the Troad the king’s ships, 
which showed themselves there, and again observ- 
ing that Neoptolemus was stationed at Tenedos with 
a larger force, he sailed against him ahead of all 
the rest, in a Rhodian galley of five banks, which 
was commandetfty Dem^goras, a man well aflected 
to the Romans, and exceedingly skilful in naval 
battles. Neoptolemus came against him at a great 
rate, and ordered the helmsman to steer the ship 
right against the vessel of Lucullus ; but Demagoras, 
fearing the weight of the king’s vessel and the rough 
brass that she was fitted with, did not venture to 
engage head to head, but he quickly turned his ship 
round and ordered them to row her stern foremost, 
and the vessel being thus depressed at the stem re- 
ceived the blow, which was rendered harmless by 
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falling on those parts of the ship which were in the 
water. In the mean time his friends coming to his 
aid, Lucullus commanded them to turn his ship’s 
head to the enemy ; and, after performing many 
praise-worthy feats, he put the enemy to flight, and 
pursued Neoptolemus. 

4. After this, Lucullus joined Sulla in the Cher- 
Aonesus, as he was going to cross the Hellespont, 
and he made the passage safe for him, and assisted 
his army in getting over. When the treaty was 
made, and Mithridates had sailed off to the Euxine, 
and Sulla had imposed a contribution of twenty 
thfousand talents on Asia, and Lucullus had been 
appointed to collect the money, and to strike coin, it 
appeared some small consolation to the cities of Asia 
for the harshness of Sulla that Lucullus not only be- 
haved with honesty and justice, but conducted himr 
self mildly in the discharge of so oppressive arid 
disagreeable a duty. Though the Mitylenffians had 
openly revolted, Lucullus wished them to come to 
their senses, and to submit to some reasonable 
penalty for their ill conduct in the matter of Marius ; 
but, perceiving that they were under the influence 
of some evil dinmon, he sailed gainst them, and 
defeated them in a battle^ and, alWr shutting them 
up in their walls, and establishing a blockade, he 
sailed out in open day to Elaea, but he returned by 
stealth, and, laying an ambuscade near the city, 
kept quiet. The Mityleneeans approached in dis- 
order, and with confidence in the expectation of 
plundering a deserted camp ; but Lucullus falling 
on them took a great number alive, and killed five 
hundred of them who made resistance. He also took 
six thousand slaves, and the rest of the booty was 
paat count But in the miseries which Sulla and 
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Marius were at that time bringing on the people of 
Italy, without limit and of every kind, he h^ no 
share, being detained by his business in Asia by some 
happy fortune. • Nevertheless, he had not less favour 
with Sulla than the rest of his friends ; for, as I have 
said, Sulla dedicated hia memoirs to Lucullus, as a 
token of his affection, and finally he appointed 
him the guardian of his son, aftid passed by Pomv 
peius. And this was probably the origin of the 
difference and the jealousy between Lucullus and 
Pompeius ; for they were both young, and burning 
for distinction. ^ 

5. Shortly after Sulla’s death, Lucullus wafl! 
consul with Marcus Cotta, about the hundred and 
seventy-sixth Olympiad. Many persons were again 
attempting to utirup the Mithridatic war, and Mar- 
cus said that the war was not ended, but only stoppled 
for a time. It was for this reason that Lucullus was 
annoyed at the lot giving him for his province Gaul 
within (south of) the Alps, which offered no oppor- 
tunity for great exploits. But the reputation of 
Pompeius, who was now in Iberia, stung him most, 
as it was expected that Pompeius, in preference to 
any one else, would be forthwith chosen to the 
command of the war againsj; Mithridates, if it should 
happen that the Iberian war should be brought to 
a close. Accordingly, when Pompeius asked for 
money, and wrote to say that if they did not send 
it, he would leave Iberia and Sertorius, and lead his 
troops back to Italy, Lucullus did all he could to 
^et money sent, and to prevent Pompeius retumiog 
from Iberia on any pretence whatever while he was 
consul ; for he considered that the whole State would 
be at the disposal of Pompeius if he were at Rome 
with so large an army. Cethegus also, who had tlien 
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the power in his hands by always speaking and 
acting with a view to popularity, was at enmity 
Xfucullus, who detested his iiabits of life, 
which were nothing but a course of unnatural lusts, 
insolence, and violence. With Cethegus then 
Lucullus wajs at open war. There was, indeed, 
another demagogue, Lucius Quintius, who had set 
fiUnself against SullVs measures, and attempted to 
disturb the present settlement of affairs ; but Lu- 
cullus, by much persuasion in private and reproof 
in public, drew him from his designs, and quieted 
his ambition, in as politic and w holesome a way as 
«L man could do, by taking in hand so great a disease 
at its commencement. 

6. In the mean time new^s arrived of the death of 
Octavius, the Governor of Cilicia. Now there were 
many eager competitors for the province, who 
courted Cethegus as the person who was best able 
to help them to it. As tp Cilicia itself, Lucullus 
made no great account of that province ; but, inas- 
much as he thought, if he should get Cilicia, which 
bordered on Cappadocia, no one else would be sent 
to conduct the war against Mithridates, he left QD 
means untried to prevent the province falling into 
other hands j and, at last, contrary to hia. natural 
disposition, he submitted from necessity to do an act 
which was not creditable, or commendable, though 
it was useful towards the end he had in view. There 
was a woman named Praecia, who was famed 
through Rome for her beauty and gallantry, and, 
though in other respects she was no better than a 
common prostitute, yet, as she availed herself of her 
influence with those who visited her and talked to 
her, for the purpose of forwarding the interests and 
political views of her friends, she added to her other 
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atlractiona the reputation of being a woman who 
was much attached to her friends, and very active 
in accomplishing anything, and she obtain^ great 
influence. Cethegus, who was then at the height 
of his popularity, and directed the administration, 
was captivated by Praecia, and began to cohabit 
with her, and thus the whole power of the State fell 
into her hands ; for no public jneasure was trans- 
acted if Cethegus was not for it, and if Prsecia did 
not recommend it to Cethegus. Now Lucullus 
gained over Prsecia by presents and flattery j and, 
indeed, it was in itself a great boon to a proud 
woman, fond of public display, to be seen using her 
influence on behalf of Lucullus ; and thus he soon 
had Cethegus speaking in his favour, and trying to 
get Cilicia for iiim. When Lucullus had once 
gained the province of Cilicia, it was no longer 
necessary for him to call in the aid of Praecia oir 
Cethegus, but all alike readily put into his hands 
the conduct of the Mithridatic war, believing that 
it could not be managed better by any other person ; 
for Pompeius was still fighting against Sertorius, and 
Metellus had withdrawn from service by reason of 
his age, and these w ere the only persons who cduld 
be considered as rivals to Lucullus in any dispute 
about the command in thewvar. However, Cotta, 
the colleague of Lucullus, after making earnest 
application to the Senate, was sent with some ships 
to watch the Propontis, and to defend Bithynia. 

7. Lucullus, with one legion which he had 
raised at home, crossed over into Asia, where 
lie took the command of the rest of the forces, 
all of whom had long been spoiled by luxurious 
habits and living at free quarters ; and the sol- 
diers of Fimbria were said to have become diffi- 
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cult to manage, from being accustomed to obey no 
commander. They were the men who joined 
FimbtJa in putting to death Flaccus, who was a 
cona^and their general, and who gave up Fimbria 
hinui^^ to Sulla — self-willed and lawless men, but 
brave and full of endurance, and experienced sol- 
diers. Howeyer, in a short time, Lucullus took 
down the insolence of these soldiers, and changed 
the character of the rest, who then, for the first 
time, as it seems, knew what it was to have a 
genuine commander and leader * for under other 
generals, they were used to be courted, and spirited 
on to military service in such wise as was agreeable 
to them. As to the enemy matter^ thus : — 

Mithridates, like most of the ^ full of 

boasting at first, and rising up against the Romans 
arrogantly, with an army unsubstantial in fact, but in 
appearance brilliant and pompous, had failed in his 
undertaking, and expose^ himself to ridicule; but 
now, when he was g- iug o commence the war a 
second time, taught by experience he concentrated 
his powers in a real and effectual preparation. Re- 
jecting those motley numbers and many-tongued 
threats of the barbarians, and arras ornamented 
with gold and precious stones, w hich he considered 
to be the spoils of thfb victors, and to give nu 
strength to those who possess them, he set about 
having Roman swords made, and heavy shield.^ 
manufactured ; and he got together horses whicli 
were well trained, instead of horses which were 
Well caparisoned ; and one hundred and twent}? 
thousand foot-soldiers who w^ere disciplined to the 
Roman order of battle, and sixteen thousand horse- 
soldiers, without reckoning the scythe-bearing foui 
horse^bariots, and thes^ were a hundred : besides 
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his ships were not filled with tents embroidered 
with gold, nortvith baths for concubines, nor apart- 
ments for the women luxuriously furnished ; but 
fitting them ouf fully with arms, miSsilef^ and 
stores, he invaded Bithynia, where he 
gladly received by the cities^ and not by these, 
cities only, for a return of their former calamities 
liad visited all Asia, which was^utfering past endu- 
rance from the Roman money-lenders and farmers- 
('f tlie taxes. These men, who like so many harpies 
were j)lunderiii f iic people of their substance, Lu- 
ciillus iifrervards drove out; but, for the time, he 
endeavcMired by reproof to make them more mode- 
rate in heir coiniiict, and he stopped the insurrec- 
tions of the lown^. when, so to speak, not a single 
man in them was ipiiet. 

8. While Lueullns busied about these 
’US, Cotta, tliinkiri; a good opportunity for 
i ii;)>el:’, was prepani';- to tight with Mithridates ; 
and, though maxi}' ( r?on.:5 bro xt him intelligence 
that Lueiillus was encampud m Phrygia on his 
advanced march. Cotta thii'king that he had the 
iriumpli all but in hfs hands, hastened to engage, 
that Lueullns might have no share in it. But he 
was defeated by laiul and by sea at the same time ; 
and he lost sixty vessels M^ith all the men in th^, 
and four thousand foot-soldiers, and he was shut up 
in Chalcedon and besieged there, and obliged to 
look for help at the hands of Lucullus. Now 
there were some who urged Lucullus not to care 
for Cotta, but to advance forward, as he would be 
able to seize the kingdom of Mithridates, which 
was unprotected ; and this was the language of 
the soldiers especially, who were indignant that 
Cotta, not satisfied with «ruinine: himself and those 
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with him by his imprudent measures, should be a 
hindrance to their getting a victory without a con- 
test when it was in their power ; but Lucullua 
said reply to all this in an harangue, that he 
Would rather save one Roman from the enemy tlian 
get all that the enemy had. And when Archelaiis, 
who had commanded for Mithridates in Boeotia, and 
afterwards had left him, and was now in the Roman 
army, maintained, that if Lucullus would only 
show himself in Pontus, he might make himsell 
master of every thing at' once, Lucullus replied 
that he was not a greater coward than huntsmen, 
which he should be if he passed by the wild 
beasts and went to their empty dens. Saying this 
he advanced against Mithridates, with thirty thou- 
aapd foot-soldiers and two thousand five hundred 
cavalry. On arriving in sight of the enemy, he 
was startled at their numbers, and wished to avoid 
a battle and to protract the time. Marius, 
ever, whom Sertorius had sent from Iberia**to MitR- 
ridates in command of a force, came out to meet 
Lucullus, and challenged him to the contest, on 
which Lucullus put his army in order of battle ; 
and they were just on the* point of commencing 
the engagement, when, witliout any evident change, 
but all at once, the sky Opened, and there appeared 
a huge flame-like body, which came down between 
the two armies, in form'^most like a cask, and in 
colour resembling molten silver, so that both 
armies were alarmed at the sight and separated. 
This, it is said, took place in Phrj^gia, at a place 
called Otryffi. Lucullus, considering that it was 
not possible for any human resources or wealth to 
maintain- for any length of time, and in the pre- 
sence of an enemy, so m^y thousands as Mithri- 
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dates liad, ordered one of the prisoners to be 
brouglit to him, and asked hijii first liow many 
messmates he had, and then liow much provision 
he had left in hia tent. When the man liad given 
his answer, he ordered liiin to be removed, and he 
put the same question to a secomi, and to a tliircf, 
Tlien comparing the amount of provisions that the 
enemy liad with the number o^‘ those who were to 
be fed, he concluded tliat the enemy’s provisions 
would fail them in three or four days. lie now 
stuck still more cdosely to his plan of protracting 
the time, and lie employed himself in getting into 
his camp a great store of provision, that he might 
have almndance himself, and so w^ait till the enemy 
was reduced to want. 

9. In the mean time INIithridates resolved to 
attack the Cyzieeni, avIio had received a blow in 
the battle at Chaleedon ; for they had lost three 
thousand men and ten ships. Accordingly, wishing 
to give T^ueullus the slip, he put himself in motion 
immediately after supper, taking advantage of a 
dark and rainy night ; aiid%e succeeded in planting 
his force at day-break right opposite to the city, 
at the base of the mountain tract of the Adrasteia. 
Lmmllus, Avho perceived his movements and fol- 
lowed him, was well satisfied that he had not come up 
with the enemy while his own troops Avere out of 
battle order ; and he posted his army near the village 
named Thraeia, in a position excellently adapted 
to command the roads and tJie places from which 
and through which the soldiers of Mitliridates 
must bring their supplies. Now, as he had in his 
own mind a clear comprehension of the issue, he 
did not conceal it from his men ; but as soon as he 
had chosen his ground, and the men had finished the 
V. II. D 
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entrenclimeiits, he summoned them tog-ether, and 
confidently told them, that he would, in a few days, 
give them a victory which would cost no blood. 
Mithridates hatl hemmed in the Cyziceiii with ten 
camps on the land side, and towards the sea with 
his ships, by blocking up the narrow channel which 
separates the city from the mainland, and thus he 
was besieging tliem on both sides. Though the 
citizens were disposed to resist the enemy boldly, 
and had determined to sustain all hardships for 
the sake of the Romans, they w^cre troubled at not 
knowing where Lucullus was, and at having heard 
nothing of him. Yet the army of Lucullus was 
visible and in sight of the city *, but the citizens 
were deceived by the soldiers of Mithridates, who 
])ointed to the Romans in their entrenchments on 
the iiigher ground, and said, “ Do you see them ? 
That is the army of the Armenians and Medes, 
which Tigranes has sent to support Mithridates.’^ 
The Cyziceni w ere alarmed to see such a host of 
enemies around them, and they had no hopes that 
they could be release^ even if Lucullus should 
come. How ever, Demonax, who was sent to them 
by Archelaus, was the first to inform them of 
Lucullus being there. While they were distrusting 
his intelligence, and tliinking tliat he had merely 
invented this story to comfort tliem in their diffi- 
culties, there came a youth, who had been captured 
by the enemy and had made his escape. On their 
asking him where he supposed Lucullus to be, he 
laug'hed outright, for he thought they were making 
sport of him ; but, seeing that they were in earnest, 
he pointed with his hand to the Roman camp, and 
the citizens again took courage. Now the lake 
Dascylitis is navigable for boats of a considerable 
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size, and Lucullus, drawing- up the largest of them, 
and conveying it on a waggon to tlie sea- coast, put 
into it as many soldiers as it wovdd hold. The 
soldiers crossed oVer by iiiglit unobserved, and got 
into the city. 

10. It appears that the deity also admiring the 
bravery of the Cyziceni, encouraged them by other 
manifest signs, and especially ^y this : the festival 
called Persepliassia was at hand, and as they had 
not a black cow to sacrifice, they made one of dough, 
and placed it at the altar. The cow which was 
intended to be the victim, and was fattening for the 
goddess, was pasturing like the other animals of the 
Cyziceni, on the o})[)osite mainland ; but on that day, 
leaving the re«t t>f tiie herd by itself, it sM'am over the 
channel to the city and presented itself to be sacri- 
ficed. Tiie goddess also appeared in a dream to Aris- 
tagoras, the town-clerk, and said : For my part, I 
am come, and I bring the Libyan fifer against the 
Pontic trumpeter. Bid the citizens then be of 
good eheer.” The Cyziceni were wondering at 
these words, when at daybreak the sea began to be 
disturbed by an unsteady, clianging wind that de- 
scended upon it, and the engines of the king, which 
were placed near the walls, — admirable contrivances 
of Niconides the Thessaliafl, — by their creaking and 
rattling showed what was going to Jiappeii ; then 
a south-west wind, bursting forth with incredible 
fury, broke to pieces the other engines in a very 
short time, and shook and threw down the wooden 
tower, which was a hundred cubits high. It is told 
that Athena appeared to many of tlie people in 
Ilium in their sleep, streaming with copious sweat, 
showing part of her peplus rent, and saying that 
she had just returned from helping the Cyziceni. 
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And the people of Ilium used to show a skde which 
contained certain decrees and an inscription about 
tliese matters. 

11. Mithridates, so long’#as he was deceived by 
his g-enerals and kept in ignorance of the laniinc 
in liis army, Was annoyed at tlie Cyziceni liolding 
out against the blockade. But his ambition and his 
haughtiness quickly oozed away when he had disco- 
vered tlie straits in wliieh his army was lield, and 
tliat they were eating one another ; for Lueullus was 
not carrying on the war in a theatrical way, nor with 
mere show ; but, as the proverb says, was kicking 
against the belly, and contriving every means how 
he should cut off the food. Aecorilingly, while 
Lueullus was engaged in besieging a certain garri- 
soned post, IMitliridates, seizing tlie opportunity, 
sent ofl' into Bithynia nearly all his cavalry, witli 
the beasts of burden, and all his superfluous inlaritry. 
Lueullus hearing of this, returned to his camp during 
the night, and early in the following morning, it 
being winter time, getting ready ten cohorts and 
the cavalry, he followed the troops of Mithridates, 
though it was siiouing, and his soldiers sufi'ered so 
much that many of them gave in by reason of the 
cold, and were left behiml : however, with the rest 
he came up with the eneAiy at the river Bhyndaeus, 
and gave them such a defeat that the women came 
from the town of Apollonia and carried off' the bag- 
gage and stripped the dead. Many fell in the battle, 
as might be supposed, but there were taken six 
thousand horses, with a countless number of bag- 
gage-beasts, and fifteen thousand men, all w-hom he 
led back past the camp of the enemy. I wonder at 
Sallustius saying that this w^as the first time that the 
Homans saw the camel ; for he must have supposed 
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that the sohliers of Scipio, who some time before lm;l 
defeated Aritioehiis and those who had also foug-ht 
with Archelaus at Orcliomenus and (Jhaeronea, were 
unacquainted with the •niel. Now iMithridates had 
determined to fly as soon as he could : but, witli the 
view of contriving something which should draw Lu- 
cullus in the other direction, and detain him in his 
rear, he sent his admiral, Aristosicus, to the Grecian 
sea, and Aristonicus was just on tlie point of 
setting sail when he was betrayed to Lucullus, who 
got him into his power, together with ten thou- 
sand pieces of gold which he was carrying to bribe 
a part of the Roman army with. Upon this Mith- 
ridatos fled to the sea, and his generals led tlie land 
forces off. But IjicuIIus falling upon them at the 
river Granicus, look many prisoners, and slew 
twenty thousand of them. It is said tliat near tliree 
hundred thousand persons were destroyerl out of the 
V, hole number of camp followers and fighting men. 

12. Upon entering Cyzicus, Lucullus took his 
pleasure, and enjoyed a friendly reception suitably 
to tlie occassion ; he next visited the Hellespont, 
and got his navy equipped. Arriving at the Troad, 
he placed his tent within the sacred precincts of 
Aphrodite, and as he was sleeping there he thought 
that he saw the goddess in the night standing by 
him, saying : 

“ Why slumber, lion of the mighty heart ? 

The fawns are near at hand.” 

Waking from sleep, Lucullus called his friends and 
told them his dream, while it was still night ; and 
there came persons from Ilium, who reported that 
thirteen of the king’s quiiiqueremes had been seen 
near the Achaean harbour, moving in the direction 
of Lemnos. Immediately setting sail, Lucullus 
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captured these vessels and killed their commander, 
Isidorus, and lie then advanced against the othei- 
captains. Now, as theyhamiened to be at anchor, 
tliey flrew all tlieir vessels fl^ether up to the land, 
and, fi^htinfT from the decks, dealt blous on the 
men of Lueiilliis ; for the ground reuflered it impos- 
sible to sail rounrl to the enemy’s rear, and, as the 
ships of Lucullus w;we afloat, tliey coulrl make no 
attack on those of the eiu‘my, wliieli wi're plantcnl 
(dose to the land and securely situated. ITou ever, 
with some difficulty, IjucuHus laiuled the bravest 
of his soldiers in a part of the island M liicli was ac - 
cessible, who, falling on the rear of the enemy, 
killeil some and compelled the r(\^t to loit their 
cables and make their escape from tlie laiul, anil 
so to drive tludr vessels foul of one another, and to 
be exposed to the blows of the vessels of Lucullus. 
Many of the enemy jierished ; but among the eaji- 
tives tliere was INlarius, he who wa-s sent from 8er- 
torius. JMarius had only one eye, and the soldiers 
had received orders from Lucullus, as tluw were 
setting out on the expedition, to kill no one-eyed 
man for Lucullus designiMl to make Marius die a 
shameful and dishoiiourahle death. 

13. As soon as he had aeeoinplisluMl this, Lucullus 
hastened in ])ursuit of' Mithriflatc^ ; for he expected 
still to find him about Lithyiiia, and watidied by 
Voeonius, whom he liad s(‘iJt with ships to Nico- 
nuMlia to fidlou up the pursuit. Ibit Voeonius 
liugerEid in ^kuuolhrueia, where he was getting 
initiated into mysteries aiul celebrating festivals. 
Mithridates, who had set sjiil v ith his armament, 
and was in a hurry to reach l*onlus before Lucullus 
returned, vas overtaken by a violent storm, by 
which some of his ships were shattered and otfiers 







wore sunk; aiul iill the coast for many days was 
tilled with the wrecks that were cast up by tJie 
waves. The merehaiit vessil iiiwliich iVlitliridates 
was embarked cfjuld aot easily be brouglit to land 
bv tiiose w ho liad Mie niana^emeut of it, by reason 
oi' its magnitude, in the a^itateil state* of the water 
and the ^reat swell, and it wa.s already too hwivy to 
hold out airaiiist ihe sea, aii^ w ;ls wati'rloi^f^ed ; 
accordingly the king got out of (he vessel into a 
piratical siiip, and, intrusting his person to pirates, 
euntrarv to expectation and after great hazard, he ar- 
ri^ efl at Ileraclea in l‘ontns. Kow it ha])pened that 
the ])roiid boast c»f Lueulliis to the Senati* Iji ought 
on him no divine retribution, d'he Senate was 
voting a sum of iliree thousiuid talents to etpiip a 
navy lor t!ie wai . but ljueullus stoppi'd the measure 
by sending a letter, coiielu'd in vaunting terms, in 
w hieh he said, that without cost and so mueh prepa- 
ration, he w[)ul(l with the .shi[)s of the allies drive 
Mithridates from the sea. And he diil this with 
the aid of the deity ; for it is said that it wits owing 
to the anger ol Artemis l’riaj)ine that the storm 
fell on the Pontic soldiers, who ha<l ])lundered her 
temj)le and carried oH' the wooden statue. 

14. 4'hough many advised Lucullus to anspend the 
war, he jiaid no heed to tftem ; but, passing throiigli 
Bitliyiiia and ( ialatia, he iuv adi*!! the eouiitry of the 
king. At first he wanti^il prov i>ions, so that thirty 
tliousaiid (balatians follow ihI him, each eanying on 
his sliouhlers a mnlimnns of w heat ; but as hi* ad- 
vaiu eil and redueeil all into his power, he got into 
such aboiidaiice of every thing that an ox was sold 
in the camp for a drachma, and a slav e for four 
drachma ; and, a.s to the rest of the iiooty, it was 
valued w) little that some left it behind, and others 
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ilu.strnyed it ; for tliere wcra no means of disposing of 
anything to anybody avIipii all had abundance. The 
Koman army had ach anced with their cavalry and 
carried their ineursioiiH a.s far as Tliemi.scyra and the 
plains on tlie TJiermodon, without doing more than 
wasting and ravagingthe country, when llu' men be- 
gan to blame Luculliis for peaceably gaining o^ er all 
the cities, and they eojnj)laineil that lie harl not taken 
a single city by storm, nor given tliem an opportunity 
of enriching tliemselves by plunder. even 

now,” tliey said, we arc quitting Amisus, a pros- 
perous and \>'ealthy city, M'hich it would lie no great 
matter to take, if any one would pre^ss tlie siege, and 
the general is leading us to light witli Mithridatc^s 
in tin* wilfls of tlie Tibareni and ClialdEeans." Now, if 
Lucullus liad siqiposed that these notions would 
ha^ IlmI the sohliers to sucii madness as they after- 
wartls sliowed, he would not liave overlooked or 
neglected these matters, nor liave apologiswl in- 
stead to those men wlio wer(‘ blaming his tardiness 
for thus lingering in the mughbourhood of insigni- 
tieaut A illages for a long time, and allowing ]\Iith- 
ridates to increase his strength. “ This is the very 
thing,” he said, “ that 1 Avish, and I am sitting here 
M'ith the design of allowing the man again to become 
powerful, and to get togeilier a suHieient force to 
meet us, that he may stay, and not dy from us when 
A\ advance. Do yon not see that a huge ainl 
boundless AA'ilderness is in his rear, and the Cauca-sus 
is mmr, and many mountains which arc full of deep 
valleys, siifHeieiit to hide ten thousand kings Avhn 
decline a battle, and to protect them ? and it is onl}- 
a few days’ march from Cabira into Armenia, and 
above the plains of Armenia Tigranes the King of 
Kings has his residence, with a force which enablejs 
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Jjilii lo cut the Ihirtliian otF from AnIii, und lie n- 
iiii)\’(*s the liiliubitaiit.s of the Greek eitii.'.s up into 
^Meilla, LLiul he is niasti‘r of Syria anil Talestine, and 
the kind's, the def^i'cndants of Seleucus, he puts to 
death, and t'ai i ie.s off th(Mr daiiL»-hters and wives cap- 
li\ es. d i^iane^ is the kinsman and soii-iii-law of 
Mirhi idates. Indianl lie will not ipdet ly submit to 
rcei'iv e ^Alithridaies as a suppliant ; l)ut he will war 
against U'^, and, if we stii\e lo ejeid INI ithriilales 
from hi.> kin^duni, w (‘ shall run the risl; of draw iji*^ 
ujiiiii Us d i^;lam•s, who lias loiij^ been seeking lor a 
pndext against us, and he eould not ha\'e a more 
sjieei'uis jindi'xt than to be eomjielleil to aiil a man 
who is his kiusinau and a king. ^Vhy, then, should 
we bring this aia«i,t, and sliuw^ Mitliridates, who 
does not kin»\v ii, sulh wliose aid he ought to earry 
on the w ar against us ‘t and w hy sliouhl w l‘ di’i\ t* him 
against his wish, and ingloriniisly, into the arms of 
d igranes, irisleatl of giving him time to eidleet a. 
foiee out of his own resourees and to recover Ids cou- 
rage, ami so tight w ith the C (dehis and Tibari iii, ami 
(iapjiadoeians, A\hoiii we have often ilefeatcd, ra- 
ther than light with the ^Iiales and Armenians?” 

Id. Liiun such eoiisideralioiis as these, Lueullas 
protracted the time Ijcfore Ainisns w ithout jmshitjg 
the siege ; utuI, w hen i Iii*w inter was over, leaving 
Murena to blockade the city, lie advanced against 
Mitliridates, who was jiustesl at Cahira, and intend- 
ing to oppose the Komans, as he had got together a 
force of forty thou.saiid infantry, and four thousand 
horse on whom he relied most. Crossing the river 
Lycus into the plain, Mitliridates ulfered the Ko- 
iiians battle. A contest betw ecu tlie cavalry eirsued, 
in w hich the Komans Hed, and Pomponius, a man of 
bume note, being wcundetl, was taken prisoner, and 

V 3 
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brought to MithrifUtes while he was suffering from 
his wouiitl^. Tl)e king asked him if he wmild be- 
eome liis friend if his life were sparer!, to which 
Pomponius replied, “ Yes, if you come to terms 
with tlie Komaus; if not, I shall be your enemy.’' 
Mithridates admired the answer, and did him no 
harm. Now Lucullus was afraid to keep the plain 
country, as the enemy were masters of it with 
their cavalry, and he was unwilling to advance 
into th(‘ hilly region, wdiich was of great extent, 
and wooded and clifficult of access ; but it happened 
that some Greeks were taken [rrisoners, who had 
fled into a cave, and the driest of them, Artemi- 
dorus, j)romised Lucullus to be his guide, and to 
put him in a position wdiich w ould be secure for his 
army, and also contained a fort that commanded 
Cabira. Lucullus trusting the man, set out at 
nightfall after lighting uiiinerous fires, and getting 
through the defiles in safety, he gained possession 
of the position ; anrl, when the (lay dawned, he was 
seen above the enemy jmsting his soldiers in a 
])lacc which gave him the opportunity of making 
an attack if he chose to fight, and securerl him 
against any assault if lie cliose to remain rjuiet. At 
present neither grmeral had any intention of ha- 
z'liriling a battle ; but, ifl is sairl, that while some 
of tlie king’s men were pursuing a deer, the 
Romans met them anrl attempted to cut off 
their retreat, and this led to a skirmish, in which 
fi'csh men kept continually coming up on both 
sides. At last the king’s men had the beiter, and 
tlie Romans, w ho from tlie ramparts saw their com- 
rades flying, w^ere in a rage, and crowded about 
Lucullus praying him to lead them on, and calling 
for the signal for battle. But Lucullus, wishing 
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them to learn the value of the presence and sig^hl 
of a prudent general in a struggle with an enemy 
and in tlie midst of danger, told them to keep quiet ; 
and, going dowsi into tlie plain and meeting the 
first of the fugitives, he ordered them to stand, 
and to turn round and face the enemy with him. 
The men ol)eyed, and tlie rest also facing about 
and forming in order of ba^le, easily jmt the 
enemy to flight, and pursued them to their earaj). 
J^ucullus, after ri'tiring to Jiis position, imjiosed on 
the fugitives the usual mark of disgmce, by or- 
dering them to dig a trench of twelve feet in their 
loose jackets, while the rest of the soldiers were 
standing by and looking on. 

16. Now throe was in the army of Mithridates 
a})rince of I he J >aiidaiMi, nameil Olthaciis (the Dan- 
darii are one of the tribes of barbarians that live 
about the Ma'otis), a man distinguished in all mili- 
tary matters where strength and daring are required, 
and also in al)ili(y ecpial to the best, and moreover 
a man who knew how to ingratiate himself with 
persons, and of insinuating arhlress. Olthaeus, who 
was always engaged in a kind of rivalry for dis- 
tinction with one of the princes of the kindred 
tribes, and was jealous of him, undertook a great 
exploit for Mithridates, wTiich was to kill IjUCuHus. 
d'he king approved of his design, and purjiosely 
showed him some indignities, at which, jiretending 
to be in a rage, Olthaeus roile off to Lucullus who 
gladly received him, for there was a great report 
of him in the Ivoman army ; and Lucullus, after 
some aequaintanee wdth him, was soon j)l caused with 
his acuteness and his zeal, and at last admitted him 
to his table and made Iiim a member of his council. 
Now when the Dandariaii thought that he had a flt 
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opportunity, lie ordered the slaves to take hk horse 
without the ramparts, and, as it was noontide and 
the soldiers were lying- in the ojien air and takin 
their rest, he went to the general’s tent, expectin 
that nobody would prevent him from entering, as lie 
was on terms of intimacy with Lucullus, and said 
that he was the bearer of some important news. Anri 
he would have enteird the tent without any suspi- 
cion, if sleep, that has been the cause of the death 
of many generals, had not saved Lueullus ; for he 
happened to be asleep, and Menedemus, one of his 
chamber-attendants, who was standing by tiie door, 
said that Olthacus had not come at a fit time, for 
Lucullus had just gone to rest himself after long 
wakefulness ami many toils. As Olthacus did 
not go away when he was told, but said that he 
would go in, even .*<1101114 Menedemus attempt to 
prevent him, because he Mished to communicate 
Avith Lucullus about a matter of urgency and im- 
portance, l\renedeiiins began to get in a passion, 
and, saying that notliing was more urgent than the 
health of Lucullus, he shoved the man away Avith 
both his hands. Olthacus being alarmed stole out 
of the camp, and, mounting his horse, rode off to 
the army of Mithridates, without effecting his 
purpose. Thus, it appears, itisAvith actions just as 
it is with medicines, — time and circumstance give 
to the scales that slight turn, Avhich saAcs alive as 
well as that which kills. 

17. After this Sornatius aa ith ten cohorts Avas 
sent to get supplies of corn. Being pursued by 
Menander, one of the generals of Mithridates, 
Sornatius faced about and engaged the enemy, of 
whom he killed great numbers and put the rest to 
flight. Again, upon Adrianus being sent Avilh a 
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forc^Pfor the purpose of getting- aii abundant 
supply of eorn for the army, Alif liridates flitl nut 
neglect the opjiortunity, but sent AJeneniacIius and 
Alyron at tile head of a large body of cavalry and 
infantry. All this force, as it is said, was cot to 
pieces by the Romans, witli the exception of two 
men. Mithridates concealed ilie loss, and pre- 
tended it was not so great a^ it really was, but a 
trifling loss owing to the uiiskilfuliicss of the 
commanders. However Adriauus triumphantly 
passed by the camp of the enemy with many 
waggons loaded witii corn and booty, which dis- 
pirited ATiihridatcs, and caused irremetliable con- 
fusion and alarm among his soldiers. Accordingly 
it was resolv fl not to stay tliere any longer; but, 
while tlie king’s scr\ants were quietly sending 
away their own property first, and entleavour- 
ing to hinder the rest, the soldiers growing infu- 
riated, pushed towards the passages that led out of 
the camp, and, attacking the king’s servants, began 
to seize the luggage ami massacre the men. In 
tliis confusion Dorylaiis the general, Avho had 
notliing else about him hut his [)urple dress, lost 
liis life by reason of it, and Jlernrdeus, the sacri- 
ficing priest, was tramj)]ed to death at the gales. 
Tlie king himself, withTmt attendant or groom to 
accompany liiin, fled from tlie camj) mingled v ilh 
the rest, and \^-as not able to get even one of the 
royal liorses, till at last the euiiueh Rtolemaius, 
Avho was mounted, s])ied him as he was liurried 
along in tlie stream of fugitives, and leaping down 
from his horse gave it to tJie king. The Romans, 
ho were following in pursuit, were now close 
upon the king, and so far as it w as a matter of speed 
they w ere under no difficulty about taking him, and 
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they came very near it ; but greediness anci^^ier- 
cenary motives snateljed from tlie lloinans the prey 
which they had so lung followed up in many battles 
and great dangers, and rubbed Lucullus of the 
erowniiig tiiumph to Ids victory ; for the horse 
V Inch V as carrying Mithridates was just within 
reach ul his ])ursuers, when it happened that one of 
the mules uldch was, conveying the king's gold 
either fell into the hands of tlie (aiemy accidentally, 
or ^vas purposely tlirown in their way by the king’s 
orders, and while tlie soldiers were plundering it 
and getting together the gold, and lighting with one 
another, they were left behind. And this was not 
the only loss that J^ucullus sustained from their 
greediness; he had gi\en his men orders to bring 
to him Caliistratus, who had the charge of all the 
king’s secrets ; but thoM‘ who were taking him tti 
Lucullus, finding that he had live hundred gold 
])ieces in his ginlle, put him to death. However, 
Lucullus allowed his men to plunder the cam}). 

18. After taking (Jabira and most of the other 
forts T^ucullus found in them great treasures, and. 
also places of confinement, in \^hich many Greeks 
and many kinsmen of the king were shut up ; and, 
as they had long considered themselves as dead, 
they ere iiulebted to the' kindness of Lucullus, 
not for their rescue, but for restoration to life and 
a kind of second birth. A sister also of Mithri- 
dates, Nyssa, was captured, and so saved her life ; 
but the women w ho were supposed to be the farthest 
from danger, ami to be securely lodged at Pher- 
nacia, the sisters and wives of Mithridates, came to 
a sad end, jiursuaiit to the order of Mithridates, 
which lie sent Bacchides, a eunuch, to execute, 
when he was compelled to take to flight. Among 
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many other women there were two sisters of tlie 
Roxana and Statira, eaeh' about forty years of 
age anil unmarried ; and two of his wi\ t‘s, Ionian 
women, one of them named Rerenice from Chios, 
and the other Monime a. Milesian. Monime was 
much talked of among the Greeks, and there was 
a story to this etfert, that though the king tempted 
lier witli an otter of fifteen tlyousand gold jjieees, she 
Jield out until a marriage eoiitraet was made, and 
lie sent her a tliailem with the title of rpieen. Now 
JMoiiime hillierto was very unhappy, and bewailed 
that beauty wliieli had given her a master instead of 
a husband, and a set of barbarians to wateh over her 
instead of man iageand a family ; and slie lamented 
that she was r- iunved from her native country, eii~ 
joying’ her aiK if ipated hajipiness only in imagination, 
u'liile she was deprived of all those real pleasures 
whicli she might have had at home. WJien Bae- 
( hides arrived, and told the women to ilie in such 
manner as they might judge easiest and least 
painful, Monime pulled the diadem from her liead, 
and, fastening it round her neck, bung herself. As 
the diadem soon broke, “ Cursed rag!” she ex- 
claimed, you won’t even ilo me this service and, 
spitting on it, she tossed it from her, and presented 
her tliruat to Ijaecliides*. Berenice took a cup of 
poison, and ga\ e a part of it to her mother, who 
was present, at her own request. Together they 
drank it up ; and the striMigth of the poison was 
sufficient for the w eaker of the two, Imt it did not 
carry off Berenice, wdio had not drunk eiioogli, and, 
as she was long in dying, she was strangleil with the 
assistance of Bacchides. Of the two unmarried sisters 
of Mithridates, it is said, that one of them, after 
uttering many imprecations on lier brother and 
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much abuse, ilrank up the poison. Stalira did not 
utter a word of complaint, or anythiny- unworthy 
of her noble birth ; but she commended her brother 
for that he had not neglected them at a time when 
his owm life was in danger, and had pri)vii!ed that 
they should die free ainl be secure against insult. 
All this gave pain to Lucullus, who was naturally 
of a mild and humane temper. 

19. Lucullus advanced as far as Talauia, w hence 
four days before Mithridates had fled into Armenia 
to Tigranes. From Talaura LuculJus took a tlifle- 
rent direction, and after subduing tlie Clialda^i and 
Tibareni, and taking possession of the J^ess Ar- 
menia, and reducing forts and cities, he sent Ap- 
pius to Tigraries to demand Mithridates ; but he 
w'cnt himself to Ainisus, wliich rvas still holding 
out against the siege. Tliis was owing to Calli- 
machus the commander, who, by his skill in me- 
chariical contrivances, and his ingenuity in devising 
every resource w liicli is available in a siege, ga\ e 
the Romans great annoyance, for whicli he after- 
Avards paid the ])enalty. Now^, liowever, he was 
ont-gencralled by Lucullus, who, by making' a 
sudden attack, just at that time of the day when 
he was used to lead Ids soldiers off and to give them 
rest, got possession (jf a 'small part of the wall, 
upon wliieli Callimachus quitted the city, having 
first set fire to it, either because he rvas unwilling 
that the Ivomans should get any advantage from 
their conquest, or w ith the view of facilitating his 
own escape. For no one paid any attention to those 
Avho Avere sailing out ; but Avheii the flame had 
eprung up Avith violence, and got hold of the Avails, 
the soldiers were making ready to j^lunder. Lu- 
cullus; lamenting the danger in which the city was 
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of beiiir^ dcsti oyetl, a-ttempted from tlie outside to 
]ie]|) llie citizens against tlie fire, anti ordered it 
to be put out; f^et nobody attended to liiin, and 
the soldiers calfed out for booty, and shouted, and 
struck their armour, till at last Luciillus \vas com- 
pelled to let them have their way, expecting- that 
he should thus sa^ e the city at least from the fire, 
ljut the soldiers did just the cjjntrar}^ ; for, as tliey 
rummaged every place by tlju aid of torches, and 
carried about lights in all directions, they destroyed 
most of the houses themselves, so that Lucullus, 
who entered the city at daybreak, said to his friends 
with tears -in liis eyes, that he had often considered 
Sulla a fortunate man, but on this day of all others 
he adinireil tlie man’s good fortune, in that when 
he chose to save Athens he had also the power ; 
‘‘but upon me,” he said, “ who have been emulous 
to imitate his exampjle, the daemon has instead 
brought the reputation of Mummius.” However, 
as far as present circumstances allowed, he en- 
deavoured to restore the city. The fire indeed was 
cpienehed by the rains that chancerl to fall, as the 
Deity would have it, at the linm of the capture^ 
and the greatest part of what had been destroyed 
Lucullus reb\iilt while he stayed at Amisus ; and 
he received into the city^such of the Aniisenes as 
had fied, and settled there any other Greeks who 
Avere willing to settle, and added to tlie limits of 
the territory a tract of one hundred and twenty 
stadia. Amisus Avas a colony of the Athenians^ 
])lanted, as one might suppose, at that period in 
which tlieir power was at its height and had the 
command of the sea. And this Avas the reason 
why many Avho Avished to escape from the tyranny 
of Aristion sailed to the Euxine and settled at 
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Amisus, where they became citizens ; but it hap- 
pened that by flying from misfortune at home they 
came in for a share of tlie misfortunes of oOiers. 
Lucullus however clothed all of them who survived 
the capture of the eity, and, after g-iving- each two 
hundred drachmte.l)esides, he sent them back to their 
home. On this occasion, Tyrannio the grammarian 
was taken prisoner. ^ Murena asked liim fOr him- 
self, and on getting Tyrannio set him free, wlierein 
he made an illiberal use of the favour that he had 
received ; for IaicuHus did not think it fitting that 
a man who was esteemed for his learning should 
be made a slave first and then a frcedman ; for the 
giving him an a}»})arent freedom was equivalent to 
the depriving him of his real freedom. But it was 
not in this instance oidy that JNlurena sh[)wpd him-' 
self far inferior to his general in honourable feeling 
and conduct. 

20. Lucullus now tiiriied to the cities of Asia, 
in order tliat wliile he had leisure from military ojie- 
rations he might j)ay some attention to justice and 
the law, wliich the province had now felt the want 
of for a long time, and tlie people had endured un- 
speakable and incredible calamities, being plundered 
and reduced to slavery by tlie Publicani and the 
money-lenders, so that individuals were compelled to 
sell their Jiaiidsome sons and virgin daughters ; and 
the cities to sell their sacred offerings, pictures, and 
statues. Idle lot of the citizens was at last to l)e 
condemned to slavery themselves, but the sufferings 
which preccdetl were still worse — the fixing of 
ropes and barriers, and horses, and standing under 
the open sky, during the lieat in the sun, and during 
the cold when they were forced into the mud or the 
ice ; so that slavery wa5 considered a relief from 
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tiie burtltiii of‘ debt, and a blessing. Such evils as 
these Lucullus (liscovered in the cities, and in a 
shurt time he relieved tlie STifierers from all of them. 
In the first place, he declaretl that the rate of in- 
terest shoidtl be reckf)iied at the huiiflredth part, 
and no more ; in the second, he cut off all the 
interest which exceeded tlr^ ca})ital ; thirdly, what 
was most important of all, Jj|||Je( dared that the lender 
should reeei^ e tin* foLirth^Itt of the income* of the* 
debtor; hut any lender who had taekeelthe interest 
to the jjrincipal was deprived of the whole : thus, 
ill h*ss than four ye-ars all the debts were paid, and 
their })r()perty was given back to them free from all 
encumbrance. N ow the common debt originated in 
the twei:ty thi'C'^and talents whicli Sulla liad laid on 
Asia as a contribution, and twice this amount was 
re}jaid to the lenders, though they had indeed now 
hrouglit the debt uj) to the amount of one hundred 
and Iwenty thousand talents by means of the interest. 
The lenders, however, considereil themselves very 
ill used, and they raised a great onU^ry against 
Lneullus at Rome, and they endeavoured to bribe 
some of the demagogues to attack him ; for the 
lenders had great iiiHiienee, and had among their 
debtors many of the men who were engaged in 
])ublie life. But Lucullus gained the affection of 
the cities \A hich had bL*eii favoured by nim, and the 
other provinces also longed to see such a man over 
them, and felicitated those who had the good luck 
to have such a go\ ernor. 

21. Applus Clodius, wlio was sent to Tigranes 
(now Clodius was the brother of the then wife of 
Lneullus), was at first conducted by the king's 
guides througli the upper part of the country, by a 
route unnecessarily circuitous and roundabout, and 
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one that required many days’ journeying- ; but, as 
soon as the straig-ht road was indicated to him by a 
freedman, a Syrian by nation, he quitted that 
tedious and tricky road, and, bidding- his barbarian 
guides farewell, he crossed the Euphrates in a few 
days, and arrived at Antiocheia, near Daphne. 
There lie Avaited for Tigranes, pursuant to tlie king’s 
orders (for Tigranes Avas absent, and still engaged 
in reducing some of the Phcenieian cities), and in 
the mean time lie gained over many of the princes 
Avho paid the Armenian a hollow obedience, among 
Avhoni Avas Zarbienus, King of G ordyene, and he pro- 
mised aid from Lucullus to many of the enslaved 
cities, Avhich secretly sent to him, bidding them, 
liowever, keep quiet for the present. ISow the rule of 
the Armenians Avas not tolerable to tlie Greeks, but 
Avas harsh; and, Avhat Avas Avorse, the king’s temper 
had become violent and exceedingly haughty in his 
great prosperity ; for he had not only every thing 
about him which the many covet and admire, but he 
seemed to think that everything Avas made for him. 
Beginning with expectations Avhich were slight and 
contemptible, he had subdued many nations, and 
humbled the power of the Earthians as no man be- 
fore him had done ; and he filled Mesopotamia Avitli 
Greeks, many from Cilicia "and many from Capa- 
docia, whom he removed and settled. lie also 
removed from their abodes the Scenite Arabians, 
and settled them near him, that he might with their 
aid have the benefit of commerce. Many Avere the 
kings who were in attendance on him ; but there 
Avere four who were always about him, like atten- 
dants or guards, and when he mounted his horse 
they ran by his side in jackets ; and when he 
Avas seated and transacting business, they stood by 
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Avitli their hands elasjied tog-ether, wliieh -was coji- 
siflcaed to be* of all attitudes the most expressive 
of servitude, as if they had sold their freedom, and 
-were })reseriting their bodies to their master, in a 
posture indicating readiness to sutler rather than to 
act. Appius, however, was not alanned or startled 
at the tragedy show ; but, as soon as he had an op- 
portunity of addressing the king, lie told him plainly 
that he was come to take back Mitliridaies, as one 
who l)eloiiged to the triumphs of Lucullus, or to. 
denounce war an'ainst Tijj^ranes. Thouj^-h the kins- 
made an etibrl to preserve a tnunpul mien, and af- 
fected a smile udiile he was listening to the address, 
he could not conceal from the bystanders that he 
was disconcerted l)y the bold speech of the youtli, 
lie who liad not for near five-and-twenty years 
lieard the voice of a free man ; for so many 
years liad lie been king, or ratlier tyrant. How- 
ever, he replied to A]>pius that he would not give 
up Mithridates, and that he would resist the Koinaiis 
if they attacked him. He was angry with Lucullus 
because he addresseil hiju in his letter by the tille 
of King only, and not King of Kings, and, accord- 
ingly in hisrej)ly, Tigranesdid not address Lucullus 
by the title of Imperatpr. liut he sent splendid 
))rcsents to Appius, and wlien tliey were refused he 
sent still more. Appius, not wisiiing to appear to 
reject the king’s presents from any hostile feeling, 
selected from among them a goblet, and sent the 
rest back ; and then with all speed set oft‘ to join the 
1 mperator. 

22. Kow, up to this time, Tigranes had not 
deigned to see Mithridates, nor to speak to him, 
though Mithridates was allied to him by marriage, 
and had been ejected from so great a kingdom ; but, 
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in a degrading and insulting manner, he had al- 
lowed Mithridates to be far removed from him, and, 
in a manner, kept a prisoner in hisal^ode, which was 
a marshy and unhealthy place. How|^*ver he now sent 
for him with demonstrations of respect and friend- 
ship. In a secret conference which took place in 
the palace, they endeavoured to allay their mutual 
suspicions, by turning the blame on their friends, 
to their ruin. One of them was Metrodorus of 
Scepsis, an agreeable speaker, and a man of great ac- 
quirements, who enjoyed so high a degree of favour 
with Mithridates that lie got the name of the king’s 
father. Metrodorus, as it seems, had once been sent 
on an embassy from Mithridates to Tigranes, to 
pray for aid against the Homans, on wliich occasion 
Tigranes asked liim, “But you, Metrodorus, what 
do you advise me in this matter ?” Metrodorus, 
eitlier consulting the interests of Tigranes, or not 
wishing Mithriilates to be maintained in liis king- 
dom, replied, that, as ambassador, he requested him 
to send aid, but, in the capacity of adviser, he told 
him not to send an3^ Tigranes reported this to 
Mithridates, to whom he gave the information not 
expecting that he w ould inflict any extreme punish- 
ment on Metrodorus. But Metrodorus was forth- 
with put to death, and Tigranes Avas sorry for what 
he had done, though he was not altogether the cause 
of the misfortune of Metrodorus ; indeed what he had 
said merely served to turn the balance in the dis- 
like of Mithridates towards Metrodorus ; for Mithri- 
dates had for a long time disliked Metrodorus, and 
this was discovered from his private papers, that 
fell into the hands of the Homans, in which there 
were orders to put Metrodorus to death. Now, 
Tigranes interred the body with great pomp, sparing 
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no expense on the man, when dead, whom he had 
betrayed when living-. Amphicrates the rhetorieian 
also lost his life at the court of Tigranes, if he too 
deserves mention for the sake of Athens. It is said 
that he fled to Seleiiceia, on the Tigris, and that 
when the citizens there asked him to give lectures 
on his art, he treated them with contempt, saying, 
in an arrogant way, that a cMsh would not hold a 
dolphin. Removing himself from Seleuceia, he. 
betook himself to Cleopatra, who was the daughter 
of Mithridates, and tlie wife of Tigranes ; but he 
soon fell under suspicion, and, being excluded from 
all communion witli Greeks, he starved himself to 
death. Ampliierates also received an honourable 
interment from Cleopatra, and his body lies at 
Sapha, a place in those parts so called. 

23. After conferring on Asia the fulness of good 
administration and of peace, Lucullus did not ne- 
glect such things as would gratify the people and 
gain their favour ; but during his stay at Ephesus 
he gained popularity in the Asiatic cities by pro- 
cessions and public festivals in commem oration of his 
victories, and by contests of athletes and gladiators. 
The cities on their side made a return by celebrat- 
ing festivals, called after^the name of Lucullus, to 
do honour to the man ; and tliey manifested towards 
him what is more pleasing tlian demonstrations of 
respect, real afl’ection. Now, when Appius had 
returned, and it appeared that there was to be 
war with Tigranes, Lucullus again advanced into 
Pontus, and, getting his troops together, he be- 
sieged Sinope, or rather the Cilicians of the king’s 
party, who were in possession of the city ; but the Cili- 
cians n^de their escape by night, after massacring 
many of the Sinopians, and firing the city. Lucullus, 
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w ho saw wliat was going" on, made his w ay into llie 
city, and slaughtered eight thousand of the Cilieians, 
who w ere left there ; but he restored to the rest of 
the inliabitants their property, and provided for the 
interests of Siiiope, mainly by reason of a vision of 
this sort : he dreamed that a man stood by him in 
his sleep, and said, Advanee a little, Lucuilus ; foi- 
Autolycus is come, and wdslies to meet with you." 
On waking, Lucuilus could not conjecture wliaL 
was the ineaiiiiig of the vision ; but he took tlie 
city oil that day, and, wdiile pursuing the Cilieians, 
who were escaping in their ships, he saw" a statue 
lying on the beach, which the Cilieians had not iiad 
time to put on board and the statue w as the 
work of Sthenis, one of his good performaiiees. 
Kow, somebody told J^ueullus that it w as the statue 
of Autolycus, the founder of Sinope. Autolycus 
is said to have been one of those who joined ller- 
cules from Thessalia, in his expedition against the 
Amazons, and a sou of Deiinachus. In his voyage 
home, in company with Demoleon and Plilogius, 
he lost his ship, which was w^recked at the place 
called Pedalium, in the Chersonesus ; but he escaped 
with Ids arms and companions to Sinope, w hicdi he 
took from the Syrians ; lot Sinope w"as in possession 
of the Syrians, w ho w ere deseended from Syrus, the 
son of Apollo, according to the story, and Sinope, 
the daughter of Asopus. On hearing this, Lucuilus 
called to mind the advice of Sulla, who in his ^ Me- 
moirs’ advised to consider nothing so trustworthy and 
safe as that which is sigliified in dreams. Lucuilus 
w as now apprised that Mithridates and Tigran es were 
on the point of entering Lycaonia and Cilicia, with 
the intention of anticipating hostilities by^n inva- 
sion of Asia, and he was surprised that the Armenian, 
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if he really intended to attack the Romans, did not 
avail himself nf the'' aid of Mkhridates in the war 
when he was at the height of hi^ power, nor join his 
forces to those of Mithridates when he was strong, 
but allowed him to be undone and crushed ; and now 
began a war tliat offered only cold hopes, and 
thus threw himself on the ground to join those who 
were already there, and unable to rise. 

24. Now, when Machares also, the son of Mithri- 
dates, who held the Bosporus, sent to Lucullus a 
crown worth one thousand gold pieces, and prayed 
to be acknowledged a friend and ally of the Romans, 
Lucullus, consiilering that the former war was at 
an end, left Sornatius in those parts to watch over 
the affairs of i'oiitus with six thousand soldiers. 
He set out himself wdth twelve thousand foot sol- 
diers, and not quite three thousand horse, to com- 
mence a second campaign, wherein he seemed to be 
making a hazardous inrive, and one not resting on 
any safe calculation ; for he was going to throw 
himself among warlike nations and many thousands 
of horsemen, and to enter a boundl^s tract, sur- 
rounded by deep rivers and by mountains covered 
with perpetual snow ; so that his soldiers, who were 
generally not very obedient to discipline, followed 
unwillingly and made opposition : and at Rome the 
popular leaders raised a cry against him, and ac- 
cused him of seeking one war after another, though 
the State required no w\ars, that he might never lay 
down his arms so long as he had the command, and 
never stop making his private profit out of the public 
danger ; and in course of time the demagogues 
at Rome accomplished their purpose. Lucullus, 
advancing by hard marches to the Euphrates, found 
the stream swollen and muddy owing to the winter 
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reason", and he was vexed on considering- that it would 
cause loss of time and some tr6uble if he had to get 
together boats to take his army across and to build 
rafts. However, in the evening the water began to 
subside, and it went on falling all through the night, 
and at daybreak the bed of the river was empty. The 
natives observing that some small islands in the river 
had become visible, and that the stream near them 
was still, made their obeisance to Liicullus ; for this 
had very seldom happened before, and they con- 
sidered it a- token that the river had purposely made 
itself tame and gentle for Lucullus, and was offer- 
ing him an easy and ready passage. Accordingly, 
Lucullus took advantage of the opportunity, and 
carried his troops over ; and a favourable sign accom- 
panied the passage of the army. Cows feed in that 
neighbourhood, which are sacred to Persia Artemis, 
a deity whom the barbarians on the further side of 
the Euphrates venerate above all others ; they use 
the cows only for sacrifice, which at other times 
ramble at liberty about the country, with a brand 
upon them,^in the form of the torch of the god- 
dess, and it is not very easy, nor without much 
trouble, that they can catch the cows when th^l*^ant 
them. After the army had crossed tlie Euphrates 
one of these cows came to a rock, which is con- 
sidered sacred to the goddess, and stood upon it, and 
there laying down its head, just as a cow does when 
it is held down tight by a rope, it offered itself to 
Lucullus to be sacrificed. Lucullus also sacrificed 
a bull to the Euphrates, as an acknowledgment for 
his passage over the river. He encamped there 
for that day, and on the next and the follow- 
ing days he advanced through Sophene without 
doin^ any harm to the people, who joined him 
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and gladly received the soldiers; and when the 
•soldiers were expressing a wish to take possession 
of a fortress, which was supposed to contain much 
wealth, “That is the fortress,” said Lucullus, 
which we must take first,” pointing to the Taurus 
in the distance ; ‘‘but this is reserved for the victors.” 
He now continued his route by hard marches, and, 
crossing* the Tigris, entered Armenia. 

' 25 . Now, as the first person who reported to 
Tigranes that Lucullus was in the country got no- 
thing for his pains, but had his head cut oft', nobody 
else would tell him, and Tigranes was sitting in 
ignorance while the fires of war were burning around 
him, and listening to flattering words. That Lucullus 
would be a great general if he should venture to 
stand against Tigranes at Ephesus, and should ndt 
flee forthwith from Asia, at the sight of so many 
tens of thousands. So true it is, that it is not every 
man who can bear much wine, nor is it any ordinary 
understanding that in great prosperity does not lose 
all sound judgment. The first of his friends who 
ventured to tell him the truth Avas Mithrobarzanes ; 
and he, too, got no greiit reward for his boldness in 
speaking; for he was sent forthwith against Lucullus, 
with three thousand horsemen and a very large body 
of infantry, Avith orders Ho bring the general alive, 
and to trample doAvn his men. Now, part of the 
army of Lucullus was preparing to halt, and the 
rest was still advancing. When the scouts reported 
that the barbarian was coming upon them, Lucullus 
was afraid that the enemy would fall upon his troops 
while they Avere divided and not in battle order, 
and so put them into confusion. Lucullus himself 
set to Work to superintend the encampment, and he 
sent Sextilius, one of his legati, Avith sixteen hundred 
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Lprsemen, and hoplit® and light-armed troops, a 
lew more in number, with orders to approach close 
to the enemy, and wait till he should hear that the 
soldiers who were with him had made their en- 
campment. Se;xtilius Avished to follow his orders ; 
but he was compelled to engage by Mithrobarzanes, 
who was confidently advancing against him. A 
battle ensued, in wliich Mithrobarzanes fell fight- 
ing ; and the rest, taking to flight, were all cut 'to 
pieces with the exception of a few. Upon this 
Tigran es left Tigranocerta, a large city which he 
had founded, and retreated to the Taurus, and there 
began to gel together his forces from all parts : but 
Lucullus allowing him no time for preparation, sent 
Mureiia to harass and cut off those who were collect- 
ilig to join Tigraiies, and Sextilius on the other side 
to check a large body of Arabs, who were approach- 
ing to the king. It happened just at the same tinfie 
that Sextilius fell on the Arabs as they were encamp- 
ing, and killed most of them, and Murena, following 
Tigran cs, took the opportunity of attacking him as 
he was passing through a rough and narrow defile 
with his army in a long line. Tigranes fled, and left 
behind him all his baggage ; and many of the Ar- 
menians were killed, and still more taken prisoners. 

26. After this success* Lucullus broke up Bis 
camp and marched against Tigranocerta, which be 
surrounded with his lines, and began to besiege. 
There were in the city many Greeks, a part of those 
who had been removed from Cilicia, and many bar- 
barians who had fared the same way with the Greeks, 
Adiabeni and Assyrians, and Goixlyeni and Cappa- 
docians, whose native cities Tigranes had digged 
down, and had removed the inhabitants and settled 
them there. The city was also filled with wealth 
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aiid sacred offerings ; for every private individual 
and prince, in order to please the king, contributed 
to the increase and ornament of the city. For 
this reason Luculliis pressed the siege, thinking that 
Tigranes would not endi#e this, but, even contrary 
to his judgment, M oultPcome down in passion and 
fight a battle ; and he was not mistaken. Now, Mith- 
ridates, both by messengers and letters, strongly ad- 
vised Tigranes not to fight a battle, but to cut off 
the enemy’s supplies by means of his cavalry ; and 
Taxiles also, who had come from Mithridates to join 
Tigranes, earnestly entreated the king to keep on 
the defensive, and to avoid the arms of the Romans, 
as being invincible. Tigranes at first readily listened 
to this advice ; but when the Armenians and 
Gordyeni had joined him with all their forces, and 
the kings were come, bringing with them all the 
power of the Medes and Adiabeni, and many Arabs 
had arrived from the sea that borders on Babylonia, 
and many Albanians from the Caspian, and Iberians, 
who are neighbours of the Albanians ; and not a few 
of the tribes about the Araxes, who are not governed 
by kings, had come to join him, induced by solicita- 
tion and presents, and the banquets of the king were 
filled with hopes and confidence and barbaric threats, 
and his councils also, — Taxiles narrowly escaped 
death for opposing the design of fighting, and it was 
believed that Mithridates wished to divert Tigranes 
from obtaining a great victory, merely from envy. 
Accordingly, Tigranes would not even wait for 
Mithridates, for fear he should share in the glory; 
but he advanced with all his force, and greatly com- 
plained to his friends, it is said, that he would have 
to encounter Lucullus alone, and not all the Roman 
generals at once. And his confidence was not 
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altogether madness nor without good grounds, when 
he looked upon so many nations and kings follow- 
ing him, and bodies of hoplitae, and tens of thousands 
of horsemen ; for he was at the head of twenty 
thousand bownien and slIRgers and fifty-five thou- 
sand horsemen, of whom seventeen thousand were 
clothed in armour of mail, os Lueullus said in his 
letter to the senate', and one hundred and fifty 
thousand hoplitse, some of whom were drawn up in 
cohorts and others in phalanx ; and of road -makers, 
bridge-makers, clearers of rivers, timber-cutters, 
and labourers for other necessary purposes, there 
were thirty-five thousand, w ho, being placed behind 
the fighting men, added to tlie imposing appearance 
and the strengtli of tlie army. 

27. When Tigraiies had crossed the Taurus, and, 
showing himself with all his forces, looked down 
on the lloman army, which was encamped before 
Tigraiiocerta, the barbarians in the city hailed his 
api^earance w itli shouts and clapping of hands, and 
from their walls with threats pointed to the 
Armenians. As Lueullus was considering about 
the battle, some advised him to give up the siege, 
and march agaiii>t Tigraiics; others urged liim 
not to leave so many eiieinies in his rear, nor to 
give up tlie siege. Lueullus replied, that singly 
they did not advise w ell, but that taken both toge- 
ther the counsel w as good ; on which he divided 
his army. He left Murena with six thousand foot 
to maintain the siege ; and himself taking twenty- 
four cohorts, among which there were not above 
ten thousand hoplitm, with all his cavalry and 
sliiigers and bowmen, to the number of about one 
thousand, advanced against the enemy. Lueullus, 
encamping in a large plain by the bank of the river, 
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appeared conteinptible to Tigraiies, and furnished 
matter for amusement to the king’s flatterers. Some 
scoffed at him, and others, by way of amusement, 
cast lots for the spoil, and all tlic generals and kings 
severally applied to the king, and begged the matter 
might be intrusted to each of them singly, and that 
Tigranes would sit still as a spectator. Tigranes 
also attempted to be witty, and. in a scoffing manner, 
he uttered the well-knowji saying, “If they have 
come as ambassiyJors, there are too many of them ; 
H‘ as soldiers, too few.’’ Thus they amused them- 
selves with sarcastic sayings and jokes. At day- 
break Luculh-Lsled out his troops under arms. Now 
the barbarian army was on the east side of the 
river; but, as the river makes a bend towards the 
west, at a part where it was eEisiest to ford, Lncullus 
led his troops out, and hurried in that direction, 
which led Tigranes to think that he was retreating ; 
and calling Taxiles to him, he said, with a langh, 
“Don’t you see that these invincible Homan warriors 
arc flying Taxiles replied : “ I should be pleased, 
O king, at any strange thing happening which 
sliould be lucky to you ; but the Homan soldiers do 
nut put on their splendid attire when they are on a 
march ; nor have they then their shields cleaned, and 
tlieir helmets bare, as tKey now have, by reason of 
having taken off the leathern coverings; but this 
brightness of their armour is a sign they are going to 
fight, and are now marching again&t their enemies.” 
AVhile Taxiles was still speaking the first eagle 
came ill sight; for Lucullus had now faced about, 
and the cohorts were seen taking their prtsilion in 
inanipuli for the purpose of crossing the river: on 
wliich Tigranes, as if he were hardly recovering 
from a drunken bout, called out two or three times, 
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“ What, are they coming against us T' and so, with 
much confusion, the enemy’s soldiers set about get- 
ting into order, the king taking his position in the 
centre, and giving tlie left wing to the King of the 
Adiabeni, and the right to the Mede, on w Inch w*iijg 
also were the greater part of the soldiers, clad in 
mail, occupying the first ranks. As Lucullus was 
going to cross the river, some of the officers bade 
him beware of tlie day, wliich was one of the un- 
lucky days which the Komans call black days ; for 
on that day Ca'pio and his army w ere destroyed in a 
battle with the Cimbri. Lucullus replied in these me- 
morable words ; “ Well, I will make it a lucky day 

for the Romans.” The day was the sixth of October. 

28. Saying this, and bidding his men be of^good 
cheer, Lucullus began to cross the river, and ad- 
vanced against the enemy at the head of his soldiers, 
wkh a breastplate of glittering scaly steel, and a 
cloak with a fringed border, and he just let it be 
seen that his sword was already bare, thereby indi- 
cating that they must forthwith come to close quar- 
ters with the enemy, who fought with missiles, and 
by the rapidity of the attack cut oli the intervening 
space, within Avliieh tiie barbarians could use their 
bows. Observing that the mailed cavalry, w hich had 
a groat reputation, were stationed under an eminence, 
crowned by a broa<J level space, and that the ap- 
proach to it w as only a ilistance of four stadia, and 
neither difficult nor rough, he ordered the Thracian 
cavalry and the Gauls, who were in the army, to fall 
on them in the flank, and to beat aside their long 
spears with their swords. Now the mailed horse- 
iiieu rely solely on tlieir long spears, and they can 
do nothing else, cither in their own defence or 
against the enemy, owing to the weiglit and rigidity 
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uf their armour, and-they look like men who are 
walled up in it. Lucullua himself, with two co- 
horts, pushed on vig^orously to the hill, followed by 
his men, whb were encouraged by seeing him in his 
armour, enduring all the fatigue onfoot, and press- 
ing forwards. On reaching the summit, Lucullus 
stood on a conspicuous spot, and calle^l out aloud : 
‘'We have got the victory L fellow soldiers, we 
have got the victory !” AVith these words he led 
his m«ii against .the mailed horsemen, and ordered 
them not to use tlieir Javelins yet, but every man 
to hold them in both hands, and to tiirust against the 
enemy’s legs and thighs, which are tlie only part*' 
of these mailed men that are bare. However, 
there was n<> occasion for this mode of fighting : 
for the enemy did not stand the attack of the 
Romans, but, setting up a shout and Hying most 
disgracefully, they threw themselves and their 
Iiorses, witli all their weiglit, upon their own in- 
fantry, before the infantry had begim the battle, so 
that so many tens of thousands were defeated before 
a wuuml was felt or blood was drawn. Now the 
great slaughter began when tlu* army turned to 
flight, or rather attempted to fly, for they could 
not really fly, owing to the closeneiis and depth of 
their ranks, whiclj made them in the way of one 
another. Tigranes, riding off at the front, fled with 
a few attendants, and, seeing that iiis son w^as a 
partner in liis misfortune, he took off the tliadem 
from his head, and, with tears, presented it to him, 
at the same time telling him to save himself, as he 
best could, by taking some other direction. The 
youth would not venture to put the diadem on 
his head, but gave it to the most faithful of his 
slaves to keep. This slave, happening to be taken, 
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was carried to Liicullus, and thus the diadem of 
Tigranes, with other booty, fell into the hands of the 
Romans. It is said that above one hundred thou- 
sand of the infantry perished, and very few of the ca- 
valry escaped. On the side of the Romans, a hundred 
were wounded, and five killed. Antiochus the philo- 
sopher, who mentions this battle in his ‘ Treatise on 
the Gods,’ says that the sun never saw a battle like 
it. Strabo, anotlier philosopher, in his ‘ Historical 
Memoirs,’ says that the Romans w ere ashamed, and 
laughed at one another, for requiring arms against 
such a set of slaves. And Livius observed, that the 
Romans never engaged with an enemy with such in- 
feriority of numbers on their side, for the victors were 
hardly the twentieth part of the defeated enemy, but 
somewhat less. The most skilful of the Roman ge- 
nerals, and those who had most military experience, 
commended Lucullus chiefly for this, that he had out- 
generalled the two most distinguished and powerful 
kings by two most opposite manoeuvres, speed and 
slowness ; for he wore out Mithridates, at the height 
of his power, by time and protracting the war ; but he 
crushed Tigranes by his activity : and he was one of 
the very few commanders who ever employcfl delay 
when he was engaged in active operations, and bold 
measures wlien his safety was at stake. 

29. Mithridates made no haste to be present at 
the battle, because he supposed that Lucullus would 
carry on the campaign with his usual caution and 
delay ; but he was advancing leisurely to join 
Tigranes. At first he fell in with a few' Armenians 
on tha road, who were retreating in great alarm and 
consternation, and he conjectured what had hap- 
pened ; but, as he soon heard of the defeat from a 
larger number whom he met, who had lost their 
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arms and were wounded, he set out to seek Tigranes. 
Though he found Tigranes destitute of everything’, 
and humbled, Mithridates did not retaliate for bis 
former haughty behaviour, but he got down from 
his horse, and lamented with Tigranes their common 
misfortunes ; he also gave Tigranes a royal train 
that was attending on him, and encouraged him to 
hope for the future. Accordingly the two kings 
began to collect fresli forces. Now, in the city of 
Tigranocerta the Greeks had fallen to quarrelling 
with the barbarians, and were prejmring to sur- 
render the place to Lucullus, on which he assaulted 
and took it. Lucullus appropriated to himself the 
treasures in the city, but he gave up the city to be 
plundered by the soldiers, which contained eight 
tliousand taleiits of coined money, witli other valu- 
able booty. Besides this, Lucullus gave to each 
man eight hundred drachmae out of the produce ol 
the spoils. Hearing that many actors had been 
taken in the city, wliom Tigranes had collected 
from all quarters, with the view of opening the 
theatre which he had constructed, Lucullus em- 
ployed them for the games and shows in celebration 
of the victory. The Greeks lie sent to their homes, 
ajid supplied them with means for the journey, 
and ill like manner those l>arbarians who had been 
compelled to settle there; the result of which was 
that the dissolution of one city was follow ed by the 
restoration of many others, which thus recovered theii 
citizens, by whom Lucullus was l>eloved as a bene- 
factor and a founder. Lvei7thing else also w'enl 
□11 successfully and conformably to the merits of the 
general, who souglit for the praise that is due tc 
justice and humanity, and not the praise that follows 
success ui war ; for the success in war was due in 
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no small degree, to the army and to fortune, but liis 
justice and humanity proved that he had a mild and 
well-regulated temper ; and it was by these means 
that Lucullus now subdued the barbarians without 
resorting to anus ; for the kings of the Arabs came 
to him to surrender all that they had, and the Sopheni 
also came over to him. He also gained the affection 
of the Gordyeiii so completely that they were ready 
to leave their cities, and to follow him, as volunteers, 
with their children and wives, the ,reason of which 
was as follows : — Zarbienus, the King of the Gor- 
dyeni, as it has been already told, secretly commu- 
nicated, through Appius, with Lucullus about an 
alliance, being oppressed by the tyranny of Ti- 
granes ; but his design was reported to Tigranes, 
and he was put to death, and his children and wife 
perished wdth him^ before the Romans invaded 
Armenia. Lucullus did not forget all this ; and, 
on entering Gordyene, he made a funeral for Zar- 
bienus, and, ornamenting the pile with vests, and the 
king’s gold, and the spoils got from Tigranes, he 
set fire to it himself, and poured libations on the 
pile, with the friends and kinsmen of the king, and 
gave him the name of friend and ally of the Roman 
people. He also ordered a monument to be erected 
to him at great cost ; for k large quantity of gold 
and silver was found in the palace of Zarbienus, and 
there were stored up three million medimni of wheat, 
so that the soldiers were well supplied, and Lucullus 
was -admired, that without receiving a drachma from 
the treasury, he made the war support itself. 

30. While Lucullus was here, there came an 
embassy from the King of the Parthians also, who 
invited him to friendship and an alliance. This 
proposal was agreeable to Lucullus, and in return 
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he sent ambtissadors to the Parthian, who disco- 
vered that. he was playing double and secretly 
asking Mesopotamia from Tigranas as the price of 
his alliance. On hearing this I^uciillus determined 
to pa^ by Tigranes and Mithridates as exhausted 
antagonists, and to try the strength of the Pax- 
thians, and to march against tliem, thinking it a glo- 
rious thing, in one uninterrupj:ed campaign, like an 
athlete, to give three kings in succession the throM% 
and to have inafje his way througli three empires, 
the most powerful under the sun, unvanquished 
and victorious. Accordingly lie sent orders to 
Sornatiiis and the other commanders in Pontus to 
conduct the army there to him, as lie was intending 
to advance frr)»n Gordyene further into Asia. These 
generals had already found that tJie soldiers were 
difficult to manage and mutinous ; but now tliey 
made the ungovernable temper of the soldiers quite 
apparent, being unable by any means of persuasion 
or compulsion to move the soldiers,^, who, with 
solemn asseverations, declared aloud that they 
would not stay even where they were, but would go 
and leave Pontus undefended. Report of this 
being carried to tlie army of Lucullus effected 
the corruption of his soldiers also, wJio had been 
made inert towards military service by the W’ealth 
they had acquired and their luxurious living, and 
they wanted rest ; and, when they heard of the 
bold words of the soldiers in Pontus, they said they 
were men, and their example ought to be followed, 
for they had done enough to entitle them to be re- 
leased from military" service, and to enjoy repose. 

31. Lucullus, becoming acquainted with th^e 
and other still more mutinous expressions, gave up 
the expedition against the Parthians, and marched 
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a eecond time against Tigranes. It was now tlie 
height of summer; and Lucullus was dispirited, 
after crossing the Taurus, to see that the fields were 
still green, so much later are the seasons, owing 
to the coldness of the air. However, he descended 
from the Taurus, and, after defeating the Arme- 
nians, who twice or thrice ventured to attack him, 
he plundered tlic villages without any fear ; and, by 
seizing the corn wliich had been stored up by Ti- 
granes, he reduced the enemy to the straits which 
he was apprehending himself. Lucullus chal- 
lenged the Armenians to battle by surrounding 
their camp with his lines and ravaging the country" 
before their eyes ; but, as this did not make them 
move after their various defeats, he broke up and 
advanced against Artaxata, the roya*i residence of 
Tigranes, where his young children and wives were, 
thinking that Tigranes would not give them up 
without a battle. It is said that Hannibal the Car- 
thaginian, after the defefit of Antioclius by the 
Romans, went to Artaxas the Armenian, to whose 
notice he introduced many useful things; and, ob- 
serving a position which possessed great natural 
advantages and was very plwLSiint, though at that 
time unoccupiinl and neglected, he made the plan 
of a city on tlie ground, a'tid taking Artaxas there 
showed it to him, and urged liim to build up the 
place. The king, it is said, was pleased and asked 
Hannibal to superintend the work ; and thereupon 
a large and beautiful city sprung up, and, being 
named after the king, was declared to be the capital 
of Armenia. Tigranes did not let Lucullus quietly 
march against Artaxata, but, moving witli his 
forces on the fourth day, he encamped opposite to 
the Roinaijs, placing the river Arsanias between 
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him ajid the enemy, which river the Romans must 
i)f necessity cross on their route to Artaxata. AAer 
sacrificing to the Gods, Lucullus, considering that 
lie had the victory in his hands, began to lead hia 
army across the river, with twelve. cohorts in the 
van, and the rest placed as a reserve to prevent the 
enemy from attacking his flank, d'here m as a large 
body of pickfil cavalry opposed to the Romans, 
and in front of them Mardi luonriteil archers, and 
Iberians armed .with spears, on whom Tigranes 
relied more than any of his mercenaries, as being 
the most warlike of all. However, they showed 
no gallant spirit ; but, after a slight skirmish with 
the Roman cavalry, they did not venture to stand 
the attack of l!ic infantry, and separating and taking 
to flight on both sides they ilrew after them the 
cavalry in the pursuit. At the moment when this 
part of the enemy was dispersal, tlie cavalry, which 
was about Tigranes, rotic forward, and Lucullus 
was alarmed when he .saw' tlu*ir brave appearance 
and numbers. He recalled the cavalry from the 
pursuit, and himself was tiie first to meet the Sa- 
trapeni, who were posted opposite to him with the 
king's chief ofticers ; but before they came to close 
fpiarter.s, the enemy was panic-struck and turned 
to flight. Of three kiiigS at the .same time opfioseil 
to the Romans, AI it hriilates of Tontus appears to 
have fled most disgracefully ; for he did not stay 
to hear even the shoots of the Romans. The pur- 
suit wa.s continued fora great distance and all night 
long, and the Romans were wearied with killing 
and taking prisoners, and getting ^aluables and 
booty. Livius say.s tiuit in the former battle a 
gr^jater number of the enemy, but in tliis more men 
of rank fell and were taken prisoners. 
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Si2. Elated and encouTaged by this victory, 
Luctfllus was intending to advance further into the 
country, and to subdue the barbarian ; but, contrary 
to what one would have expected at the season of 
the autumnal equinox, they were assailed by heavy 
storms, generally snow-storms; and, when the sky 
WEis clear, there was hoar frost and ice, owing to 
which the horses could not well drink of the rivers, 
by reason of the excessive cold ; and they w ere 
difticult to ford, because the ice. broke, and the 
rough edges cut the horses’ sinews. And as the 
greater part of the country was shaded and full of 
defiles and wooded, the soldiers were kept continu- 
ally wet, being loaded wdth snow while they were 
marching, and spending the night uncomfortably 
in damp j) laces. Accordingly thefj^ had not fol- 
lowed Lucullus for many (lays after the battle 
when tliey bcgtin to otfer resistance, at first making 
entreaties and also sending the tribunes to him, and 
then collecting in a tnmiiltuous manner, with loud 
shouts in tlieir tents by night, which is considered 
to be an indication that an army is in a state of 
mutiny. Yet Lucullus urged them strongly, and 
cjalled on them to put endiiraiiec in their souls till 
they had taken and destroyed tlic Armenian Car- 
tilage, the work of their greatest enemy, meaning 
Hannibal. iN ot being able to prevail on them, lie 
led them baek by a diU'erent pass over the Taurus, 
and descended into tlic country called Mygdonice, 
which i.s fertile and warm, and contains a large and 
populous cit) , whicli the barbarians called J^isibis, 
but the Greeks Antiochia Mygdonice. The city 
was defendeil in name by Gounis, a brother of 
Tigranes, but in fact by the experience and me- 
ch^ical skill of Callimachus, w^ho had given Lu- 
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cullus great trouble in the siege of Amisus also. 
Lucullus seated himself before the city, and, by 
availing himself of every mode of pressing a siege, 
in a short time he took the city by storm. Gouras, 
who surrendered himself to Lucullus, was treated 
kindly ; but he would not listen to Callimachus, 
tliough he promised to discover concealed trcELSures 
of great value ; and he ordered him to be brought 
in chains to be punishetl for the conflagration by 
which he destroyed Amisus and deprived Lucullus 
of the object of his ambition, and an opportunity 
of displaying his friendly disposition to the Greeks. 

33. So far one may say that fortune accompanied 
Lucullus and sliared his campaigns : but from this 
time, just as if a wind had failed him, trying to 
force evcrythiffg and always meeting with ob.stacleB, 
he displayed indeed the courage and endurance of 
a good commander, but his undertakings pro<Juce<l 
him neither fame nor good opinion, and even the 
reputation that he liad he came very near h)siijg by 
his want of success and his fruitless disputes. Jm- 
cullus himself was in no small degrw the eau.se of 
all this ; for he was not a man w ho tried to gain 
the affection of the soldiery, and he cousiilerejl 
everytliing that was done to please the men as a 
disparagement to the genf^ral’s power, and as tending 
to destroy it. Ihit, w hat w as worst of all, he was not 
aflkble to the chief officers and those of the rame 
rank as himself ; he despised everybody, and thought 
no man liad any merit compared with his own. 
These bad qualities, it is said, that Lucullus had, 
though he i)ossessed many merits. He was fall and 
liajidsome, a powerful speaker, and equally prudent 
in the Forum and the Camp. Now Sallustius says, 
that the soldiers were ill-disposed towards him at 
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the very commencement of the war before Cyzieiis, 
and again at Amisus, because they w ere compelled 
to spend two winters in succession in camp. They 
w ere also vexed about the other winters, for they 
cither spent them in a hostile country, or encamped 
among' the allies under the bare sky ; for Lucullus 
never once entered a Greek and friendly city with 
his army. While the soldiers were in this humour, 
they received encouragement from the demagogues 
at Rome, who envied Lucullus, and charged him 
with protracting the war through love of power 
and avarice. They said that he all but held at 
once Cilicia, Asia, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Galatia, 
Poiitus, Armenia, and the parts as far as the Phasis, 
and that at last he had plundered even the palace 
of Tigranes, as if he had been sent to strip kings 
and not to conquer them. This, it is said, was 
urged by one of the praetors, Lucius Quintus, by 
whom they wore mainly persuaded to pass a decree 
to send persons to supersede Lucullus in his pro- 
vince. They also decreed that many of the soldiers 
under Lucullus should be released from service. 

34. To these causes, in themselves so weighty", 
there was added another that, most of all, ruined the 
measures of Lucullus; and tliis was Publius Clodius, 
a violent man, and full of arrogance and audacity. 
He was the brother of the wife of Lucullus, a 
woman of most dissolute habits, whom he was also 
accused of debauching. At this time he was serv- 
ing Avith Lucullus, and he did not get all the dis- 
tinction to which he thought himself entitled. In 
fact he aspired to the first rank, and, as there were 
many preferred before him, in consequence of his 
character, he secretly endeavoured to wdn the favour 
of Fimbria’s army, and to excite the soldiers against 
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LuFullus, by circulating- among them M ords well 
suited to those who were ready to hear them, and 
were not unaccustomed to be courted* Xhese were 
the men whom Fimbria had persuaded to kill the 
consul Flaccus, and to choose himself for their 
general. Accordingly, they gladly listened to 
Clodius, and called him the soldier’s friend, for he 
pretended to feel indignant, at their treatment; 
“ Was there never to be an end,” he would say, 
“ to so many wais and dangers, and were they to 
wear out their lives in fighting with every nation, 
and wandering over every country, and getting no 
equivalent for so much service, but, instead there- 
of, were they to convoy waggons and camels of 
Lucullus, loaded with cups of gold, set with pre- 
cious stones, nhile the soldiers of Pompeius were 
now living as citizens, and with their wives and 
children were sitting quiet in the enjoyment of fer- 
tile lands and cities, though they had not driven 
Mithridates and Tigranes into uninhabited wilder- 
nesses, nor pulled down the palaces of Asia, but 
had fought with exiles in Iberia, and runaway 
slaves in Italy ? Why, then, if there is never to be 
an end of our service, do we not reserve what re- 
mains of our bodies and our lives for a general who 
considers the wealth of tlfe soldiers his chief glory ? ” 
By such causes as these the army of Lucullus was 
corrupted, and his soldiers refused to follow him 
either against Tigranes, or against Mithridates who 
immediately made an irruption from Armenia into 
Pontus, and endeavoured to recover his power ; but 
alleging the winter as an excuse, the soldiers lin- 
gered in Gordyene, expecting every moment that 
Pompeius, or some other commander, would arrive 
to supersede Lucullms. 
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35. But when news came that Mithridates had 
defeated Fabius, and was marching- against Sorna- 
tius and Triarius, through very shame the soldiers 
followed Lucullus. Triarius, being ambitious to 
snatch the victory, which he thought was in his 
grasp, before Lucullus, who was near, should arrive, 
was defeated in a great battle. It is said that above 
seven thousand Romans fell, among whom were a 
hundred and fifty centurions, and twenty-four tri- 
bunes ; and Mithridates took the tamp. Lucullus 
arrived a few days after, and secreted from the sol- 
diers Triarius, whom in their passion they were 
looking for ; and, as Mithridates was not willing to 
light, but was waiting for Tigranes, who was already 
coming down with a large force, Lucullus deter- 
mined to march back, and to fight with Tigranes 
before he and Mithridates could unite. As he was 
on his march the soldiers of Fimbria mutinied, and 
left their ranks, considering that they were released 
front service by the decree of the Senate, and that 
Lucullus had no longer any right to the command, 
now that the provinces were assigned to others.^ 
Upon this there was nothing, however inconsistent 
with his dignity, which Lucullus did not submit 
to do — supplicating the soldiers individually, and 
going about from tent to tent in humble manner, 
and with tears in his eyes, and sometimes even 
taking the soldiers by the hand. But they rejected 
his proffered hand, and threw down before him their 
empty purses, and told him to fight with the enemy 
himself, for he was the only person who knew how to 
get rich from them. However, at the request of the 
rest of the army, the soldiers of Fimbria were con- 
strained, and agreed to stay to the end of summer, 
and if, in the mean time, no enemy should come 
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down to fight them, they were then to be released. 
Lucullus was of necessity obliged to acquiesce iij 
this, or else to be left alone, and give up the country 
to the barbarians. He therefore kept the soldiers 
together, without making any further attempt to 
force them, or lead them out to battle, for he was 
well content if they would stay with him, and he 
allowed Cappadocia to be ravaged by Tigran es, 
and Mithridates to resume his arrogance, as to 
whom he had written to the senate, to inform them 
that he was completely subdued ; and the commis* 
sioners were now with him who had been sent to 
settle the affairs of Pontus, on the supposition that 
the country was completely in the power of the 
Romans, Indeed, tJie commissioners were now 
witnesses that iiucullus was not his own master, but 
was treated with contumely and insult by the sol- 
diers, who carried their audacity towards their 
commander so far, that, at the close of the summer, 
they put on their armour, and drawing their swords, 
challenged to battle the enemy who were no longer 
there, but had already moved off“. After uttering 
the war shout, and flourishing their swords in the 
air, they left the camp, declaring that the time was 
up which they had agreed to stay with Lucullus. 
The rest of the soldiers Were summoned by Pom- 
peius by letter, for he had been appointed to the 
command in the war against Mithridates and Ti- 
granes, by the favour of the people, and througli tlie 
influence of the demagogues ; though the senate and 
the nobles thought that Lucullus was wronged, in- * 
asmiich as he was not superseded in a war, but in a 
triumph ; and it was not the command, but the ho- 
nours of the command that he was compeUed to 
divest himself of, and to surrender to others. 
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36. But it appeared a still greater wrong to 
who were with Lucullus in Asia, that Lu- 
cullus had not the power either to reward or punish 
for any thing that was done in the war; nor did 
Pompeius allow any person to go to him, nor to pay 
any attention to the orders and regulations that he 
was making in concert with the ten commissioners, 
but he obstructed him by publishing counter edicts, 
andby the fear whicii he inspired from having a larger 
force. However, their friends agreed to bring them 
together, and they met in a village of Galatia, where 
they saluted one another in a friendly manner, and 
each congratulated the other on his victories. Lu- 
cullus was the elder, but Pompeius had the greater 
reputation, because he had oftener had the command, 
and enjoyed two triumphs. Fasces, wreathed Mith 
bay, were carried before both generals in token of 
their victories. But, as Pompeius had made a long 
march through a country without water and arid, 
the bays upon his fasces w'ere withered, which the 
lictors of Lucullus observing, in a friendly manner 
gave them bays out of their owm, which were fresh 
and green. And this the friends of Pompeius in- 
terpreted as a good omen ; for, in fact, the exploits 
of Lucullus serveil to set off the command of Pom- 
peius. But the conference resulted in no amicable 
arrangement, and they separated with increased 
aversion towards each other. Pompeius also an- 
nulled the regulations of Lucullus, and he took off 
with, him all the soldiers with the exception of six- 
teen hundred, whom he left to Lucullus for his tri- 
umph ; and even these did not follow him very 
willingly ; so ill suited was the temper of Lucullus, 
or so unlucky was he iu securing that Avhich, of all 
things, is the chief and greatest in a general ; for, 
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if he had possessed thia quality, wil;h the other many 
and great virtues that he had, courage, activity, 
judgment, and justice, the Roman empire would not 
have had the lEuphrates for its limit, but the re- 
motest parts of Asia, and the Hyrcanian sea ; for 
all the other nations had already been defeated by 
Tigranes, and the Partliian power was not such as 
it afterwards showed itself to jbc in the campaign of 
Crassus, nor so well combined, but, owing to intes- 
tine and neighl^puring wars, was not even strong 
enough to repel the attacks of the Armenians. But 
it seems to me that the services of Lucullus to his 
country were less than the harm he did it in other 
things ; for h.is trophies in Armenia, which were 
erected on the oorders of Parthia, and Tigranocerta, 
and Nisibis, ^irul the great wealth that w as brought 
from these cities to Rome, and the display of the 
diadem of Tigranes in his triumph, urged Crassus to 
attack Asia, and to think that the barbarians were 
only spoil and booty, and nothing else. But Crassus 
soon felt the I^arthian arrow's, and so proved that 
Lucullus had got the advantage over the enemy, 
not through their want of skill nr cow'ardice, but by 
his own courage and ability. This, however, hap- 
pened afterw'ards. 

37. When Lucullus feturned to Rome, first of 
all he found that his brother Marcus was under 
prosecution by Caius Memmius, for what he had 
done in his qu^Esto^ship at the command of Sulla. 
Upon Marcus being acquitted, Memmius transferred 
his attack to Lucullus himself, and endeavoured tor 
excite the people against liim, and persuaded them 
not to give him a triumph, on the ground that he 
had appropriated to himself much of the spoils, and 
had prolonged the war. Now that Lucullus waii 
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involved in a great strug-g-le, the first and most 
powerful men mingling' themselves among the tribes, 
by much entreaty and exertion with difficulty per- 
suaded the people to allow Lucullus to have a tri- 
umph ; not, however, like some, a triumph which 
was striking and bustling, from the length of the 
procession, and the quantity of things that were 
displayed, but he decorated the circus of Flaminius 
with the arms of the enemy, of which he had a great 
quantity, and with the royal engines of war ; and it 
was a spectacle in itself far from being contemptible. 
In the procession a few of the maileil horsemen, 
and ten of the scythe-bearing chariots moved along, 
with sixty of the kings’ friends and generals, and a 
hundred and ten brazen -beaked ships of war also 
were carried in the procession, and a gold statue of 
Mithridates six feet high, and a shield orna- 
mented with precious stones, and twenty litters 
loaded with silver vessels, and two-and-thirty loaded 
with golden cups, armour, and money. All this 
was carried on men’s shoulders ; but there were 
eight mules that bore golden couches, anct fifty -six 
carried silver in bars, and a hundred and ifeven 
others carried silver coin to the amount of near two 
million seven hundred thousand pieces. There w^ere 
also tablets, on which was written the amount of 
money that Luctrllus had supplied Pompeius with for 
the pirates’ war, and the amount that he had paid to 
those who had the care of the ®rarium ; and, besides 
this,' it was added that every soldier received nine 
hundred and fifty drachmae. After this Lucullus 
feasted all the city in a splendid style, and the sur- 
rounding villages which the Romans call Vici. 

38. After Lucullus had divorced Clodia, who 
was a loose and unprincipled woman, he married 
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8prvilia, the sister of Cato, but neitlier was this a 
liappy marriag-e ; for he thus escaped only one of 
the misfortunes that resulted from his union with 
Clodia, the seAndal about her brothers : in every 
other respect Servilia was as abominable as Clodia 
and a licentious woman, and yet Lucullus was 
obliged to bear with her from regard to Cato ; but 
at last he put her away. Lucullus had raised the 
highest expectations in the Senate, who hoped to 
find in him a counterpoise to the overbearing con- 
4luct of Pompeiustind a defender of the aristocracy, 
inasmuch as lie had the advantage of great reputa- 
tion and influence ; but he disappointed these hopes 
and gave up political aflairs, either because he saw 
that they were already in a diflicult position and not 
in a healthy state, or, as some say, because he was 
satisfied with glory, and wished to fall back to an 
easy and luxurious life, after his many contests and 
clangers, which had not been followed by the most 
fortunate of results. Some commend him for mak- 
ing such a change, whereby he avoided what had 
befallen Marius, who, after his Cimbrian victories 
and that great and glorious success, did not choose to 
dedicate himself to honor so great and to be an 
object of admiration, but through insatiate desire 
of glory and power, though an old man, entered 
into political warfare with young men, and so 
ended his career in acts dreadful, and in sufl'erings 
more dreadful than acts ; and they say that Cicero 
also would have had a better old age if he had 
withdrawn from public life after the affair of Cati- 
line, and Scipio after he bad added the conquest of 
Numantia to that of Carthage, if he had then 
stopped ; for there is a close to a political period 
also, and political contests as well as those of 
V. II. r 
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athletes are censured when a man’s vif^oiir’and 
prime have failed him. But Crassus and Pom- 
peius sneered at Lucullus for giving himself up to 
pleasure and Extravagant living, as if a luxurious life 
was not more unsuitable to persons of his age than 
affairs of State and military command. 

39. Now in the life of Lucullus, as in an ancient 
comedy, we may read, in the first part, of political 
measures and military command, and, in the last 
part, of drinking, and feasts, and hardly any thing 
but revels, and torches, and all kinds of amusement ; 
for I reckon among amusements, expensive build- 
ings, and construction of ambulatories and baths, 
and still more paintings and statues, and eagerness 
about works of this kind, all which he got toge- 
ther at great cost, and to this end spent profusely 
the wealth which he had accumulated to a large ajid 
splendid amount in his military command; for, 
even now, when luxury of this kind has increased, 
the gardens of Lucullus are reckoned among the 
most sumptuous of the imperial gardeHi. But with 
respect to his works on the sea-coast and in the 
neighbourhood of Neapolis, where he suspended 
as it were hills by digging great tunnels, and threw 
around his dwelling-places circular piecaiijifi)f sea 
water and cliamiels for^,the breeding of fish, and 
built houses in the sea, Tubero the Stoic, on see- 
ing them, called him Xerxes in a toga. He had 
also country residences in the neighbourhood of 
Tusculum, and towers commanding prospects, and 
open apartments and ambulatories, which Pom- 
peius on visiting found fault with Lucullus, that 
he had arranged his house in the best way for 
summer, but had made it unfit to live in during 
the winter. On which Lucullus said, with a smile, 
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“You think, have less sense than the cranes 

and storks, an^ ^ not change iny residence accord- 
ing to the seasoiSl^*, On one occasion, wlien a pr®- 
tor was ambitious to signalize iiiniself in the matter 
of a public spectacle, and asked of Lucullus some 
purple cloaks for the dress of a thorns, Lucul- 
lus replied, that he would see if he liad any 
would give them to him ; and the (lay after he 
asked the preetor how many he wanted. The 
prmtor said that a hundred would be enough, on 
which Lucullug* told him to take twice as many ; 
in allusion to which the poet Flaccus has remarked, 
that he does not consider a man to be rich, if the 
property that he cares not for and knows nothing 
about is nor more than that which he sees. 

40. Tlie daily meals of Lucullus were accom- 
panied with all the extravagance of newly actjuired 
wealth ; for it was not only by dyed coverlets for 
his couches, and cups set with precious stones, and 
chorusses and dramatic entertainments, but by 
abundance of all kinds of food and dainty dishes, 
curiously prepared, that he made himself an object 
of admiration to the uninstructed. Now Pomi>eius 
gained a good reputation in an illness that he had ; 
for the physician had ordered him to eat a thrush, 
and, on his domestics teljiog him tliat a thrush could 
not be found in the summer season except at the 
house of Lucullus, where they were fed, Pompeius 
would not consent to have one got from tliere ; but 
remarking to his physician, “ What, if Lucullus 
were not so luxurious, could not Pompeius live'?’* 
bade them get for him something else that could 
be easily procured. Cato, who was his friend and 
connected with him by marriage, was so much an- 
noyed at his life and habits tliat, on one occasiou, 

F 2 
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wlien a young- man had delivered in the senate a 
tedious and lengthy discourse, quUc out of season, 
op frugality and temperance, Cato got up and said, 
‘‘ Won’t you stop, you who are as rich as Crassus, 
tod live like Lucullus, and speak like Cato ?” Some 
sSy^that a reinirk to this efiect was made, but that 
it was not by Cato. 

41. That Lucullus was not merely pleased with 
this mode of living, but prided himself upon it, ap- 
pears from the anecdotes that are recorded. It is 
said, that he feasted for many dtty^ some Greeks 
who visited Rome, and that they, feeling as Greeks 
would do on the occasion, began to be ashamed 
and to decline the invitation, on the ground that 
he was daily incurring so much expense on their 
account ; but Lucullus said to them with a. smile, 
“It is true, Greeks, that this is partly donflbon your 
account, but mainly on the account of Lucullus.” 
One day, when he ivas supping alone, a single 
course and a moderate repast had been preparwl 
for him, at which he was angry, and called for the 
slave whose business it was to look after such mat- 
ters. The slave said, that he did not suppose that 
he would w^ant anytiiing costly, as no guest was in- 
vited. “ What sayest thou ?” said Lucullus, “ didst 
thou not know that to-day Lucullus sups with 
Lucullus?” Now, this matter being much talked 
of in the city, as one might expect, there came up 
to Lucullus, as he was idling in the forum, Cicero 
and Pompeius, of whom Cicero was among his 
most intiriiate friends; but between Lucullus and 
Pompeius there was some difference, arising out of 
the affair of the command in the Mithridatie war, 
and yet they were accustomed to associate and talk 
together frequently in a friendly manner. Accord- 
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in^ly Cicero saluted him, and asked him liow he 
was disposed to receive visitors, to which Lucullus 
replied, Exceedingly well,'* and invited them to 
pay him a visit. “We wish/' s^id Qicero, “to flup 
with you to-day, just in the same way as if pre- 
paration were jnade for yourself only.' Lucul^us 
began to make some difficulty^ and to ask them to 
allow him to name another day ; but they said they 
would not, nor would they let him speak to his 
servants, that he* might not have the opportunity 
of ordering anything more than what was preparing 
for himself. However, at his request, they allowed 
him just to tell one of his slaves in their presence, 
that he would sup on that day in the Apollo; for 
tliis was the name of one of his costly apartments. 
This trick of Lucullus was not understood by his 
guests; for, it is said that to every banqueting- 
room there w’as assigned the cost of the feast thera, 
and every room liad its peculiar style of prepa- 
ration and entertainment, so that when the slaves 
heard in what room their master intended to sup, 
they also knew’ what was to be the cost of the supper 
and the kind of decoration and arrangement. Now 
Lucullus was accustomed to sup in the Apollo at 
the cost of fifty thousand drachmae, and this being 
the cost of the entertainment on the present occa- 
sion, Pompeius and Cicero were surprised at the 
rapidity with which the banquet Iiad been got 
ready and the costliness of the entertainment. In 
this way, then, Lucullus used his wealth, capri- 
ciously, just as if it were a captive slave and a 
barbarian. 

42. What he did, as to his collection of books, 
is worth notice and mention. He got together a 
great number of books which were well transcribed. 
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and the mode in which they were used was more 
honourable to him than the acquisition of them ; 
for the libraries were open to all, and the walking- 
places which flumounded them and the reading- 
rooms Avere accessible to the Greeks without any 
resii'iction, and they went there as to an abode of 
the Muses, and spept the day there in company 
with one another, gladly betaking themselves to 
the libraries from their other occupations. Lucullus 
himself often spent some time there with the visi- 
tors, walking about in the ambulatories, and he 
used to talk there with men engaged in public affiiirs 
on such matters as they might choose ; and alto- 
gether his house was a home and a Greek prytaneum 
to those who came to Rome. He was fond of phi- 
losophy generally, and well disposed to every sect, 
and friendly to them all ; but from the first he par- 
ticularly admired and loved the Academy, not that 
which is called tlie New Academy, though the sect 
was then flourishing by the propagation of the doc- 
trines of Cameades by Philo, but the Old Aca- 
demy, which at that time had for its head a per- 
suasive man and a powerful speaker, Antiochus of 
Ascalon, Avhom Lucullus eagerly sought for his 
friend and companion, and opposed to the followers 
of Philo, of whom Cicero also was one. Cicero wrote 
an excellent treatise upon the doctrines of this sect, 
in which he made Lucullus the speaker in favour 
of the doctrine of comprehension, and himself the 
speaker on the opposite side. The book is entitled 
‘ Lucullus.’ Lucullus and Cicero were, as I have 
said, great friends, and associated in their political 
views, for Lucullus had not entirely withdrawn from 
public affairs, though he had immediately on his 
return to Rome surrendered to Crassus and Cato 
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the ambition and the strug-g-Ie to be tlie first 
mail in tlie State and have tlie greatest power, 
considering that the struggle was not free from 
danger and great mortification ; Fur those Avho 
looked with jealousy on the power of Pompeiud 
put Crassus and Cato at the head of their party in 
the senate, when Lucullus declined to 
lead, but Lucullus used to go to the forum to sup- 
port his friends, and to the senate whenever it was 
necessary to put a check on any attempt or ambi- 
tious design of Pumpeius. The arrangements which 
Pompeius made after his conquest of the kings, 
Lucullus contrived to nullify, and, when Pompeius 
proposed a distribution of lands, Lucullus with the 
assistance of Cato prevented it from being made, 
which drew Pompeius to seek the friendship of 
Crassus and Ctesar, or rather to enter into a combi- 
nation with them, and by filling the city with arms 
and soldiers he got his measures ratified, after 
driving out of the Forum the partisans of Cato 
and Lucullus, The nobles being indignant at these 
proceedings, the party of Pompeius produced one 
Vettius, whom, as they said, they had detected in 
a design on the life of Pompeius. When Vettius 
was examined before the Senate, he accused others, 
and before the popular assembly he named Lucullus 
as the person by whom he had been suborned to 
murder Pompeius. But nobody believed him, and 
it soon became clear that the man had been brought 
forward by the partisans of Pompeius to fabricate 
a false charge, and to criminate others, and the 
fraud was made still more apparent, when a few 
days after the dead body of Vettius w as thrown out. 
of the prison ; for, tliough it WEis given out that he 
died a natural death, there >vere marks of strangu- 
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lation and violence on the body, and it tlie opi- 
nion that he had been put to death by those 'who 
suborned liim. 

43. This induced Lucullus still more to with- 
draw from public affairs ; and, when Cicero was 
banished from Rome, and Cato was sent to Cyprus, 
h~e i^tired altogether. Before he died, it is said 
tjiat his understanding was disordered and gradually 
^iled. Cornelius Nepos says that Lucullus did not 
die of old a^e nor of disease, but that his health was 
destroyed by potions given him by Callisthenes, one 
of his freedmen, and that the potions were given 
by Callisthenes with the view of increasing his 
master’s affection for him, a power which the potions 
were supposed to have, but they so far disturbed 
and destroyed his reason, that during his lifetime 
his brother managed his affairs. However, when 
Lucullus died, the people grieved just as much as 
if he had died at the height of his military distinc- 
tion and his political career, and they flocked toge- 
ther and had his body carried to the forum by the 
young men of the highest rank, and were proceed- 
ing forcibly to have it interred in the Campus 
Martins where Sulla was interred ; but, as nobody 
had expected this, and it was not easy to make the 
requisite preparations, tife brother of L\icullns 
prayetl and prevailed on the people to allow the 
funeral ceremony to take place on the estate at 
Tusciilum, where preparations for it had been made. 
Nor did he long survive; but, as in age and reputa- 
tion- be came a little after Lucullus, so be died 
shortly after him, a most affectionate brother. 
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1. Marcus (/RASsus was tl\p son of a father who 
had been censor, and enjoyed a triumph ; but he 
broug^ht up witl^ bis two brothers in a small house. 
His brotliiers were married in the lifetime of their 
parents, anrl all had a common table, whicli seems 
to have been the chief reason that Crassus was a 
temperate and moderate man in his way of living. 
Upon the death of one of his brothers, Crassus 
married the widow, and she became the mother of 
his children ; for in these matters also he lived as 
regular a life as any Roman. However, as he grew 
older, he was charged with criminal intercourse 
with Licinia, one of the vestal virgins, who was 
lirought to trial ; the prosecutor was one Plotinus. 
Licinia had a pleasant estate in the suburbs, which 
Crassus wished to get at a small price, and with 
this view he was continually about the woman and 
paying liis court to her, which brought on him the 
suspicion of a criminal intercourse ; but he was 
acquitted by the jiidices, being indebted in some 
degree to his love of money for his acquittal from 
the charge of debauching the vestal. Put he never 
remitted his attentions to Licinia till he got pos- 
session of the property. 

2. Now, the limans say that the many good 
qualities of Crassus were obscured by one vice, 
avarice ; but the fact appears to be that one vice, 
which was more predominant in his character than 
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all the rest hid his other vices. They allege, as the 
chief proof of his avarice, the mode in which he got 
hie money and the amount of his property. Though 
he did not at first possess above three hundred talents, 
and during his first consulship he dedicated the tenth 
part of his property to Hercules, and feasted the 
and gave every Roman out of liis own 
means enough to ma^tain him for three months ; 
yet, before the Rarthian expedition, upon making 
an estimate of his property, he found it amount 
to seven thousand one hundred* talents. The 
greatest part of this, if one must tell the truth, 
though it be a scandalous story, he got together out 
of the fire and the war, making the public mis- 
fortunes the source of his wealth ; for, when Sulla 
took the city, and sold the property of those whom 
he put to death, considering it and calling it spoil, 
and wishing to attach the infamy of the deed to as 
many of the most powerfiJ men as he could, 
Crassus was never tired of receiving or buying. 
Resides this, observing the accidents that were in- 
digenous and familiar at Rome, confiagrations, and 
tumbling down of houses owing to their weight and 
crowded state, he bought slaves, who were archi- 
tects and builders. Having got tliese slaves to the 
number of more than five hundred, it was his 
practice to buy up houses on fire, and the houses 
which were adjoining to those on fire ; for the owners, 
owing to fear and uncertainty, would sell them at a 
low price ; and thus the greatest part of Rome fell 
into the liands of Crassus : but, though he had so 
many artisans, he built no house except his own ; 
for he used to say that those who w ere fond of 
building were ruined by themselves, without the aid 
of any opponent. Though he had many silver 
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mines, and much I'aluable land, and many labourers 
on it, still one would suppose that all this was of 
little value, compared with the value of his slaves : 
so many excellent slaves he possessed, — readers, 
clerks, assayers of silver, house-jnanagers, and 
table-servants ; and he himself superintended their 
education, and paid attention to it and taught Hfeiri,** 
and, in short, he consideretj that a master was 
mainly concerned in looking after his slaves, who 
were the living implements of domestic economy. 
And here Crassus was right, if, as he used to say, it 
was his opinion that he ought to effect everything by 
the instrumentality of slaves, and ^hat he himself 
should direct the slaves ; for, we oblerve, that what is 
economical with respect to things lifeless is political 
with respect tij men. But he was not right in think- 
ing and sayinj that nobody was rich who could not 
maintain an army out of his substance ; for war feeds 
not by a fixed allowance, according to Archidamus ; 
and, consequently, the wealth that is required for 
war is unlimited : and this opinion of Ciilssus wm 
very different from the opinion of Marius ; for 
when Marius, after giving to each man fourteen 
jugera of land, found that they wanted more, he 
saifJ, ‘‘May there never be a Roman who thinks 
that too little which is enough to maintain him.” 

3. Besides this, Crassus was hospitable to .strangers, 
for his house was open to all, and he used to lend 
money to his friends without interest ; but he 
would demand it back immediately on the expira- 
tion of the time from the borrower, which made the 
gratuitous loan more burdensome than heavy in- 
terest. In his entertainments the invitation wan 
usually to persons of the plebeian class, and general : 
and the frugality of the banquet, which was accom- 
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paniecl with neatness and a friendly welcome, made 
it more agreeable than a sumptuous feast. In his 
literary pursuits he mainly studied oratory, and that 
kind which was of practical use ; and, having- 
attained an abjlity in speaking equal to the first 
among the Romans, he surpassed in care and labour 
who had the greatest talents ; for they say, 
there was no case, however mean and contemptible, 
which he approached without prepajration ; and 
often, when Pompeius, and Cffisar, and Cicero, were 
unwilling to get up to 5peak,he wouid perform all the 
duties of an advocate : and for this reason he became 
more popular, ^eing considered a careful man, and 
always ready to five his help. He pleased people, 
also, by his friendly and affeble manner in taking 
them by the hand, and addressing them ; for Crassu^ 
never met a Roman, however low and humble his 
condition might be, without returning his salute, 
and addressing him by his name. lie is also said 
to have been well versed in history, and to have 
paid some attention to philosophy by studying tlie 
writings of Aristoteles, in which he had for his 
teacher Alexander, a man who gave a proof of his 
moderation and easy temper in his intercourse with 
Crassus ; for it was not easy to say whether he 
was poorer when he b&caine acquainted with 
Crassus, or after the acquaintance was made. He 
was, indeed, the only friend of Crassus, who always 
accompanied him when he travelled abroad ; and 
he used to wear a cloak, lent him for the purpose, 
which on his return he was asked to give back. 
Oh, the submission of the man ! for the poor fellow 
did not consider poverty among the things that are 
indifferent. But this belongs to a later period. 

4. When Marius and Cinna had got the upper 
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hand, and it was soon apparent that they Avould re- 
instate themselves in Rome, not for the benefit of 
their country, but plainly for the destruction and 
ruin of the nobles, lliose who were' caiig-ht in the 
city were put to death : among whom were the father 
and brother of Crassus. Crassus, being very young, 
escaped immediate danger ; but, seeing that 
liemmed in on all sides, and hunted by the tyrants, 
he took with him three friencTs and ten slaves ; and, 
using wonderful expedition, made his escape to 
Iberia, having been there before, when his father 
was Praetor, and having made himself friends. 
Finding all in great alarm and trembling at the 
cruelty of Marius, as if he were close at hand, he 
did not venture, to make himself known, but sought 
refuge in a tract bordering on the sea, belong- 
ing to Vibiu.s Paidaiius, w here he hid himself in 
a large cave. He sent a slave to Vibius to sound 
his disposition ; for the provisions that Crassus 
brought with him were now' exliausted. On hear- 
ing the news, Vibius w as pleased that Crassus had 
escaped ; and inquiring about the number of persons 
with him, and where the place was, he did not go 
himself to see them, but he took his villiCun near the 
spot, and ordered him to have food daily prepar^jd, 
and to carry it and place it near the rock, and to 
go away without speaking a word, and not to be 
curious about the matter, or make any inquiries ; 
and be gave him notice, that if lie did meddle at 
all he should be put to death, but if he faithfully 
helped in the matter he should have his freedom. 
The cave is not far from the sea, and the precipices 
w hich shut it in leave a small and hardly percep- 
tible path which leads into the cave ; but when 
you have entered, it opens to a wonderful height, 
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and spreads out wide, with recesses which open 
into one another, and are of a large circuit. It is 
also neither without water nor light ; for a spring of 
the purest water oozes out at the base of the preci- 
pice ; and there are natural clefts about that part 
where the rock closes, by which the external light 
“TS^atfenitted, and in the daytime the spot is fully 
illuminated. The air within is free from all mois- 
ture caused by dropping, and is quite pure, owing 
to the compactness of the rock,' which diverts all 
the wet and droppings to the spring. 

5. While Crassus stayed in the cave, the slave 
came daily to bring provisions ; but he did not see 
the persons, who were concealed, or know who they 
were ; though he was seen by them, inasmuch as they 
knew, and watched the times of his coming. Now, 
the provision that was made for their meals was 
ample enough even for luxury, and not merely suf- 
ficient for their necessities. But Vibius determined 
to show Crassus every kind of friendly attention ; 
and it occurred to him to consider the youth of 
Crassus, that he was a very young man, and that 
provision should be made in some degree also for the 
pleasures suitable to his age, and that merely to 
supply his \vants would argue that he was serving 
Crassus as little as he couli>, rather than with hearty 
zeal ; accordingly, he took with him tw o handsome 
female slaves, and went down to the sea- coast. 
When he came to the place he pointed to the road 
that led up to it, and told them to go in boldly. 
Crassus, seeing them approach, was afraid that the 
spot was known, and had been discovered ■ and, 
accordingly, he asked them what they wanted, and 
who they were. The women replied, as they had 
been instructed, that they were looking for their 
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master, who was concealed there ; on which Craasus 
perceived the joke which Vibius was playing' off 
upon him, and his kind attentions, and received the 
women; and they stayed with him for the rest of 
the time, telling and reporting to ‘Vibius what he 
requested them. Fenestella says, that he saw 
of these slaves when she was an old woman, and 
that he had often heard her niention this, and tell 
the story with pleasure. 

6. In this way Crassus spent eight months in 
concealment ; but, as soon as he heard of Cinna’s 
end, he showed himself, and out of the numbers that 
flocked to him he selected two thousand five hun- 
dred, with whom he went round to the cities ; and 
one city, Maiaca, he plundered, according to the 
testimony of n;any authors, though they say that he 
denied the fact, and contradicted those who affirmed 
it. After this he got together some vessels, and 
crossed over to Libya, to Metellus Pius, a man of 
reputation, who had collected a force by no means 
contemptible. But he stayed no long time there; 
for he quarrelled with Metellus, and then set out to 
join Sulla, by whom he was treated with particular 
respect. When Sulla had passed over the sea to 
Italy, he wished all the young men who w ere with 
him to aid him actively, and he appointed them 
to different duties. Crassus, on being sent into 
the country of the Marsi to raise troops, asked 
for a guard, because the road lay through a tract 
w hich was occupied by the enemy ; Sulla replied 
to him in passion and with vehemence, ‘‘ I give thee 
as guards thy father, thy brother, thy friends, thy 
kinsmen, who were cut off illegally and wrongfully, 
and wLose murderers I am now pursuing.’’ Stung 
by these words, and pricked on to the undertaking, 
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Crassus immediately set out, and, vig-orously making* 
his way through the enemy, he got together a strong 
force, and shov ed himself active in the battles of 
Sulla. The events of that war, it is said, first ex- 
cited him to ri\’Rlry and competition with Pompeius 
for .^istinctioti. Pompeius was younger than Cras- 
sus, and his father had a bad repute at Rome, and 
had been bitterly hated by the citizens ; but still 
Pompeius shone conspicuous in the events of that 
period, and proved himself to be a great man, so 
that Sulla showed him marks of respect which he 
did not very often show to others of more j^anced 
years and of his own rank, by rising froii^ltis seat 
when Pompeius approached, and uncovering his 
head, and addressing him by the title of Imperator. 
All this set Crassus in a flame, and goaded him, in- 
asmuch as he was thus slighted in comparison with 
Pompeius ; and with good reason ; Crassus was 
deficient in experience, and the credit that he got 
by his military" exploits w as lost by his innate vices, 
— love of gain and meanness ; for, upon taking 
Tuder, a city of the Uinbri, it was suspected that 
he appropriated to himself most of the spoil, and 
this was made a matter of charge against him to 
Sulla. How^ever, in the battle near Rome, which 
w^as the greatest in all the war, and the last, Sulla 
was defeated, the soldiers under his command being 
put to flight, and some of them trampled down in 
the pursuit : Crassus, who commanded the right 
wing, was victorious, and, after continuing the pur- 
suit-till nightfall, he sent to Sulla to ask for some- 
thing for his soldiers to eat, and to report his success. 
But, during the proscriptions and confiscations, on 
the other hand, he got a bad name, by buying at 
low prices large properties, and ^king for grants. 
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It is said that, in the country of the Bruttii, he also 
proscribed a person, not pursuant to Sulla’s orders, 
but merely to enrich himself thereby, and that, on 
this account, Sulla, who disapproved of his conduct, 
never employed him again in any public business. 
However, Crassus was most expert in gaining over 
everybody by flattery ; and, on the other haiifl, he 
was easily taken in by flattery from any person. It 
is further mentioned as a peculiarity in his charac- 
ter, that, though^very greedy of gain, he hated and 
abused those most who were like himself. 

7. But Crassus was most annoyed at the military 
success of Pompeius, and his enjoying a triumph be- 
fore he became a senator, and being called by the 
citizens Magnus, which means Great On one occa- 
sion, when somebody observed that Pompeius the 
Great^was approaching, Crassus smiled, and asked, 
How great he was ? But, as Crassus despaired of 
equalling Pompeius in military reputation, he en- 
tered upon a political career, and, by his activity, by 
pleading in the courts, and lending money, and by 
canvassing for candidates, and subjecting himself to 
all kinds of scrutiny in conjunction with those who 
wanted anything of the people, he acquired a power 
and reputation equal to what Pompeius had got by 
liis many and great militai’y services. And the result 
to each of them was something unusual ; for, when 
Pompeius was absent from Rome, his name and his 
influence in the State, by reason of his military ex- 
ploits, was superior to that of Crassus ; but when 
Pompeius was at Rome, he often fell short of Crassus 
in influence, for his haughty temper and habitual 
pride made him avoid crowds and retire from 
the Forum, and seldom give his aid to those who 
sought it, and then not readily j his object being to 
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keep his power at a higher pitch, by exercising it 
oitly on his own behalf. But Crassus was always 
ready to make Jiimself useful, and he did not keep 
himself retired, nor was he difficult of access, but 
he was always busy in everything that was going on, 
and by the general kindness of his behaviour he got 
the auv^antage over the proud bearing of Pompeius. 
In personal dignity, Jn persuasive speech, and at- 
tractive exjiression of countenance it is said they 
were both equally fortunate. Hoiyever, this rivalry 
did not hurry Crassus into any personal enmity or 
ill-will, and though he was annoyed at Pompeius 
and Cmsar receiving greater honour than himself, 
he never allov^ed this jealous feeling to be associated 
with any hostility or ill disposition. It is true that 
when Cgesar was taken and detained by the pirates, 
he cried out, ‘'What pleasure you will have, Crassus, 
wlien you hear of my capture !’* But afterwards at 
least tliey were on friendly terms, and, when Caesar 
was going to Iberia, as praetor, and had no money in 
consequence of his creditors having come upon him 
and seizing all his outfit, Crassus did not leave him 
ill this difficulty, but got him released, by becoming 
security for him to the amount of eight hundred titfd 
thirty talents. When all Rome became divided- into 
three parties, — that of Pompeius, Caesar, and Cras- 
sus, — (for Cato had more reputation than power, 
and was more admired tlian followed), the sober 
and conservative part of the citizens adhered to 
Pompeius ; the violent and those who were lightly 
moved, were led by the hopes that they had from 
Cffisar ; Crassus, by keeping a middle position used 
both parties for his purposes, and, as he very often 
changed in his political views, he m as neither a firm 
friend nor an irreconcileable enemy, but he would 
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readily give up either his friendship or his enmity 
on calculation of interest; so that, within a short 
interval, he often came forward to. speak both for 
and against Mie same men and the same measures. 
He had also great influence, both ‘because he was 
liked and feared, but mainly because he was feared. 
Accordingly Sicinius, who was the most tiolent 
in his attacks on the magistrals and popular leaders 
of the day, in reply to one who asked, Why Crassus 
was the only p«rson whom he did not worry, and 
why he let him alone, said. That he had hay on his 
horn : now, the Romans were accustomed to tie some 
hay round the horn of an ox that butted, as a warn- 
ing to those V’ho might meet it. 

8, The insurrection of the gladiators, and their 
devastation oi' Italy, which is generally called the 
war of Spartacus, originated as follows : — One Len- 
tulus Batiates kept gladiators in Capua, of whom 
the majority, who were Gauls and Thracians, had 
been closely confined, not for any misbehaviour on 
their part, but through the villany of their pur- 
chaser, for the purpose of fighting in the games. 
Two hundred of these resolved to make their escape ; 
but their design being betrayed, those who had notice 
of the discovery, and si:ycceeded in getting away, to 
the number of seventy-eight, took knives and spits 
out of a cook’s shop, and sallied out. Meeting on 
the way with some waggons that were conveying 
gladiators’ arms to another city, they plundered the 
waggons, and armed themselves. Seizing on a 
strong position, they chose three leaders, of whom 
the first was Spartacus, a Thracian of nomadic race, 
a man not only of great courage and strength, but, 
in judgment and milcfhess of character, superior to 
his condition, and more like a Greek than one would 
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expect from his nation. They say that wlien Spar- 
tacus was filrst taken to Kome to be sold, a snake 
was seen folded over his face while he was sleeping, 
and a woman, of the same tribe with Spartacus, 
who was skilled in divination, and possessed by the 
mysterious rites of Dionysus, declared that tliis was 
asign bf a great and formidable power which would 
attend him to a happy termination. This woman 
was at that time cohabiting with Spartacus, and she 
made her escape with him. 

9. The gladiators began by repelling those who 
came against them from Capua and getting a 
stock of military weapons, for which they gladly 
exchanged their gladiators’ arms, which they threw 
away as a badge of dishonour, and as barbaric. 
Clodius the praetor was next sent against them from 
Home, with three thousand men, and he blockaded 
them on a mountain which had only one ascent, 
and that was difficult and narrow, and Clodius had 
possession of it ; on all otlier sides there were steep, 
smooth-faced precipices. On the top of the hill 
there grew a great quantity of wild vines, and the 
men of Spartacus cutting off all the shoots that 
were adapted to their purpose, and, intertwining 
them, made strong and long ladders, so that when 
festened above, they reached along the face of the 
precipice to the level ground, and tliey all safely 
descended by them except one man, who stayed to 
take care of the arms ; and, when all the rest had 
descended, he let the arms down, and, having done 
this, he got down safe himself. The Romans did 
not know w hat was going on ; and accordingly, 
when the gladiators surrounded them, they were 
put in alarm by the surpri^, and fled, on which 
the enemy took their camp. Many of the herds- 
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men and shepherds in those parts also joined the 
g-ladiatorSj men ever ready for a quarrel, ajid lig-ht 
of foot, some of whom the gladiators armed, and 
others they employed as scouts and light troops. 
Publius E^rinus the preetor was next sei^t against 
them, whose legatus, one Furius, at the head of 
two thousand soldiers, the gladiators engageth and 
put to flight. Cossinius was then dispatch^, with 
a large force, to advise with'Barinus, and to be 
associated in tlie command ; but Spartacus, watch- 
ing his opportunity, while Cossinius was bathing at 
Salen®, was very near seizing him. Cossinius made 
his escape with great difficulty, and Spartacus, 
seizing the baggage, closely followed up the pur- 
suit, with great slaughter of the Romans, and he 
took the camp, Cossinius also fell. Spartacus, 
after defeating the *pr?etor himself in many other 
battles, and at last seizing his lictnrs and his horse, 
now became great and formidable : but still he 
formed a just judgment of the state of affairs, and, 
not expecting to get the advantage over the power 
of the Romans, he designed to lead his forces to the 
Alps ; thinking that it was advisable for them to 
cross the mountains and to go to their several 
homes, some to Thrace and some to Gaul, But 
the gladiators being stroMg in numbers, and con- 
fident, would not listen to him, and they went 
about ravaging Italy. The Senate were now no 
longer troubled merely at the humiliation and dis- 
grace that they suffered by the revolt ; but, moved by 
fear and the danger, they sent out both the consuls, 
as to a war of the utmost difficulty and importance. 
Gellius suddenly falling on the Germans, who, by 
reason of their arrogance and self-confidence, had 
separated from the troops of Spartacus, destroyed 
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the whole body ; and «.fter Leutulus had hemmed 
in Spartacus witli larg-e armies, Spartacus, rushing 
upon them and joining battle, defeated the legates, 
and got all th6 baggage. Spartacus now attempted 
to force h^ way towards the Alps ; and Cassius, who 
was thfr governor of Gaul upon the Padus, met him 
with ,ten thousand men, and a battle'was fought, in 
which Cassius was defeated with great loss, and with 
difficulty made his escape. 

10. The senate, on receiving this news, angrily 
bade the consuls keep quiet, and they appointed 
Crassus to the command of the war, whose reputation 
and popularity induced many of the nobles to serve 
under him. Orassus took his station on the frontiers 
of Picenum, with the view of waiting for Spartacus, 
who was moving in that direction ; and he sent 
Mummius, his legatus, at the head of two legions, 
to make a circuit, and with orders to follow the 
enemy, but not to engage with them, nor come to 
close quarters. But Mummius, as soon as he got 
what he thought a favourable opportunity, fought a 
battle, and was defeated ; many of his men fell, and 
many, flying without their arms, made their escape. 
Crassus received Mummius himself roughly, and 
arming the soldiers again, he required of them se- 
curity for their arms, that they would keep them ; 
and five hundred, who had been the first to run, 
and had shown most cowardice, he distributed into 
fifty decades, and out of each decade he took one 
man, by lot, and put him to death ; thus inflicting 
on the soldiers this ancient mode of punishment 
which had long fallen into disuse ; for disgrace 
also is added to the manner of death, and many 
things horrible and dreadful to see accompany the 
punishment, in the presence of all the spectators. 
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After inflieting this punishment, he made his men 
again tkce about and march against the enemy, 
Spartacus, however, avoided Crassua, and made his 
way through liueania to tlie sea, and* falling in with 
some Cilician piratical vessels, in the Straits, he 
formed a design to seize Sicily, and, by throwing 
two thousand men into the island, to kindle ag^n the 
servile war there, the flames of which had not long 
since been quenched, and reqidred only a few sparks 
to set it again in a blaze. The Cilicians came to 
terms with Spartncus, and received his presents ; but 
they deceived him, and sailed off. Under these 
cii’cumstances, he marched back from the coast, and 
fixed his army in the peninsula of the Rhegine terri- 
tory. Crassus now came up, and, observing that 
the nature of the ground suggested what was to be 
done, he resolved to build a wall across the isthmus, 
for the purpose of keeping his soldiers employed, 
and cutting off the supplies of the enemy. Though 
the undertaking was great and difficult, he accom- 
plished it, and completed the work, contrary to all 
expectation, in a short lime, by digging a ditch 
from sea to sea, through the neck of land, three 
hundred stadia in length, fifteen feet deep, and as 
many wide ; and above the ditch he raised a ram- 
part of surprising height and strength. At first, 
Spartacus paid no attention to what was going on, 
and treated it with contempt ; but when forage began 
to fail, and he wanted to advance further into the 
interior, he discovered the lines of Crassus ; and, as 
there was nothing to be got in the peninsula, taking 
advantage of a night when there was a fall of 
and a wintry storm, he filled up a small part of the 
ditch with earth, and wood, and the branches of 
trees^ and so carried over a third part of his aridy. 
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11. Now Crassus was afraid that Spartacus 
mig^ht form a design to march against Rome ; but 
he was encouraged by many of the followers of 
Spartacus quitting their leader, in consequence of 
some disputes, and encamping by themselves upon 
the banks of the lake Lucanis, which they say is 
subje^il^^ to changes, at certain intervals becoming 
sweet" and then again salt, and not potable. Crassus 
coming upon this band, drove them from the lake; 
but he was prevented from cutting them to pieces 
and pursuing them, by the sudd^h appearance of 
Spartacus, who checked the flight. Crassus had, 
before this, written to the senate, to say that they 
ought to summon Lucullus from Thrace, and Pom- 
peius from Iberia ; but he now changed his mind, 
and made every effort to put an end to the Mar be- 
fore they arrived, knowing that the success would 
be attributed to him who came last, and brought 
help, and not to himself. Accordingly, he deter*- 
mined to attack first those who had separated from 
the main body, and were carrying on the campaign 
by themselves, under the- command of Caius Can* 
niciiis, and Castus ; and he despatched six thou- 
sand men, with orders to occupy a certain hill, and 
keep themselves concealed. The men of Crassus 
endeavoured to escape notice by covering their 
helmets ; but, being seen by two m omen, who were 
sacrificing for the enemy, they M^ould have been 
in danger, if Crassus had not quickly appeared, 
and fought a battle, the most severely contested 
of all in this war, in which he destroyed twelve 
thousand three hundred men, of whom he found 
only two wounded in the back : all the rest died 
in the ranks, fighting against the Romans. After 
the defeat of this body, Spartacus retired to the 
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mountains of Petilia, followed by Quintius, one of 
the generals of Crassus, and Scrofas, his qusestor, 
who hung close on his rear. But, upon Spartacus 
facing about, t^e Romans were thrown into disor- 
derly flight, and made tlieir escape^ after having 
with difficulty rescued their quBeatoi:. who was 
wounded. This success was the min of Spar^us, 
in consequence of the self-confidence which it in- 
fused into the slaves: they would not now consent 
to avoid a battle, nor yet would they obey thdr 
commanders, wlioTn they surrounded, with arms in 
their hands, on the march, and compelled to lead 
them back through Lucaiiia against the Romans, 
wherein they did tlie very thing that Crassus de- 
sired ,• for it was reported that Porapeius was 
now approaching, and there were not a few who 
openly said that the victory in this war belonged 
to him ; for he would fight as soon as he arrived, 
and put an end to the campaign. While Crassus, 
therefore, who was eager to decide the affair by a 
battle, and to fix his camp near the enemy, was 
engaged in digging his trenches, the slaves came 
up to them and attacked the men who were at 
work. As fresh men from both sides kept coming 
up to help their comrades, Spartacus, seeing that 
he must fight, arranged all his army in order of 
battle. When his horse was brought to him, he drew 
his sword, and said, that if he won the battle he 
should have plenty of fine horses from the enemy, 
and if he was defeated he should not want one^ 
upon which he killed his horse, and then he made 
his way towards Crassus himself, through maay 
men, and inflicting many wounds ; but he did 
succeed in reaching Crassus, though he engaged 
with and killed two centurions. At last, after thos# 
V. II. G 
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about him had fled, he kept his ground, and, being 
surrounded by a great number, he fought till he 
was cut down. But, though drassus had been 
successful, and had displayed the skill of a great 
general, and, had expos^ his person to danger, yet 
the credit pf the victory did not escape being ap- 
propriated to Pompeius ; for those who fled from 
the battle were destroyed by him, and Pompeius 
wrote to the senate that Crassus had defeated the 
slaves in the open field, but he had cut up the war 
by the roots. Now PompeiuiS had a splendid 
triuYnph for his victory over Sertorlus and his ex- 
ploits in Iberia ; but Crassus did not venture to 
ask for the greater triumph ; and even as to the foot 
triumph, called the ovation, which he didenjoy, it was 
considered but a mean thing, and below his dignity 
that he had a triumph for a servile war. But how the 
ovation differs from the other triumph, and about the 
name, I have spoken in the ‘ Life of Marcelliis.’ 

12. After these events, Pompeius was forthwith 
invited to tlie consulship, and, though Crassbs h^ 
hopes of becoming his colleague, still he did siot 
hesitate to solicit the Eissistance of Pompeius. Pom- 
peius gladly listened to his proposal, for he was 
desirous in any way always to have Crassus liL 
debtor for some obligation, and he actively exerted 
himself on behalf of Crassus ; aSd finally he said, 
in his address to the public assembly, that he should 
feel no less grateful for the return of Crassus as 
his colleague than for his own election. They did 
not, however, continue in this harmony after en- 
tering on their office, but they differed on almost 
©very subject, and quarrelled about everything, and 
by their disputes rendered their consulship unfruitful 
in all political measures, and ineffectual ; however, 
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Crassus made a ^eat festival in honour of Hercules, 
and feasted the people at ten thousand tables, and 
gave i hem an allowance of corn for three fnonllis. 
It was at the close of their consulship, when Tom- 
peius and Craesus happened to be, addressing the 
public assembly, that a man, not of any distinction, 
a Roman eques, a rustic in his mode of life, Eu^d one 
who did not meddle with public affairs, Onatius 
Aurelius, got up on the rostra, and, coming for- 
ward, told a dream which he had had. ‘‘ Jupiter,' ’ 
he said, “appealed tome, and bade me tell the 
citizens not to let the consuls lay down tlieir office 
before they have become friends." Upon the man 
saying this, and the assembly bidding the consuls 
be reconciled, Pompeius stood silent, but Crassus 
offering his right hand first, said, Citizens, I do 
not consider that I am humbling myself or doing 
anything unworthy of me when I make the atlvance 
towards good-will and friendship to Pompeius, to 
whom you gave the name of Magnus before he had a 
beard, and voted a triumph before he was a senator." 

13. These were the things worthy of commemo- 
ration in the consulship of Crassus. But his cen- 
sorship passed over altogether without results, and 
without any active measures ; for he neither revised 
the .senate, nor inspected- the equites, nor made a 
census of the citizens, thougli he had for his col- 
league Lutatius Catulus the mildest of the Romans. 
But it is said that Crassus designed a shameful and 
violent measure, to make Egypt tributary to the 
Romans, and that Catulus opposed him vigorously, 
on which a difference arising between them, they 
voluntarily laid down their office. In the afikir of 
Catiline, which was a serious matter, and one that 
came near overthrowing Rome, some suspicioni it 

G 2 
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is true, attached to Crassus, and a man came for- 
ward fo name him as implicated in the conspiracy, 
but nobody believed him. However, Cicero, in 
one of his orations, evidently imputed to Crassus 
and Caesar participation in the plot ; but this oration 
was not published till after the death of both of 
theoKr^ But in the oration on his consulship, Cicero 
says that Crassus came to him by night and brought 
a letter which contained information on the affair 
of Catiline, as if his object was to establish the 
truth of the conspiracy. Now Crdssus always hated 
Cicero for this, but his son stood in the way of his 
doing Cicero any open injury. For Publius, who 
was fond of oratory and of improving himself, was 
much attached to Cicero, and went so far as to 
change his dress when Cicero did at the time of his 
trial, and he induced the other young men to do the 
same. At last he prevailed upon his father, and 
reconciled him to Cicero. 

14. When Csesar returned from his p^evince, he 
made preparations to be a candidate for t)ie consul- 
ship ; but, observing that Crassus and Pompeiiis 
were again at enmity, he did not choose by applying 
to one of them for his help to have the other for his 
enemy, and he did not think that he could succeed 
if neither of them assisted him. Accordingly, he 
set about reconciling them, by continually urging 
upon them, and showing that by their attempts to 
ruin one another they would increase the power of 
the Ciceros, and Catuli, and Catos, who would lose 
all their influence if they would unite their friends 
and' adherents, and so direct the administration witli 
combined strength, and one purpose. By persuasion 
and effecting a reconciliation, he brought them to- 
gether, and he formed out of the union of all three 
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an irresistible power by which he put down the Eo- 
inan senate and the people, though he did not make 
Pompeius and Crassus more powerful, one through 
the other, but by means of the two he made himself 
most powerful for immediately pn being sup- 
ported by Pompeius and Crassus, he was elected- 
consul by a great majority. While Caesar w^s ably 
discharging the business of the consulship, Crassus 
and Pompeius, by procuring /or him the command 
of armies, and by delivering Gaul into his hands, 
fixed him in a kind of acropolis, thinking that they 
should administer the rest of the State as they mu- 
tually agreed, after securing to Cffisar the authority 
which the lot had given him. Now Pompeius did 
all this through unbounded love of power ; but to 
the old vice of Crassus, his avarice, there was now 
added a new yuission, ambition for tropliies and 
triumphs excited by the great exploits of Caesar, 
since it was in this alone that he was Cesar’s in- 
ferior ; for he had the superiority in everything else ; 
and his passion remitted not nor diminished till it 
resulted in an inglorious death and public misfor- 
tunes. Caesar had come down from Gaul to the 
city of Luca, and many of the Romans went to 
him there, and Pompeius and Crassus had private 
conferences with him, in •which they agreed to take 
affairs in hand more vigorously, and to hold the 
whole power of the State at their disposal, to which 
end Caesar was to remain in his military command, 
and Pompeius and Crassus were to have other pro- 
vinces and armies. To this object there was only one 
road, which was to ash for a second consulship, and 
Cffisar was to assist them in their canvass by writing 
to his friends and sending many of his soldiers to 
support them at the comitia. 
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la; As soon as Crassus and Pompeius returned to 
suspicion was excited, and there was much 
talk the whole city that their meetings had 

been hetd for no g-ood. In the Senate Marcelliniis 
and Domitius asked Pompeius if he intended to be a 
candidate for thfe consulship, to which Pompeius re- 
plied t4^at perhaps he should, and perhaps he should 
not ; being asked ag^in, he said that he was a candi- 
date for the votes of the good citizens, but not a can- 
didate for the votes of the bad. It was considered 
that Pompeius had made a haughty and arrogant 
answer ; but Crassus said, in a more modest tone, 
that he would be a candidate, if it was for the in- 
terest of the State ; if it was not, he would decline. 
This encouraged certain persons to become candi- 
dates, among w hom w^as Domitius. However, when 
Pompeius and Crassus had openly declared them- 
selves candidates, the rest were afraid and with- 
drew, but Domitius was encouraged by Cato, w ho 
was his kinsman and friend, and stimulated and 
urged him to stick to his hopes, with the view of 
defending the common liberties : he said it was 
not the consulship that Pompeius and Crassus 
wanted, but a tyranny ; that their conduct showed 
they Avere not asking for the consulship, but 
aiming to seize on the provinces and the armies.” 
By such arguments, Avhich were also his real 
opinions, Cato, all but by force, brought Do- 
mitius to the Forum, and many sided with them. 
And those who were surprised at the canvassing 
of Pompeius and Crassus Avere no small number. 
“ Why then do they Avaiit a second consulship? 
And Avhy do they wish to be colleagues ag'aiii ? 
And Avhy Avill they not have the consulship 
with other colleagues ? There are many men 
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among us who are surely not unworthy to be col- 
leagues with Crassus and Pompeius/' This alarmed 
the partisans of Pompeius, who now abstained from 
no proceeding, however disorderly and violent ; but, 
in addition to jiH the rest, they placed a body of men 
to lie in wait and attack Domitius as he was going 
down to the fonim, while it was still dark, with 
his partisans, and they killed the man that held the 
light, and wounded many, antbng whom was Cato. 
After putting the party of Domitius to flight, and, 
driving them b^ck to the house, Pompeius and 
Crassus were proclaimed consuls. Shortly after they 
again surrounded the Senate-house with armed men, 
and, after driving Cato out of the forum, and kill- 
ing some persons who opposed them, they procured 
another five years of administration to be added to 
CtEsar’s term, and the two provinces of Syria and 
Iberia to be given to them. When the lots were 
cast, Crassus got Syria, and Pompeius had Iberia. 

16. The result of the lot was not universally dis^ 
liked ; for the majority wished Pompeius not to be 
tar from the city, and Pompeius, w ho was much at- 
tached to his wdfe, intended to spend his time chiefly 
in Kome. Crassus showed by his joy, immediately 
on the falling out of the lot, that he considered no 
greater good fortune lii^l ever befallen him, and 
he could scarcely keep quiet before strangers and 
in public ; to his friends he uttered many foolish 
and puerile expressions quite inconsistent with his 
years and temper, for he had never before show^n 
himself in the least degree a braggart or arrogant. 
But now, being mightily elated, and his head com- 
pletely turned, he was not for making Syria or 
Palestine the limit of his victories ; but, designing to 
make the exploits of Lucullus against Tigran es, and 
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those of Pompeiiifl against Mithridates appear mere 
child’s play, he extended his hopes as far as to the 
Xlactrians, and the Indians, and the external sea. 
An^d yet there was no mention of a Parthian war in 
the law that was drawn up on this occasion. But 
every body knew that Crassus was passionately bent 
on a Parthian war, and Caesar wrote to him from 
Gaul, approving of his design, and urging him to 
it. When it was known that Ateius, the tribune, 
intended to offer some opposition to his leaving the 
city, and many persons joined hinuwho complained 
that Crassus was going to make war upon a people 
who were doing the Romans no WTong, and had a 
treaty with them, Crassus in alarm prayed Pom- 
peius to accompany him, and escort him out of the 
city. Now, the reputation of Pompeius with the 
multitude w'as great, and, by showing himself in 
front of Crassus, with cheerful looLs and counte- 
nance, he tranquillized a numerous body of people 
who were prepared to obstruct Crassus, and to raise 
a shout against him, so that they made v|ay and let 
him pass through them quietly. But jjteius met 
Crassus, and, first of all, endeavoured him. 

by words, and he protested against 
out : in the next place, he ordered his attendant to 
lay hold of Crassus, and to detain him ; but, as the 
rest of the tribunes would not allow this, the at- 
tendant quitted his hold ojj Crassus, and Ateius 
running to the gate placed there a burning brazier, 
and, as soon as Crassus arrived, he threw incense 
and poured libations upon it, and, at the same time, 
he denounced against Crassus curses, in themselves 
dreadful and terrific, and, in addition thereto, he 
uttered the names of certain awful and inauspicious 
deities. The Romans say that these mysterious and 
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ancient curses have great efficacy, that no man can 
escape upon whom they are laid^ and that he who 
utters them also has an unlucky end, and, accord- 
ingly, they are not denounced eithef on ordinary oc- 
casions, or by hiany persons, Atei\is was blamed for 
letting loose such imprecations and religious fears 
upon a State, on behalf of which he was^ hostile 
to CrassQs. 

17. When Crassus arrived at Brundisium, though 
the sea was still rough owing to the wintry weathOT, 
he would not but he set sail, and so lost many of 
his vessels. After getting together the remnant of 
his forces, he marched through Galatia. Finding 
King Deiotarus, who waa now a veiy old man, 
founding a new city, Crassus said, sarcastically, 
King, you are beginning to build at the twelfth 
hour.” The Galatian, with a smile, replied, ‘‘You, 
too, Imperator, I observe, are not very early with 
your Parthian expedition.” Now Crassus was past 
sixty, and he looked older than he was. On his 
arrival, matters at first turned out fully equal to 
his expectation ; for he easily threw a bridge over 
the Euphrates, and got his army across safely, and 
he also obtained possession of many cities in Meso- 
potamia w'hich surrendered. Before one of them, of 
which Apollonius was .tyrant, he lost a hundred 
men, upon which he brought his force against the 
place, and, having got possession of it, he made 
plunder of all the property, and sold the people': 
the Greeks called the city Zenodotia. On the cap- 
ture of the city, Crassus allowed his soldiers to pro- 
claim him Imperator, wherein he greatly disgraced 
himself, and showed the meanness of his spirit, and 
that he had no good hopes of greater things, as be 
was content with so slight a success. Having put 
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g'arhsons in the cities that had surrendered, to tlje 
amount of seven thousand infantry, and a thousand 
cavalry, lie retired to winter in Syria, and there to 
await his son, vPho was coming from Cajsar in Gaul, 
with the decorations that he had gained by his 
valour, and with a thousand picked horsemen. This 
seemeij to be the first blunder of Crassus, or, at 
least, it was the greatest blunder that he committed 
next to the expedition itself ; for he ought to have 
advanced, and to have secured Tabylon and Se- 
leuceia, two cities which were alwkys hostile to the 
Parthians ; instead of which he gave his enemies time 
to make preparation. The next thing the people 
blamed was his waste of time in Syria, which was 
employed more for purposes of money profit, than 
for military purposes ; for he did not occupy him- 
self in reviewing the numbers of his troops, nor 
establishing games to keep the soldiers in exercise, 
but he busied himself about estimating the revenues 
of cities, and he was for many days with weights and 
scales in his hands among the treasures of the 
goddess in Hierapolis, and, after requiring from the 
towns and princes contingents of men, he would re- 
mit his requisitions for a sum of money ; by all which 
he lost his reputation, and fell into contempt. The 
first sign that happened toihim proceeded from this 
goddess herself, whom some consider to be Aphrodite 
(Venus), and others Hera (Juno); others again 
believe her to be tlie cause that has supplied from 
moisture the seeds for all things, and nature, and the 
power that has pointed out the source of all good 
things for men ; for, as they were going out of the 
temple, young Crassus first stumbled at the gate, 
and then his father fell upon him. 

16. AYhile Crassus was getting together his forces. 
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out of the winter quarter, there came ainbassadora 
from Arsaces with a short messag-e. They said, if 
the army was sent by the Romans, there was nothing 
but war without truce, and without any terms ; but, 
if Crassus, contrary to the wish of. his country, as 
they heard, had brought arms against the Par- 
thians and occupied territory for his private profit, 
Arsaces would act with moderation, and would take 
pity on the old age of Crassus, and give up to the 
Romans the men whom he had in his power, and 
who were rather under guard themselves than keep- 
ing guard over others. Crassus haughtily replied, 
tliat he would give an answer in Seleuceia ; on 
whicliYagises, the oldest of the ambassadors, smiled, 
and, showing the palm of his hand, said, From here, 
Crassus, hair will grow before you see Seleuceia." 
The ambassadors now returned to Hyrodes, to in- 
form him tliat he mu5t be ready fof war. From the 
cities of Mesopotamia, in which there were Roman 
garrisons, some soldiers who made their escape at 
great hazard, brought reports that caused much 
anxiety, having been eye-witnesses of the numbers of 
the enemy, and of their mode of attacking the cities ; 
and, as is usual, they magnified everything which 
they reported. ‘^When the enemy pursued,” they 
said, “ no man could escape from them, and when 
they fled, they could not be overtaken ; that strange 
missiles preceded the appearance of the enemy, and 
before one could see who sent them, they pierced 
through every thing that they struck ; and, as to the 
arms of the mailed soldiers, some were made to push 
tlirough every obstacle, and others to give way to 
nothing.” When the soldiers heard this, their 
courage sank ; for they had been led to believe 
that the Parthians did not differ at all from the 
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Armenians and Cappadocians, whom Lucullus 
plundered and robbed till he was weary, and they 
thoug^ht that the hardest part of the war would be 
a long- march, and the pursuit of men who would 
not come to oloae quarters ; but now, contrary to 
their hopes, they were in expectation of a contest and 
great danger, so that some of the officers thought 
that Crassus ought to §top, and again submit to their 
deliberation the general state of affairs. Among 
these was Cassius the queestor. The seers, also, in 
gentle terms showed that bad and unfavourable signs 
were always prognosticated to Crassus by the victims. 
But Crassus paid no attention to them, nor to those 
who advised anything else except to move on. 

19. But Crassus was in no small degree encou- 
raged by Artaba^es the king of the Armenians, 
who came to the camp with six thousand horsemen. 
These were saidfo be the guards and attendants of 
the king ; and he promised ten thousand men 
clothed in mail and thirty thousand infantry, who 
were to be maintained at his own cost. He attempted 
to persuade Crassus to invade Partbia through Ar- 
menia ; for, he said, the army would not only have 
abundance of provision in its march through the 
country, by reason of him supplying them, bot would 
also advance safely, having in tlieir front many 
mountains and continuous hills, and ground unfa- 
vourable for cavalry, in which alone lay the strength 
of the Parthians. Crassus was well enough satis- 
fied with the zeal of the king and the splendour of 
the proffered aid ; but he said he would march 
through Mesopotamia, where he had left many 
brave Homans ; upon this the Armenian went 
away. As Crassus was taking his army over at the 
Zeugma, many extraordinary claps of thunder broke 
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around, and many flashes of lightning came righ^t 
in front of the army ; and a wind, mingled with cloud 
and hurricane, falling on the raft, broke up and 
crushed to pieces a large part of it."* The spot also, 
on which Crassus intended to encamp, was struck 
with two thuTiderbolts. A horse, belonging to the 
general, which was caparisoned in splendid style, 
violently dragged along the man who held the 
reins, and, plunging into the stream, disappeared. 
It is said also, that the first eagle which was raised, 
turned round Spontaneously. Added to this, it 
happened that, as they were giving out the rations 
to the soldiers, after crossing the river, lentiles 
and salt were given first, which the Romans con- 
sider to be symbols of lamentation, and are accus- 
tomed to place before the dead ; and, as Crassus 
was haranguing the soldiers, an expression escaped 
him which greatly alarmed the army. He said he 
would destroy the raft over the river, that no one 
among them might return ; and, though he ought, 
upon seeing the imprudence of his words, to have 
recalled what he had said and explained it to the 
soldiers, he neglected to do so, through hii^ arrogant 
temper. Finally, when he was offering the usual 
expiatory sacrifice, and the priest had put the vis- 
cera into his hands, he tiirew them away, on w hich, 
observing that the standers-by were greatly dis- 
turbed, he said, with a smile, ^‘Such is old age i 
but no arms at least shall drop from its hands.” 

20. After this he advanced along the river, with 
seven legions and nearly four thousand horsemen, 
and almost as many light-armed troops as horsemen. 
Some of the scouts now returned, from their ex- 
ploration, and reported that the country was clear 
of men, and that they had fallen in w ith the tracks 
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of many horses, which indicated that they had turned 
about and were retreating-. This gave Crassus still 
better hopes, and made the soldiers completely de- 
spise the Parthians, who, as they supposed, would 
not come to close quarters. However, Cassius 
again had some conversation with Crassus, and 
advised Jiim at least to give his troops rest in some 
of the garri^ined citjes, till he should get some 
certain inforr^tion about the enemy ; but if he 
would not do this, to advance towards Seleuceia 
along the river. He urged that ftie boats which 
carried the provisions would furnish them with sup- 
plies by stopping at the places of encampment, and 
that, by having the river as a protection against 
being hemmed in by the enemy, they M ould always 
be able to fight them on fair terms. 

2 1 . While Crassus was considering and reflecting 
on these matters, there comes an Arab chieftain, 
Ariamnes by name, a cunning and faithless man, 
and of all the misfortunes that were by chance 
combined to ruin the Romans the chief and crowning 
mischief. Some of them who had served with 
Pompeius knew him as one who had received favours 
from Pompeius, and was supposed to be a friend to 
the Romans ; but he now came to Crassus with 
a treacherous intent, and With the privity of the 
royal generals, to try if he could draM' him far 
away from the river and the foot of the hills, into 
a boundless plain, where he might be surrounded 
by the enemy ; for nothing was further from the 
intentions of the Parthians than to attack the Ro- 
mans right in front. Accordingly, the barbarian 
coming to Crassus (and he w^as a plausible talker), 
spake in high terms of Pompeius as his benefactor, 
and praised the force of Crassus ; but he blamed 
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]»iin for his tardiness, inasmuch as he was delaying 
and making preparation, as if he would have occa- 
sion to employ arms instead of hands and the most 
active feel, a^gainst an enemy wlio had long been 
trying to get together, as quick a^they could, their 
most valuable property and their best slaves, and 
to move off to the Scythians or Hyrcanians^ And 
yet,’’ he said, “if you intend to fight, you ought 
to press on before the king recovers his courage 
and all his forces are concentrated ; for now Surena 
and Sillaces ha^ e been thrown in your Way to Stand 
the attack, and the king is no where to be seen.” 
But all this was false. For Hyrodes had at first 
divided his forces into two parts, and he was himself 
ravaging Amieiiia to take vengeance on Artavasdes ; 
but he sent Surena against the Romans, not because 
he despised them, as some say, for it was not con- 
sistent for him to disdain Crassus as an antagonist, 
the first of the Romans, and to war against Arla- 
vasdes, and take the villages of Armenia; but it 
seems that he really feared the danger, and that he 
was on the watch to await the result, and that he 
Wut Surena in the front to try the fortune of a 
battle, and so to divert the enemy. For Surena was 
no person of mean estate : in wealth, birth, and con- 
sideration, he was next <o the king ; but, in courage 
and ability, the first of the Parthians of his time 
and, besides all this, in stature and beauty of person 
he had no equal. He used always to travel, when 
he was on his own business, with a thousand camels 
to carry his baggage, and he had following him two 
hundred carriages for concubines ; and a thousand 
mailed horsemen, with a larger number of light 
cavalry, escorted him ; and he had, in all, horse- 
men, clients, and slaves, no less than ten thousand. 
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Now by hereditary right he had the privilege of 
first placing- the diadem on the head of him who 
became king of the Parthiana ; and this very Hy- 
rodes, who had^been driven out, he restored to the 
Parthian empire, and took for him Seleuceia the 
Great, being the first to mount the wall and to put 
to flight with his own hand those who opposed him. 
Though he was not yet thirty years of age at that 
time, he had the first reputation for prudent counsel 
and judgment, by which qualities particularly he 
caused th^ruin of Crassus, who, through his con- 
fidence and pride in the first place, and next through 
his fears and his misfortunes, became a most easy 
victim to fraud. 

22 . The barbarian, after persuading Crassus, drew 
him away from the river, and led him through 
the plains by a track at first convenient and easy, 
but which soon became toilsome ; for it was suc- 
ceeded by deep sand, and plains treeless and water- 
less, not bounded in any direction by any object 
that the eye could reach, so that, not only through 
thirst and the difficulty of the march, was the 
army exhausted, but even the aspect of all arourtd 
caused the soldiers to despond past all comfort, 
seeing neither plant, nor stream, nor top of sloping 
hill, nor blade of grass sprouting or rising through 
the earth, but a bare sea-like wave of desert heaps 
of sand environing the army. Now this of itself 
made the Komans suspect treachery. Messengers 
also came from Artavasdes the Armenian, with a 
message that he was engaged in a heavy struggle 
since Hyrodes had fallen upon him, and that he 
could not send Crassus aid ; but he advised Crassus 
above all things to change his route immediately, 
and, by joining the Armenians, to bring the contest 
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with Hyrodes to a close ; but, if lie would not do 
this, he recommended him to advance, and always 
to avoid encamping- in such places as were adapted 
for the movements •£ cavalry, and fo keep close to 
the mountainous parts : to all whiqh Crassus sent 
no written answer, but, under the influence of pas- 
sion and perverse disposition, he answered, ^tliat he 
had no leisure at present to deal with the Arme- 
nians, but he would come at another time to punish 
Artavasdes for his treachery. Cassius was again 
much dissatisfied* but he gave over advising Crassus, 
who was out of humour with him, tliougli Cassius 
himself abused the barbarian. ‘‘What evil dae- 
mon,” he said, “ vilest of men, brought you to us, 
and by what drugs and witchcraft have you per- 
suaded Crassus to plunge his army into a boundless 
wilderness and an abyss, and to pursue a path more fit 
for a nomadic chief of robbers than for a Roman Im- 
perator?” But the barbarian, who was a cunning 
fellow, with abject servility, prayed him to endure 
a little hunger ; and, while running along with the 
soldiers and giving them his help, he would jeer at 
them in a laughing mood, and say, “ I suppose you 
think that you are marching through Campania, and 
you long for the fountains, and streams, and shades, 
and baths, and taverns ? Have you forgotten that you 
are crossing the confines of the Arabs and Assyri- 
ans?” Thus the barbarian amused the Romans, and 
before his treachery was discovered he rode off, not, 
however without the knowledge of Crassus, after 
making him believe that he would serve the Romao 
army, and put the affairs of the enemy in confusion. 

23. It is said that on that day Crassus did not 
appear, as is the custom of Roman generals, in 
a purple dress, but in black, which he immediately 
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chang'ecl on observing what he had done ; and it is 
also said that the men who carried the standards 
had much difficulty in raising some of them up, for 
they stuclc in the ground as tf they were firmly 
rooted there. Grassus ridiculed all these omens, and 
quickened liis march, urging the infantry tc follow 
after the cavalry, till at last a few of those who had 
been sent forward as scouts, came up, and reported 
that the rest of them had been cut off by the enemy, 
and they had escaped witJi difficulty, and that the 
Parthians were advancing with a large force, and 
full of confidence. This threw all the army into con- 
fusion, and Crassus was completely confounded, and 
began to put his men in order hastily, and with no 
great presence of mind : at first, as Cassius recom- 
mended, he extended the line of the legionary soldiers 
as far as possible in the plain, and making it of 
small depth, in order to prevent the enemy from 
attacking them on the flank, he distributed the 
cavalry on the wings ; but he changed his plan, and, 
drawing his men together, formed them ii#) a deep 
square of four fronts, with twelve cohorts on each 
side. By the side of each cohort lie placed a body 
of horse, in order that no part of the army miglit 
be without the aid of the cavalry, but might make 
the attack equally protected on all sides. He gave 
one of the wings to Cassius, and the other to young 
Crassus; he himself took his station in the centre. 
Thus advancing, they came to a stream railed 
Balissus, which was neither large nor copious ; but 
it was a joyful sight to the soldiers in the midst of 
the drought and heat, and by comparison with the 
rest of their laborious march through a country 
without water. Now most of the commanders 
thought that they ought to encamp and spend the 
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night there, and learn what was the inimber of the 
enemy, and the nature and disposition of their force, 
and so advance against them at daybreak ; but 
Crassus, being prevailed upon by the importunity 
of his son, and the cavalry with him, to advance 
immediately, and engage with the enemy, gave 
orders for the men who required it to eat ariit drink 
in their ranks. And before tjiis could be well ac- 
complished all through the ranks, he led on liis 
men, not slowly, nor halting at intervals, as is usual 
wlien men are marching to battle, but he kept them 
up to a quick, unbroken pace, until the enemy were 
in sight, who, contrary to expectation, did not ap- 
pear to the Komans to be either numerous or for- 
midable ; for Surena disguised his numbers by 
placing the innss of his force behind the front ranks, 
and he prevented tlieir bright armour from being 
seen by ordering his men to cover themselves with 
cloaks and skins. But when they were near the 
Eomans, and the standard was raised by the general, 
first of all they filled the plain with a deep sound 
and a terrific noise ; for the Parthians do not excite 
themselves to battle Avith horns or trumpets, but 
they have hollow instruments, made of skin, and 
furnished with brass belhs, on whicli they strike at 
the same time in varimis parts ; and these instru- 
ments produce a kind of deep and dismal sound, 
eompounrled of the roaring of wild beasts, and the 
harsh crash of thunder ; for tlie Parthians rightly 
judge that of all the senses the hearing is that 
which causes the greatest alarm in the mind, and 
that, when this sense is affected, there is the speediest 
and greatest disturbance in the judgment. 

24. The Romans were startled at the noise, when 
all of a sudden throwing off the covering of their 
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armour the Parthians appeared, with their helmets 
and breastplates flashing like flame, the Margian 
steel glittering sharp and bright, and the horses 
equipped in mail of brass and iron ; but Surena 
was most conspicuous of all, being the tallest and 
handsomest man among them, though his personal 
appearance, owing to his feminine beauty, did not 
correspond to his reputation for courage, for he 
was dressed more in the Median fashion, with his 
face painted and his hair parted, while the rest of 
the Parthians, still keeping to the Scythian fashion, 
wore their hair long and bushy to make themselves 
more formidable. At first the Parthians intended 
to fall upon them with their long spears, and to 
drive the front ranks from their ground ; but when 
they saw the depth of their close-locked ranks, and 
the firmness and stability of the men, they drew 
back ; and while they seemed to be at the same 
time dispersing themselves and breaking their 
ranks, they threw themselves around the square 
before the Eomans were aware of it. Crassus 
ordered the light-armed troops to spring forward ; 
but they had not advanced far before they were 
met by a shower of arrows, which galled them, 
and they ran back for shelter among the legionary 
soldiers, and caused the beginning of disorder and 
alarm among the Romans, who saw the vigour 
with which the arrows were discharged and their 
strength, for they tore the armour and made their 
way through everything alike, whether hard or 
soft defence. The Parthians, dispersing them- 
selves at considerable distances from one another, 
began to discharge their arrows from all points at 
once, not taking any very exact aim (for the close 
and compact ranks of the Romans did not give a 
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mail the opportunity of missing if he wished it), but 
sending- their arrows wdth vig-orous and forcible 
effect from bows w hich were strong- and large, and, 
owing to their great degree of bending, discharged 
the missiles wdth violence. No^ the condition 
of the Romans was pitiable from the beginning; 
for, if tliey kept their position, they were expos^ 
to be wounded, and if they attempted to close with 
the enemy, they were just as far from doing the 
enemy any harm, and they suffered just as much ; 
for the Parthicfris while retreating still discharged 
their arrows, and they do this most effectually next 
to the Scythians : and it is a most subtle device to 
make their escape from danger while they are still 
fighting, and to take away the disgrace of flight. 

25. The Romans endured so long as they had 
hopes that the Parthians would withdraw from the 
contest when they had discharged their aiTows, or 
would come to close quarters ; but when they per- 
ceived that there were many camels standing tltere, 
loaded with arroivs, and that the Parthians who had 
first shot all their arrows, turned round to the camels 
for a fresh supply, Crassus, seeing no epd to thij, 
began to lose heart, and he sent messengers to his son 
with orders to force the enemy to engage before he 
w^as sujjjounded, for tlia. Parthians were mainly at- 
tacking and surrounding with their cavalry the wing 
commanded by young Crassus, with the view of get- 
ting in his rear. Accordingly, the young man taking 
thirteen hundred horsemen, — a thousand of wdiom 
he had brought from Caesar, — and five hundred 
archers, and eight cohorts of the legionary soldiers, 
who were nearest to him, wheeled about to attack 
the Parthians. But the Parthians, who were mait- 
CBUvring about Crassus, either because they fell in 
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^vith some marshes, as some say, or because it was 
their design to attack Crassus when they had drawn 
liiin os far a.s they could from his father, turned 
round and fled. On this Crassus, calling out that 
the Parthians did not stand their ground, advanced 
with Ceiisorinus and Megabacchus, of whom Mega- 
bacchus was distinguished for courage and strength, 
and Censorinus was a senator and a powerful speaker, 
both of them companions of Crassus, and about the 
same age. The cavalry pursued the enemy, nor did 
the infantry allow themselves to be veft behind, being 
full of alacrity and hope of victory ; for they thought 
that they were victorious and in pursuit : but 
they had not gone far before they perceived the 
stratagem ; for the Parthians, who were supposed to 
be flying, began to face about, and others, in greater 
numbers, joined them. Upon this the Romans halted, 
thinking that the enemy would come to close quar- 
ters with them, as they were only few in number. 
But the Parthians placing their mailed horsemen in 
the front, to oppose the Romans, rode ^i^out them 
with the rest of the cavalry dispersed, antT, by tramp- 
ling the ground, tViey raised from the bottom heajis 
of sand, which threw up such an immense cloud of 
dust that the Romans could neither see clearly nor 
speak ; and, being driven ipto a narrow conmass, and 
falling one on another, they were wounded and 
died no easy nor yet a speedy death, for tortured with 
violent convulsions and pain, and writhing with 
the arrows in them they broke them in the wounds, 
and, by trying to pull out by force the barbed points, 
which had pierced through their veins and nerves, 
they increased the evil by breaking the arrows, amt 
thus injured themselves. Many thus fell, and the 
survivors also were unable to fight ; for, when Pub- 
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lius encourjig-ed them to attack the mailed horse- 
men, tliey showed him that their hands were nailed 
to their shields, and their feet fastened right through 
to the ground, so that they were unable either to fly or 
to defend themselves. However, f ublius cheering 
the cavalry, made a vigorous attack with them, and 
olosed with the enemy ; but the Romans werjB under a 
disadvantage, both as to attack and defence, striking 
with small and feeble spears against breast-platen of 
raw hide and iron, and receiving the blows of long 
spears on the lightly equipped and bare bodies 6f 
the Gauls, for Crassus trusted most to them, and 
with them indeed he did wonderful feats ; for the 
Gauls, laying hold of the long spears, and closing 
with the Partiiians, pushed them from their horses, 
the men , owiHL» to the weight of their armour, being 
unable to stir themselves ; and many of the Gauls, 
quitting their own horses, and slipping under thoso 
of the enemy, wounded them in the belly, and the 
horses springing up through pain, and, at the same 
time, trampling on their riders and the enemy, fell 
dead. The Gauls were most oppressed by the heat 
and thirst, being unaccustomed to both, and they 
had lost most of their horses by driving them against 
the long spears. They were, therefore, compelled 
to retreat to the legionary soldiers, taking with 
them Publius who was barlly wounded. Seeing a 
sandy eminence near, they retreated to it, and 
fastened their horses in tiie middle, and closing 
in their front by close-locking their shields, they 
thought they could thus more easily repel the enemy : 
but it turned out just the other way ; for, while 
they were on the level ground, the front ranks did, 
in some sort, give relief to those who were behind ; 
but on this spot, which raised the men one above 
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another, by reason of the inequality of the ground, 
and placed every one who was in the rear above the 
man in front of him, there was no one who could 
escape, and they were all alike exposed to the mis- 
siles, lamenting, their inglorious and unresisting 
death. There were with Publius two Greeks, who 
belonged^ to the dwellers in those parts in Carrh®, 
Hieronymus and Nicomachus, both of whom at- 
tempted to persuade i^ublius to retire with them, 
and to make his escape to Ichnffi, a city which had 
taken the side of the Romans, and Vas not far off. 
But he replied that no death was so dreadful as 
to make Publius, through fear of it, desert those 
who were losing their lives for his sake, and bade 
them save themselves, and taking leave of them, he 
allowed them to go ; himself being unable to use 
his hand effectually, for it was pierced by an arrow, 
presented his side to his shield-bearer and ordered 
him to despatch him with his sword. They say 
that Ceiisorinus perished in the same way, and that 
Megabacchus killed himself, and all the rest of the 
most distinguished men. The Parthians, ascending 
the hill, transfixed with their spears the survivors ; 
and it is said that not more than five hundred were 
taken prisoners. The Parthians, cutting off the 
head of Publius, immediately rode off' to attack 
Crassus. 

26 . With Crassus matters were thus. After order- 
ing his son to make an attack on the Parthians, and 
receiving intelligence that they were routed to a 
great distance, and were hotly pursued ; seeing also 
that the enemy in front were no longer pressing on 
him so much as before, for most of them had 
crowded to tlie place where young Crassus was, 
he recovered his courage a little, and drawing his 
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forces together, posted them on a sloping ground, 
being in immediate expectation that his son would 
return from the pursuit. Of those who were sent 
by Publius to> his father, when he “began to be in 
danger, the first fell into the hands of the enemy 
and were killed ; and the next, after escaping, with 
great difficulty, reported that Publius wa^lost, if 
he did not receive speedy and sufficient aid from his 
father. Now, Crassus was affected by many con- 
tending feelings at once, and he no longer viewed 
anything with ^ober judgment. Distracted by 
alarm for the whole army, and love of his son at 
the same time, he was urged by one motive to go 
to his aid, and by the other not to go : but finally 
he began to move in advance. In the mean time 
the enemy came up, making themselves more 
formidable by their shouts and pseans, and many 
of the drums again bellowed around the Romans, 
who were in expectation of a second attack. The 
Parthians, carrying the head of Publius fixed on a 
spear, rode close up to the Romans, and, displaying 
it insultingly, asked who v/ere his parents and 
family, for it was not decent to suppose that so 
noble and brave a youth was the son of so cowardly 
and mean a man as Crassus. The sight of this 
broke and unstrung theepirit of the Romans more 
than all the rest of their dangers ; and it did not fill 
them with a spirit for revenge, as one might have 
supposed, but with shuddering and trembling. Yet 
they say that the courage of Crassus on that dread- 
ful occasion shone forth more brightly than ever 
before ; for he went along the ranks, crying out, 
“ Mine alone, Romans, is this misfortune : but the 
great fortune and glory of Rome abide in you, if 
your lives are saved, unbroken and unvanquished ; 
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and, if you have any pity on me, who have been 
deprived of the noblest of sons, show this in your 
fury against the enemy. Take from them tiieir 
rejoicing-, avenge their cruelty ; be not cast clown 
at what has happened, for it is the law that those 
who aim at great things must also endure. Neither 
did Lucullus vanquish Tigranes without loss of 
blood, nor Scipio Antiochus ; and our ancestors of 
old lost a thousand ships on the coast of Sicily, and 
in Italy many Imperatores and generals, not one of 
whom, by being first vanquish^, prevented them 
from vanquishing the victors ; for it is not by good 
fortune that the Roman state has advanced to such 
a height of power, but by the endurance and courage 
of those who meet danger.” 

27 . Though Crassus used such words to encourage 
them, he did not see many eager to follow his ex- 
hortations ; but, by ordering them to shout the 
battle cry, he (discovered the dispirited condition 
of his men, so weak, and feeble, and irregular 
a shout they made ; while the cries on the side of 
the enemy were clear and bold. When the Par- 
thians began the attack, their slaves and clients, 
riding about on the flanks of the Romans, gallecl 
them with their arrows: and the horsemen in 
front, using their long gpears, kept driving the 
Romans into a narrow compass, except those who, 
to avoid ^eath from the arrows, made a desperate 
attempt to rush upon the Parthians ; wlierein they 
did the enemy little damage, but met with a speedy 
death by great and mortal wounds ; for the Partluans 
drove their spears, heavy with iron, against the 
horsemen ; and, from the force of the blow, they 
often went even through two men. After thus fight- 
ing, as dark came on the Parthians retired, saying, 
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that they allowed Cra^ssus a single night to lament 
his son, unless he should take better counsel for hhoa- 
self, and choose rather to come to King Arsaces 
than to be tajcen. The Parthians encamped near 
the Romans, in high hopes. A painful night 
followed to the Romans, who neither paid any atten- 
tion to the interment of the dead, nor care to the 
wounded, and those who were in the agonies of 
death ; but every man was severally lamenting his 
own fate ; for it appeared that they could not 
escape, either if 4hey waited there till daybreak, or 
if they plunged by night into a boundless plain. 
And the wounded caused a great difficulty ; for they 
would be ail obstacle to the quickness of their 
flight if they f^ttenipted to carry them off ; and, if 
they should leave them, their shouts would betray 
ilie attempt to escape unobserved. Though they 
considered Crassus to be the cause of all their 
sufferings, the soldiers still wished to see him and 
heiir his voice. But Crassus, wrapping himself up 
in his cloak, lay concealed in the dark, an example 
to the many of fortune’s reverses, and to the wise 
of want of judgment and of ambition, which made 
him dissatisfied unless he was the first and greatest 
among so many thousands, and think that he 
lacked every thing becsyise he was judged to be 
inferior to two men only. However, Octavius the 
legate, and Cassius, endeavoured to rous^^ncl com- 
fort him ; but, finding that he had entirely given 
himself up to despair, they called together the cen- 
turions and tribunes, and, after deliberating, they 
resolved nut to stay on tlie ground, and they made 
an attempt at first to put the army in motion with- 
out the sound of the trumpet, and in silence. But 
when the soldiers wlio were disabled, perceived 
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that they were going to be deserted, terrible dis- 
order and confusion, mingled with groans and 
shouts, filled the camp ; and this was followed by 
disorder and jDanic as they began to advance, for 
they thought that the enemy was coming upon them. 
After frequently turning from their route, and 
frequently putting themselves in order of battle, 
and taking up the wounded who followed, and then 
laying them down again, they lost much time on 
the march, with the exception of three hundred 
horsemen, with Ignatius at their head, who reached 
Carrhee about midnight. Ignatius, calling out in 
the Roman language to the watch upon the walls, 
and making them hear, told them to tell Coponius, 
the commander, that there had been a great battle 
between Crassus and the Parthians ; and,w ithout say- 
ing more or who he was, he rode otf to the Zeugma, 
and saved all his men ; but he got a bad name fur 
deserting his general. However, the information 
thus conveyed to Coponius was some advantage to 
Cra&sua ; for Coponius concluded that this hasty and 
confused message indicated that he who brought it 
had no good news to report : and, accordingly, he 
immediately ordered the soldiers to arm ; and, as 
soon as he learned that Crassus was on his march, 
he went out to meet him, and, taking charge of him 
and his army, conducteil them into the city. 

28. Tip3Ugh the Parthians during the night dis- 
covered that the Romans were making their escape, 
they did not pursue, but at daybr^k they came upon 
those who were left in the camp, to the number of 
four thousand, and massacred them ; and they rode 
about the plain and overtook many who were there 
rambling about. Four complete cohorts, while it 
was still dark, under the command of Yarguntiiius 
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the leg^ale, got separated from the r&t and tbit 
their way^ and, being surrounded by the Part^ianb 
on an eminence, they fought till .they were^aH 
killed, with the exception of twenty men. The 
]^arthian3, admiring the courage of these twenty 
men, who were endeavouring to push through them 
with their bare swords, made way and allowed them 
a passage through their ranks, and to march slowly 
to Carrhac, A false report reached Surena, that 
Crass us and all j:he men of rank had made their 
escape, and that those who had fled to Carrhse wore 
a mingled rabble not worth notice. Thinking, 
then, that he had lost the end of his victory, but 
being still doubtful and washing to know the truth, 
in order that he might either stay there and besiege 
tlic town, or Ic^ive the people of Carrhse behind and 
pursue Cra-ss”^, he sends one of the men with him, 
who could speak both languages, with instructions 
to approach the w'alls, and in the Roman language 
to call out for Crassus himself or Cassius, and to say 
that Surena wished to have a conference with them. 
The man did as he was ordered ; and when it was re- 
ported to Crassus. he accepted the invitation, and 
soon after there came from the barbariens some 
Arabs who well knew Crassus and Cassius by sight, 
having been in the cam"p before the battle. The 
Arabs, observing Cassius on the wall, said that 
Surena proposed a truce, and offered, if they would 
become friends to the king, to let them go safe, if 
they would leave Mesoj)otamia ; for he considered 
this proposal advantageous to both sides, rather than 
to let matters come to extremities. Cassius accepted 
the proposal, and asked for a place and time to be 
fixed where Surena and Crassus should meet ; the 
men replied that this should be done, and rode off. 
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^9. Now Surena was delighted at the TJoinans 
being besieged, and at day-break he led tlie l\ar- 
thialis against ,tlie city, who, with many insult- 
ing expressions, bade the Romans, if they Avislied 
to have a truce, deliver up to them Crassus anfl 
Cassius in chains. The Romans were vexed at be- 
ing deceived ; and, telling Crassus to give up all 
hopes of aid from the' Armenians as too remote and 
groundless, they prepared to make their escape by 
stealth ; and none of the people of Carrha? were to 
know this before the time came. But Androma- 
chus, that most faithless wretch, heard of it from 
Crassus, who conlided to him the secret, and also tlie 
guidance on the route. Accordingly, all was known 
to the Parthians ; for Andromachus reported to them 
every particular. But as it is not the custom of 
the Parthians to fight in the dark, and indeed 
they cannot easily do it, and Crassus had left the 
city by night, Andromachus contrived that the 
Parthians should not be far behind in the pursuit, 
by leading the Romans first by one route and then 
by another, till at last he brought them out of their 
course into deep marshes and ground full of 
ditches, and thus made the march difficult and cir- 
cuitous to all who fo^owed him ; for there 
were some u ho suspected that Andromaeliiis had 
no honest object in turning and twisting about, 
and therefore did not follow. Cassius, indeed, 
returned to Carrhae ; and when the guides, who 
were Arabs, advised liim to wait till the moon had 
passed the Scorpion, he replied, I fear the Archer 
more than the Scoqiion,” and, saying this, he rode 
off to Syria, with five hundred horsemen. Others, 
who had faithful guides, got into a mountainous 
country, called Siiinaca, and were in a safe position 
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before day -break : they were about five thousand in 
number, and were commanded by a brave mau^ 
Octavius. But day-break found Crassus exposed 
to the treachery of Andromachus in the unfavour- 
able ground’and the marshes. Crassus had with him 
four colinrts of the legionary soldiers, and a very 
few liorsemen, and five lictors, \\ ith whonv he got 
upon the road with great diffieuity just as the 
enemy was falling upon him ; and now being about 
twelve stadia sluy^t of joining Octavius, he fled to 
another hill not so difficult for cavalry nor yet so 
strong, but one that lay below Sinnaca, and was 
coniiecteil with it by a long ridge, which stretched 
through the middle of the plain. Ilis danger was 
apparent to Octavius, who ran before any one 
else with a few men, from the liigher ground to 
aid Crassus, upon which the rest of the men, 
abusing themselves for cowards, rushed forward, 
and, failing on the enemy, and repulsing them from 
the hill, put Crassus in the midst of them, and 
threw their sliields bedbre him, proudly exclaiming 
that there was no Parthian missile which should 
strike the Imperator until all of them had fallen 
in defence of him. 

30. Surena observing that the spirit of the Par- 
Ihians was somewhat dTilled towards the contest, 
and, if the night should come on and the Pouiaiis 
get auiong tlie mountains, they could not by any 
means be overtaken, empioyeci the f dlowing stra- 
tagem against Crassus. Some of the captives were 
let loose, who, in the Parthian camp, had heard 
the barbaiaans saying to one another, in pursuance 
of a concerted plan, that the king did not wish the 
WAr with the Romans to be carried to extremities, 
but desired to have their friendship again, by doing 
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them the favour of treating Crassus kindly. Accord - 
ingly the barbarians stopped fighting ; and Surena, 
with his chief officers, riding gently up to the hill, 
unstrung his bow, and, holding out his right hand, 
invited Crassus to come to terms, saying, that 
Crassus had put the king’s courage and power to 
the test,, though the king did not wish it, and yet 
the king of his own :tree will made the Romans an 
offer of mercy and friendship by being ready to 
make a truce with them if they w ould retire, and 
by giving them the opportunity ol’ a safe retreat. 
Upon Surena saying this the Romans eagerly ac- 
cepted his proposal, and were overjoyed ; though 
Crassus, having been always overreached by their 
fraud, and considering the suddenness of the change 
to be inexplicable, would not listen to them, and 
hesitated. But the soldiers began to call out and 
urge him to accept the terms, and they fell to 
abusing and reproaching him, for wishing to expose 
them to the risk of fighting with those whom he 
did not venture to go to a conference with, even' 
wlien they laid aside their arms. Crassus at first 
attempted to prevail on them by entreaty, and he 
said that, if they would liold out for the rest of the 
day, tliey would be able to march by night through 
the rough and mountain cbuntry, and he pointed 
out to them the route, and entreated tliem not to 
throw away their hopes when safety was so near; 
but, as the soldiers began to be exasperated and to 
clatter their arms and threaten him, he was alarmed, 
and advanced towards Surena, after first turning 
round and merely saying, “ Octavius and Fetronius, 
and you Roman officers who are here, you see that 
I go under compulsion, and you are witnesses that 
I am treated in a shameful way and am under con- 
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strain t ; but^ if you get safe home, tell all the 
world, that Crassus lost his life through the trea- 
chery of the enemy, and was not surrendered by 
Jiis fellow-citbsens.” 

31. Yet Octavius and those about him did not 
stay behind, but descended the hill with Crassus, 
However, Crassus made the lictors who were fol- 
lowing him turn back. Thf; first who met them, 
on the part of the barbarians, were two Greeks of 
half-breed, wli leaping down from their horses, 
made their obeisance to Crassus, and, addressing 
him in the Greek language, urged him to send for- 
ward some persons, who, as they said, would see 
that Surena Idmself and those about him were 
advancing witiiout armour and without their wea- 
pons, Ciassu.s replied, that if he had the least 
(•oncern about his life, he should not have put 
himself into their hands ; however, he sent two 
Ivoscii, brothers, to inquire upon what terms they 
should meet, and how many of them. Surena 
immediately seized and detained the two brothers, 
and he himself advanced on horseback with the 
chief officers, and said, ‘‘ What is this ? the Roman 
imperator on foot while we are riding !” and he 
ordered them to bring a horse to Crassus. Cras- 
sus obscrvcfl that nefther himself nor Surena 
was acting wrong in coming to tiie conference 
according to the fashion of their respective coun- 
tries ; on which Surena said that from that moment 
there was a truce and peace fjetween king llyrodes 
and the Romans ; but tliat it was requisite to advance 
to the river, and there have the agreement put in 
writing j “ for you Romans,” he said, have not a 
veiy^ good memory about contracts ami he held out 
his right hand to CVassus. When Crassus was going 

H 3 
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to send for a horse, Snrena said tliere was no occa - 
eion ; “ for the kinj^ gives you this.’^ At tlie same 
time a horse with golden bits stood close by Crassus, 
and the groom's raised him up and mounted him, 
and then folknyed, tpiickening the horse’s pace 
with blows. Octavius first laid hold of the britlle of 
the hotse, and, after him, Petronius, one of the 
tribunes, and then tl^e rest got round the horse of 
Crassus, endeavouring to stop it, and dragging 
away those who pressetl close upon Crassus on eacli 
side. This led to a struggle and tumult, and 
finally to blows ; Octavius drew his sword and 
killed the groom of one of the barbarians, and 
another struck Octavius from behind and killed 
him. Petronius had no weapon, and, being struck 
on the breast-plate, he leapt down from the horse 
unwounded ; and a Partliiaii, named Pomaxathres, 
killed Crassus. Some say that it was not Pomax- 
athres, but another, who killed Crassus, and that 
Pomaxathres cut off thelicad and right hand when 
Crassus was lying on the ground. Put these are 
rather matters of conjecture than of certain know- 
ledge ; for of those wdio w ere present some fell 
there fighting about Crassus, and the rest imme- 
diately fled baiik to the hill. Uji)un this the Par- 
tliians came and said, tliat Crassus had been pu- 
riisJjed as he deserved, but Surena invited the rest 
to come down and fear nothing : whereupon, some 
of the Romans came down and surrendered, and 
the rest dispersed tliemselves under cover of night, 
of whom a very few^ escaped ; the rest the Arabs 
hunted out, and put to death when they caught 
them. It is said that twenty thousand perished in 
all, and ten thousand were taken alive, 

o2. iSurenas nt the head and hand of Crassus to 
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ITyrurles in ArniPiiia; arulA'J^usinu;' a report to be car- 
ried by inesseng-ers to Sideucida tliat lie was bring- 
ing Crassus alive, lie got ready a kipd of ridieulous 
jiroceasioii vvliieh, in mockery, he called a triumph. 
One of the Roman prisoners who bore the greatest 
resemblance to Crassus, Cains Racciarius, putting 
on a barbarian female dress, and being instructed to 
ansM er as Crassus and Irapetf^tor to those who ad- 
dressed him, was conducted, seateil on a horse, and 
ill front of him rrnmpeters, and some lictors rode 
upon camels ; and there were purses suspended from 
the fasces, and, by th(‘ side of the axes, heads of Ro- 
mans newly cut off. Behind these followed cour^ 
sans of SeleiK (‘ia, singing girls, who ehanted rnaRy 
obscene and ri^iiculous things about the effeminacy 
and coward iee of Crassus. All this was public. 
ButSnrena assembling the Senate of Seleiiceia, laid 
b(‘fnre them certain licentious hooks of the iMilesiaca ' 
of Aristiiles, and, in this matter, at least, there was 
no invention on his part ; for they were found among 
the baggage of Rustius, and they gave Siirena tlie 
opportunity of greatly insulting and ridiculing the 
Romans, because they could not, even when going 
to war, abstain from such things and such books. 
To the Senate of Seleiiceia, however, TT^^sopus ap- 
peared to beaAvise man, "when they saw Sureiia v ith 
the wallet of IVIilcsiaii obscenities in front of him, 
and dragging behind him a Rarthian Sybaris in so 
many w aggons full of concubines, in a manner form- 
ing a counterpart to those vipers and scytalae so 
mutdi talked of, by presenting the visible and the 
front parts formidable and terrific, with spears, and 
bows, and horses, but in the rear of tlie phalanx, 
terminating in harlots, and rattling cymbals, and 
lute-playing, and nocturnal revels with women. 
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Rustiiis, indeed, merits blame, but the Parthiaiis 
were shameless in finding fault with the Milesian 
stories ; for man^ of the kirif^s wlio have reiijrned over 
them, as Arsaei[lae, have been the sons of Milesian 
and Ionian coneubines. 

33. While this was goings on, Hyrodes happened 
to have been reconciled to Artavasde‘s the Armenian, 
j|tid had agreed to receive the sister of Artavasdes 
R wife to his son Pacorus : and there were bampiets 
and drinking-parties between them, and representa- 
tions of many Greek plays ; for flyrodes was not 
a stranger either to the Greek language or the lite- 
rature of the Greeks : and Artavasdes used to write 
tragedies, and speoches, and histories, some ofwhicli 
are pi^s'erved. When the head of Crassus was 
brougffjt to the door, the tables were taken away, and 
a tragedy actor, Jason by name, a native of Tralles, 
chanted that part of the Bacclife of l^iipides 
which relates to Agave. While lie waif^Aeceiv- 
ing applause, Sillaces, standing by the d©or of tlu- 
apartment, and making a reverence, threw the luiad 
of Crassus before the company. The Partliians 
clapped their hands with shouts of joy, and the at- 
tendants, at the command of the king, seated Sil- 
laces, while Jason handed over to one of the mem- 
bers of the chorus the dres^-of Pentheus, and, laying 
hold of the head of Cmssus, and, putting on the air 
of a bacchant, lie sung these verses with great en- 
thusiasm : — 

We bring from a mountain 

A young one new killed to the house, 

A fortunate prey. 

This delighted all the company ; and, w hile tlie fol- 
lowing verses w^ere being chanted, which are a 
dialogue with the chorus. 
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>4. Who hilliMl him ? 

B. Mine is the honour, 

J^^maxathres, spring^in^ up (for lie happened to be 
at the banquet), laid hold of the Head, as if it was 
more appropriate for him to say this than for Jason, 
Jdie king Was pleased, and made Pomaxathres a 
jiresent, according to the fashion of the. country, 
and he gave Jason a talent^ In such a farce as 
this, it is said, that the expedition of Crassus termi- 
nated, just like a tragedy. However, just punish- 
ment overtook flyrodes for his cruelty, and Sureiu 
for his treachery. Not long after Hyrodes put 
Surena to death, being jealous of his reputation. 
Hyrodes also lost his son Pacorus, who was defeated 
by the Romans in a battle ; and, having fallen into 
an illness w hich turned out to be a dropsy, his son, 
Phraates, who had a design on his life, gave him 
aconite. But the poison only operated on the 
disease, which was thrown ofl’ together with it, and 
Hyrodes was thereby relieved ; whereupon Phraates 
took the shortest course and strangled his father. 
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SERTOltlUS. 

• 

Chapter 1. roriune — spontaneity — elcynental things — 
matenal.'] If this is ubscurR, the fault is Plutarch's, 
lijs word for Fortune is tuxt?, which he has often used 
Life of 8ulla. 7''hc word for Spontaneity 
Th^fH^oiiarov, riie Self-moved. The word for I^leniental 
thing's is ra v.coK^ifi^va. Tlic word vTroK^iixivov is used by 
Aristotle to ' griify both the thing of which something is 
predicated, the Subject of grammarians, and for the Siib- 
sta,nce, which is as it were the substratum on which 
actions operate. Aristotle (MetajJn/s. vi. (vii. 3) says 
“ Essence (^ovb-ia) or Being is predicated, if not in many 
ways, in four at least; for the formal cause {rh ti 
and the universal, and genus appear to be the essence of 
ever^^thing ; and the fourth of these is the Substance 
(T(i vTTOKEifiEvoj/y And the Substance is that of whicli 
the rest are predicated, but it is not ])redicated of any 
other thing. And Essemce seems to be especially the 
first Substance; and such, in a manner, matter (vA. 17 ) is 
said to be ; and in another manner, form ; and in a third, 
that which is from these. And I mean by m-atter 
copper, for instance ; and by form, the figure of the idea ; 
and by that which is from them, the statue in the whole,” 
&c. I have translated rh t1 Eli/ai by “ formal cause,” 
as Thomas Taylor htts done, and according to the ex- 
planation of IVendelcnburg, in his edition of Aristotle 
On the Soid^ i- 1, s'' If bs not my business to explain- 
Aristotle, but to give some clue to the meaning of Plu- 
tarch^. 
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The word accidentally'* (Kara rv^rjv'^ is opposed to 
^‘forethought” (-n-poi/oiiz), “design,” “providence.” 
Kow Plutarch conceived Fortune, I do not know; nor 
do I know what Fortune and Chance mean in any hin^ 
guagp. But the nature of the contrast which he intends 
is siitficiently clear for his purpose. 

. Attsis, &c.] As to Attes, as Pausatiias (vii. 17) names 
him, his history is given hy Pausanias, There appears 
to be some confusion in bis story. Herodotus (i, r3H) has 
a story of an Atys, a son of Croesus, who was killiaJ 
while hunting a wild boar ; and Adonis, the favourite of 
Venus, was killed by a wdld boar. It is not known who 
this Arcadian Attcus was. 

Actficon saw Diana naked while she was bathing, and 
waa turned by her into a deer and devourcMl by his dogs. 
(Apollodorus, Biblioth. iii. 4; Ovidius, M ct amor phi \\\, 
155,) The story of the other Actaeon is told hy Plu-' 
tarch (Amafor. A^ar ration es, c. 2). 

The elder Afrieanus, P. Cornelius Scij)io, 
who defeated Hannibal n.c. 202, and the younger Afri- 
eanus, the adopted son of the son of the elder Africaiius, 
who took Carthage n.c. 146. See Life of Tib. (Liic- 
chus, c, 1, Notes. 

los — Smyrna.] los, a small island of the Grecian 
Archipelago, now Nio, is mentioned among the places 
where H Ollier was buried. The name los resembles that 
of the Greek w ord for violet, ion (loi^). Smyrna, one of 
the members of the Ionian confederation, is mentioned 
among the birth-placeg of Hmner. It was an accident 
tliat the name of the town Smyrna was the same as the 
name for myrrh, Smyrna (tr/xupvTj), which was not a 
Greek w ord. Herodotus (iii. 112) says that it was the 
Arabians who procured myrrh. 

PJiilippus^ &c.] This Philippas was the father of 
Alexander the Great. He is said to have lost an eye 
from a wound by an arrow at the siege of Pydna. 

Antigonus, one of the generals of Alexander, was 
named Cyclops, or the one-eyed. He accompanied 
Alexander in his Asiatic expedition, and in the division 
of the empire after Alexander’s death he obtained a 
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share, and by his vin;L)ur and abilities he made himself 
the m[)st |H)W[‘n'iil of tlie surecssors of Alexander. It is 
said that Apelles, who painted the portrait of Antig-onns, 
placed him in protile in order to liide^the defect of the 
OOP eye. An/;ig-oiiiis eh)spd his hnig career at the battle 
of tpsus R.v. 301. where he Mas defeated and killed. 
11 e M’as thi'ii eighty-one years id’ age. 

Pliiturcdrs form is Anoibas. I jiiay have 
sometimes writOMi it Hannibal, Thus mb have Anno 
aiirl Ilariiio. 1 don’t know wliiili is th(' true form. 

J^umcfirs.^ Plulurch has m ritten the Lite of Eiimcnes, 
whom he contra ‘'^with Sertorius. PAimenes was one of 
the generals of A.'exandcr who acrompanied him to Asia. 
After Alexanfler’s death, he obtained for his government 
a pain of Asia Minor bordering on the Euxine, anil ex- 
tending as far laist as Trapezus. The rest of his life is 
full of adventure. He fell into the hands of Aritigonus 
ij.u. 315, who pot hiin to death. 

2. Ad/c.s'hf. j Nursia w as in the eountry of the Sabiiii 
among the Ar)ennines, and near the source of the Nar. 
It is now' Noreia. Tlie MSS. of Plutarc h have Nussa. 

3. Caepio — Chnbri and Jcut\mcsS\ The date is li.c. 
105. See the Life of Marius, c. 10, and Notes. 

Didius.'] Titus Didius and Q,. Caeeilius Metellus N epos 
were consuls ii.v. 98. In ii.c. 97 Didius w as in Spain 
as Proconsul, and fought against the Celtiheri. Gellius 
(ii. 27) quotc.s a jiassage from the Historiac of Sallustius, 
in which mention is made of Sertorius serving under 
Didius in Spain, and the i^haracter of Sertorius is given 
pretty iieaily in the terms of Plidarch, who may have 
used Sallustius as one of his authorities. Didius is men- 
tioned by Cicero, 7Vo Cn. c. 25; anil hy Eron- 

tinus, i. 8. 5; ii. 10. 1 ; and hy Appian (Jberira, c. 99). 
The passage in the text should be translated, “ he was 
sent out under Didius as commander, and wintered in 
Iberia, in C'a.stlo,” &c. Plutarch has used the word 
[rrpaTT/705, whifdi means Praetor; but to make the state- 
ment correct, wc must translate it Proconsul, or com- 
mander, See Life of C^rassus, c. 4, Notes. 

CVzsY/o.] C’astlo, Chastain, or Ca-stulo, is jiluccd on the 
north bank of the IDdis, the Guadalquivir. 
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4. Mar me War.'\ See the Life of Marius, c. 32, 
Notes. The events that arc brieflv'^ alluded to at the end 
of this-chapter are described in the Lives of Marius arul 
Sulla. The battle in the Forum is spoken of in the Life 
of Marius, c. 41. 

5. Four thous(n\d.'\ The same story is told in the 
Life of Marius, c. 44, where it is stated that C'uina and 
Sertorius combined to put these scoundrels out of tho 
way ; but the number that were massacred is not stated 
there. 

6. Marius had diedr\ Comj)arc the Life of Marius, 
C. 45, and of Sulla, e. 28, &c. Ciiina was murdered by 
his soldiers two years after the death of Marius, and in 
his fourth eonsulshij), n.c. 84. The youiiirer Maiiiis was 
Consul in b.c. 82, with Cn. Paj)irius Carljo for his col- 
leajrue. This was Carbo’s third consulship. According 
to Plutarch, Sertorius left Italy after the younger Marius 
W'£LS consul, and therefore not earlier than n.c. 82, unless 
we understand the passage in Plutarch as referring to fJie 
election of Marius, and not to the eoniniencement of his 
consulship. Appian {Civil Wars, i. 8G) places the de- 
parture of Sertorius in the year n.c. 83. 

Proconsul.'] Sertorius had not been Consul, and 
therefore he was not now Proconsul. It is true that a 
man, who had not been consul, might n'ceive the go- 
vernment of a Province with the title of Proconsul (See 
c. 7). Sertorius may have assumed the title. 

7. Master of Rome.] If Sertorius stayed at Home til] 
the younger Marius w^as elected Consul, as Plutarch 
.states in the sixth chapter, he jmobably saw what he 
is here represented as hearing. 

Caius A.nnius.] This Annius siirnamed Lu-scus 
served under Q. Mctellusin the Jugurthine War n.c. 107. 
(Sallust. Jug. War, c. 77.) Sulla gave him the coin - 
inand in Spain with the title of Proconsul n.c. 81. 
An extant medal seems to have been .struck in honour of 
liis Froconsulship. (Eckhel, Poet. JS'urn. Yet. v. 134.) 

Carthage.] This town, which the Homans 
called Nova Carthago, was built by the CarthagiiULins 
at the close of the first Pimle W^ar n.r. 235, and .so 
long as they kept possession of Spain it was their chief 
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Livius (2f). r. 42) desmbts the situation of 
New Carthago, now Cartagiung and one of the best har- 
bours in Hpain. Its jujsition on the S.E. eoast is fa- 
vourable for romiiiuiiieation witli Africti. 

Cilician pirhtfis.^ I'he iiiaribnie ^ towns of Cilieia 
were for a long time the resort of a bold set of seanieii 
and arl venturers who seoured the Mediterranean and 
were as formidable to tlie people of Italy as tire llarbary 
Corsairs were in the nnildle a*-*es. It was one of the 
great imu'it.s of C'n. Ibtinjieius -.Tamms that he cleared 
the seas ot (hesi* scoundrels. 8ec Jaieullus, e. ^7 . 

l*itijussa.'\ 1 u'e two islands ofYviea or Ibiea and 
Formentera, which belong to the Balearic group, were 
sometimes comprehended under the name of the Bity- 
u.ssae or the Bine Islands (Strabo, lt)7, ed. Casaub.). The 
Greeks and Ibuuans called Yvica, Ebusns. Iviea is hilly, 
and the high iMcts are well covered with ])iiie and fir. 

8. G(ides. \ This is tlie olil name of the Straits of 
(lihraltar, which is still nMained in tlu' modern fonn 
Cadiz. Gadeira, which tiic Romans called Gadcs, was 
an old Bhotmieian tow n, on the island of Leon w here 
("ailiz now' slanils. Strabo (j). 108, ed. Casaub.) says 
that Gades in his time (the Id'ginning of tiio ridgn of 
Tiberius) was not iiihoior in po])idatiori to any city ex- 
i‘e])t Rome, and was a plaee of great trade, as it is now. 

Baiiiii.] Idiis river, now the (iuadalnulvir, gave the 
name of Bietiea to one of the three provinces into which 
the Sj)anish Beninsnla was ultimately divided hy the 
Romans for the piii noses ?)f administration. 

Atlantic Sca.^ TJiis was the name for so much of 
the ocean that wasbes tbe west coast of Europe and 
Africa as the Greeks and Romans were acrpuiinted with. 
The Greeks and Romairs had no name fur tlie Medi- 
terranean. 

Atlantic lAands.^ Tiie only islands in the Atlantic 
that correspond to this description are Madeira and Borto 
Santo, hut Borto Santo is forty miles hi^th-ea.st of Ma- 
deira. The distaiKu* of Madeira from the coast, of Africa 
is about 400 miles or about 4000 stadia, d^lie climate of 
Madeira is very tenqim'ate ; the thermometer seldom 
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sinks below 60 ^, thouffh it sometimes rises as high as 90 ° 
of FahfOnheit. On the high and njountainous jjarts there 
heavy dews, and rain falls at all seasons. Owin^ to 
the variety of surface and elevation the island produces 
both tropicyil products and those of temperate countries. 
The fame of this happy region had spread to all parts 
of the antient world, though wc cannot safely conclude 
that the isUnds were known by report to Ilonier. Horace 
in his 16th £Jpode is probably alluding to these islands 
when he is speaking ot the Civil Wars and of flying from 
their horrors in those beautiful lines : 

Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus ; arva beata 
Petamus arva divites et insulas, &c. 

Homer.'] The passage is in the fourth book of the 
‘ Odyssey/ v. 563, and is rpjoted by Strabo (p. 31) ; 

And there in sooth man’s life is easiest; 

Nor snow, nor raging storm, nor rain is there, 

But ever gently breathing gales of zephyr 

Oceanus sends up. 

Strabo in another passage expresses an opiniQjjj^^t the 
Elysian fields were in the southern parts of ^ja^^That 
would at least be a good place for them. • 

9. Moorish kingdem..] This region is fne Mauri- 
tania of the Roman Geographers, the modern Maroeco, 
and the lowm of Tigennis is the Roman Tingis, the 
modern Tangier, which is on the Atlantic coa-st of Africa, 
south-south-east of Gades. The circumstance of Tingis 
being attacked show s that the African campaign of Ser- 
torius was in the north-w estern part of Maroeco. Strabo 
mentions Tinga (p. 825). See also Plin. H. N. 1. 

.AriitEm.] The story of this giant is in the mythogra- 
yjhers. Tumuli are found in many parts of the old and 
new world, and it seems probable that they were all 
memorials to the dead. The onl}" surprising thing in 
story is of the body ; which each man may 

explain in his^P^i way. There are various records in 
antient writers enomioua bones being found. Those 
found at Tegea under a smithy, which were supposed to 
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be the bones of Orestes, were seven cubits long (Hero- 
dotus, i, 6fl), little more than the ninth part of the' 
dimensions of Antaeus : but Antaeus was a giant and 
Orestes was not. See Strabo’s remarks on this story [p. 
829). 

Juha^^ See Life of Sulla, c. 17. I am not sure 
that 1 have given the right meaning of this passage. 
Plutarch may mean to say that he has said so much on 
this matter in honour of Juba. 

10. Great misfortunes^ &C.J I have translated! this 
passage literally and kept the word daemon, which is the 
best way of cnal ling the reader to judge of the meaning 
of the text. It '^hc word “ daemon” is here translated 

fortune,” it may mislead. A like construction to the 
words Tip cruyttgETajSaAeZv rb ^dos occurs in the Life 

of Lucullus, c. 39. The meaning of the whole passage 
must be considc/cd with reference to the sense of daemon, 
which is exohnned in the notes to the Life of Sulla, 
c. G. 

Lusitani.'] The Lusitani occupied a part of the 
modern kingdom of Portugal. 

11. Deer.'\ This story of the deer is told by Fron- 
tinus {Stratagem, i. 11, 13), and by Gellius (xv. 22). 

12. Cotta.'] He was of the Aurelia Gens. 

Mellaria.] Is a small town on the coast east of the 

mouth of the Baetis (Guadalquivir) and near the Straits 
of Gibraltar. The channel must be the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

Fufidius.] This is undoubtedly the right name, though 
it is cormpted in the MSS. Sec the various readings in 
Sintenis, and SuUa (c. 31), to which he refers. IIow- 
cver, the corrupt readings of some MSS. clearly show 
what the true reading is. 

Lucius Domitius.] Sintenis reads Domitius Calvisius. 
But it should be Calvinus : Calvinus was a cognomen of 
the Domitii. (See Livius, Epitome., lib. 90.) The j>er- 
8on who is meant is L. Domitius Ahenobaibiis. He fell 
in this battle on the Guadiana, where he was defeated 
by Hirtuleius. (Drumann, GeschieJite Roms, Aheiio- 
barbi, 19.) 
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The true name of Thoranius is Thorius. 

"v Tke,^ther Iberia.'] That is the province which the 
fij<MnanaI|j^led Tarraconensis, from the town of Tarraco, 
Tarra^na. The TatracKj^nensis was. the north-eastern 
part of the Spaniel peninsula. 

Mttellus.] This was Q. Mctcllus Pius the son of 
Numirliciis, w^ho was banished through the artifices of 
C, Marius. (Life of Marius, c. 7, &c.) He w as Pro- 
consul ib "Spain from u.c. 7S to 72, and w as sent there 
in consequence of the success of Sertorius against Cotta 
and Fufidius. 

Ltucius JManlius.] Some critics read Lucius Lolllus. 
See the various readings in Sintenis j his name w as L. 
Manilius. 

Narho in Gaul.] I should rather have translated it 
“Gaul about Narbo.” Plutarch means the Roman Pro- 
vince in Gaul, which was called Narbon crisis, ^rom the 
town of Narbo Martins. 

Pompeius Mugnvs.] Commonly called PWmpey the 
Great, whose name occurs in the Lives of Sulla, Lu- 
cullus, and Crassus, Plutarch has written his Life at 
length. 

13. Theophrastus.] Probably the philosopher and 
pupil of Aristotle. 

Ijangobritae.] Some writers w ould connq|jtthis name 
of a people with Langobriga the name of a place. Thei c 
were two places of the name it is said, and one is placed 
near the mouth of the Douro. It is useless to attempt 
to fix the position of the Langobritae from what Plu- 
tarch has said. » 

Aqumius,] Or Aquinus or Aquilius. Cornelius 
Aquinus was his name. 

14, Osca.] Osca w'as a town in the north-cast of 
Spain, probably Huesca in Aragon. Mannert observes 
that this school must have greatly contributed to fix 
the , Latin language in Spain. Spain how^ever already 
contained Roman settlers, and at a later period it eon- 
tained numerous Roman colonies : in fact the Peiiintula 
WEL3 completely Romanized, of which the Spanish lan- 
guage and the establishment of the Roman Law^ in Sj)ain 
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are the still existing evidence. The short-lived school 
of kSertorius could not have done much towards fixing the 
Latin language in Spain. 

Sullae.~\ The Holla was of a round form. See the 
copy ol‘ one from the British Museum tn Smith’s ‘ Diet, 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities.’ Kaltwasser refers to 
Plutarch’s Life of Romulus, c. 20, and his ‘ Roman 
Questions,’ Part 3, in which he explains what the 
Bulla is. • 

Dei^otjmr\ The Greek word wnTcttnrefirij signifies a 
“pouring out.” Kaltwasser "pfers to a passage in 
Caesar’s ‘ Gallic War,* iii. 22, in which he speaks of 
the “ devoted ” (‘devoti), whom the Aquitani called 
Snldurii. As the Aquitani bordered on the Pyrenees 
it is not surprising that the like usage prevailed among 
them and the Iberians. 

15. Perpainn Vento.'] The orthography is Perpema, 
as h proved l»y inscriptions. M. Perperna, the grand- 
lather of this !^erp(?.ma, was consul n.c. 130 (See Life 
of Tib. (iracchus, c. 20, Notes). The son of M. Per- 
])prna also was consul b.c. .92 : he did not die till n.c. 
-:19, and consequently survived his son, this Perperna of 
Plutarch. Perperna Vento had been Praetor. He 
associated himself with Lepidus after the death of Sulla, 
and was like M. Lepidus driven from Rome (Life of 
^iilla, c, 34, Notes). 

IG. Ihei' River.'] This is the Ebro, which the Ro- 
mans called Ibenis, the large river which flows in a 
south-east direction and enters the Mediterranean. 

It seems that Plutarch Sere means the nations between 
the Ebro and the Pyrenees, or the modern Aragon, 
Navarre, and Catalonia. 

Tv’o Horses.] ''fhc story is told by Frontinus, 
Stratogemata., i. 10, as Kaltwasser observes, and again 
in iv. 7, in the very same words. It has been often re- 
marked that Iloratiiis probably alludes to this story (ii. 
Rpist. 1, 45). 

17. Cftnricotani.] The Tagonius is either the Tagus 
(Tajo) nr a branch of that large river, on the banks ol 
which the Carpetani are placed by geographers, who also 
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mark Caraca, a position on the Henarcs, a braneh of the 
Tagus. If Caraca represents the country of the Chari- 
catani, the Tagonius is the Nares or Henares, on which 
Stood Complutum, the modern Alcalii dc Henares. But 
all this is merely conjecture. 

18. Lauron.^ . Lauron is placed near the coast and 
near the outlet of the Sucro river, the modern Xiicar. 
There w'as also a tow n Sucro near the mouth of the Sucro. 
Appian \Civil Wara^ i. 109) says that when the city 
was captured, a soldier attempted violence on a woman 
(TTctpa ^iJcTii')^ who tore out his eyes wdth her fingers. 
Sertorius, who knew that the whole qohort was addicted 
to infamous practices, put them all to death, though they 
were Romans. Frontmus {^Stratagem, ii. h^'* long 
account of this affair at Lauron, for which li&^$]g^tes 
Livius, who says that Pompeius lost ten thous^d,;^cii 
and all his baggage. 

Pompeius began his Spanish campaign n.r. 76. 

19. 2\iitia.'] These names arc very uncertain in 
Plutarch. Tuttia may be the Turia, now' the (iuada- 
laviar, the river of Valencia, the outlet of which is 
about twenty-five miles north of the outlet of the Sucro. 
Other readings arc Duria and Dusia (See the notes of 
Bintenis). If these rivers arc properly identified, this 
campaign was carried on in the plains of the kingdom of 
Valencia. Tutia is mentioned by Florus (iii. 22) a.s one 
of the Spanish towns which surrendered to Pomj)eius 
after the death of Sertorius and Perperna. 

Kaltwasser refers to Frontiniis, w ho speaks of one 11 ir- 
tuleius or Hcrculeius dn some editions, as a general of 
Sertorius who was defeated by Metellus {Stiatagnn, 
ii. 1). In another passage (ii. 7) Frontinus states that 
Sertorius during a battle being informed by a native that 
Hirtuleius had fallen, stabbed the m^in that he might not 
Carry the. news to others and so dispirit his soldiers. 
Plutiirch (Life of Pompeius, c. 18) states that Pompeius 
defeated Herennius and Perperna near Valentia, and 
killed above ten thousand of their men. This is ap- 
parently the same battle that Plutarch is here speaking of. 

Pompeius.~\ See the Life of Pompeius, c. 19; and 
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Appian (Cm7 JVarSj i. 110), who states that the battle 
took place near the town of Sucro (which would be the 
more correct translation of the text of Plutarch) and 
that the wing which Ferperna commanded w'as defeated 
by Metellus. • ^ 

This L. Afraniua is the’ man whom Cicero 
calls “ Auli filius” (.4d Attic, i. 16), by which he 
meant that he was of obscure origin. He was consul 
with Q. Metcllus Celer n.c. 60. Afranius and Petrcius 
coininanded for Pompeiiis in Spain n.c. 4[), but C. Julius 
Caesar coni[)ellefl them to sui render, and pardoned them on 
the condition tlkiL^hey should not again serve against him. 
Afranius broke nis promise and again joined Pompeius. 
He was in the battle of Thajisus in Africa n.c. 46, and 
after the defeat he attempted to escape into Mauritania, 
but w'as caughi and given up to Caesar, and shortly after- 
wards })ut to flcath by the soldiers. 

20. Th.<d Vr67\] A])pian ( Wars^ i. 110) has the 
same story aOout the deer being found. 

21. Seguntum'] or Saguntia, as it is written^in Appian 
(i. 110). Il is not certain what ])lace is meant. Some 
critics would read “ in the plains of the Saguntini,” by 
w hich might be meant the neighbourhood of Saguntum, a 
town on the cast coast between the mouths of the Ebro 
and the Xiicar, w hieh was taken by Hannibal in the second 
Punic War. (Liv. 21. e. 15.) The maps plane aSegontia 
on the Tagonius, another on the Salo (Aalon) a branch of 
the Ehro, anti a Saguntia in the country of the Vacc.aei 
on a northern branch oi* the Douro. Pompeius in his 
letter to the Senate sjteaks of the capture of t^ c«mp of 
Sertorius near Sucro, his defeat on the Durius, and the 
ca])ture of Valentia. If the Durius be the Douro, this 
Segontia may he one of the towns called Segontia in the 
north-w est of Spain. But the Durius may be the Turia, 
tJie river of Valentia, and Segontia may be Saguntum. 
The fact of Pompeius wintering among the Yaccael is' 
j)crha}»s in favour of a north-west Segontia; but still 1 
think that Saguntum was the battle-held. This battle is; 
mentioned by Appian (^Civil Warn, i. 110), who says- 
that Pompeius lost six thousaiM men, but that Metellua 

ifhd'es^i^rj.r^ h w'ho 'nslt pihnvc. 
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.] The Vaccaei occupied part of the country 
immediately north of the Durius (Douro) ; but the limits 
f^not be accurately defined. 

Pomp€itLs.~\ Compare the Life of Liicullus, r. 5, and 
the Bite of Crassus, c. 11. 

The letter of Pompeius to the Senate is in the third 
book of the Fragments of the Roman History of Sal- 
lustius. The letter concludes with the following words, 
which Plutarch had apparently read: ‘^Fgo non rem 
familiareni modojverum etiam hdem i*oiisoni[)si Reliqui 
VOS e^tis, qui nisi subvenitis, invito et ])rap(lie(’ot(' niF*, 
e*.ercitus nine et cum eo omne bell am Hispaniac in 
Italiam transgredientur.” 

22. Imperator ^ This appears to be the event which 
is described in the fragment, of the Second book of the 
History of Sallustius, wtiich is prescrveil by Macrobius, 
Satw'nalia^ ii. d, in the chapter “ De Luxu.” 

Fic^on’fts.] Compare the Liie of Sulla, c. 11. 

23. Treaty with Siiila.'] See the Life of Sulla, c. 24 

24. P^^ium.'\ Kaltw^asser quotes Reiske, who ob- 
serves that Plutarch, who wrote under the ex- 
presses' himself after the fashion of bis age, the 

Roman Caesars lived on the Palatine. 

The treaty with Mithridates was made a.c. 75. This 
Marius is mentioned in the Lite of Lueullus, v. >' 


Appian {^M^ithridatic PFr/r, e. (18) calls liirn Marcus 
VariuB, and also states that Sertorius agreed to give 
Mithridates, Asia, Bithynia, Pa()hlagonia, Cappailoria, 
and Galatia. In the matter of Asia the narratives of i'lu- 


tarch ftu^^ppiim are directly opposed to one another. 

jyLith^aates^ after assisting . This may be literally 
rendered “Marcus Marius together with whom Mithri- 
dates having captured some of the Asiatic cities f Kalt- 
wasser renders it, “in connection with him (Marcus 
Marius) Mithridates conquered some towns in Asia.” 
But the context shows that Marcus Marius was to be 


considered the principal, and that the towns were not 
conquered in order to^ given to Mithridates. 

' Pvbficani.'] Compare the Life of Lueullus, c. 20. 

25. Oscfl.] Appian^Cim/ PFars, i. 112) d<|es not 
mention this massacre of the Iberian boys ; but he states 
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that Sertorius had become odious to the Romans whom 
he now distrusted, and that he employed Iberians inatefUl 
of the Romans as his body-puard. lie also adds that 
eliaraf t[>r of Sertorius was changed, that he gave himself 
up to wine and women, and waa continually sutUdning 
defeats. '^J'liese circumstances and fear i'or his own life, 
iit eording t[) Appiun, led Perperna to conspire againat 
Sertorius (i. lid). , 

L'd. (x/’firfifUfs.'] Perhaps Octavius Graeiraus, as the 
iiaiue api'f'ai's ui Froniiniis ii. 5, 31), 

27. [>j' i.ui convcrjiahon,^ ttj ^paSurrjTi rrjs 

AaAcui\ i lie iiiLiiiiiiig of thi'se vvords may be doubtful ■ 
but wind I hii^ ‘ givim i.s ])erhap3 consistent with the 
Cireek, and with the cireuinstances. There was some 
hesitation about beginning the attack, and the flagging 
of the eonversation was a natural eonsequenee. 

Sertorius was murdered n.c. 72, in the consulship of 
L. (follius PuMieola nid (Jn. Cornelius Lcntulus Clo- 
dianus, the eighth year of his command in Spain. 
(Liviu-s, /7/j‘ , ht) ' y^eeordingly this placM the com- 
nu 7u ! Wit < ' Ids ta nmand in n.c. HD; but m? went to 
Spain in n.*'. 82 or rv the end of n.c. 83. See Notes on 
c. (). Appian (C?r/Y R7/rs’, i. 114) states that when the 
will of Sertorius was optaied, it was discovered that ho 
had placed Pcrpiwna among his hered^s, a eirciimstanoe 
which throws iloubt on the assertion of Appian that 
Pt'rperna was afraid that Sertorius intended to take his 
'ile Ap}uaii adds that wlien this was kRow-i, it created 
gr at enmity against Pei’perna among hiail'ollowers. . 

Plutarch’s estimate of Sertorius may be jgi^^urable 
one ; yet he does not omit to mention that dKjff big Jife 
which w as most blamable, the massacre of the youths fli 
Osca Prom the slight indications in Frontinus, who 
found some material for on Military Stratagems 

in the campaigns of Sertorilijl^l^nd from other passage^i 
w e may collect that, however mild the temper of Sertorkld 
was, circumstances must often have compelled him to 
acts of severity and even cruelty. The difficulties of his 
position can only be estimated when we reflect on the 
nature of a campaign in many p#ts of Spain and the kind 

1 2 
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soldiers he had under him. Promptitude and decision 
inhere among- hia characteristics ; and in such a warfare 
promptitude and decision cannot be exercised at the time 
when alone they jire of any use, if a man is swayed by 
my other considerations than those of prudence and 
aecessity in the hour of danger. A general who could 
stab one ol’his own men in the heat of battle, to prevent 
him dispiriting the ajniy by nows of a loss, proved 
that his judgment was as clear as his detcrmiiiatiijn was 
resolved. 

Plutarch’s narrative is of no value as a campaign, anil 
[lis apology must be that he^was not waiting a canij)aig^n, 
out delineating a man's character. Drumanii ( (Tvsvhichts 
Homs^ Pompeius, p. 350, &.c.j has atteinjjted to give a 
connected history of this campaign against Sertorius, an'l 
he has probably done it as well as it cun be done with 
such materials as we possess. Tlic map of Aiiiient 
Spain and Portugal, published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, will be usidul for reading 
the sketch in Drumann. Plutarch had no good map, and, 
as already observed, he was not writing a campaign. Some 
modem historical w'riters, who have niuj>s, seem to have 
made very little use of them ; and tludr narrative of 
military transactions is often as confused as riutai ch’sS. 

The nature of Guerilla warfare in Spain may be Iqii^ed 
from the history of the Peninsular War. Tlic difti^iifees 
of a cam])aign in Navarre and the Basrpie jiroving^j^are 
well shown in the cani|^)aigns of Zutiialacarregui, the 
Carlist chief, a modern Sertoi*iiis, whose extraordinary 
career >u|||^ut short by a chance ball boiore the walls of 
Bilbao, ^IIRSS. (Henningsen, Tlte most strikiny Invents 
jf a TwelvemOiitli s Campaign with Zumalacarregui^ 
London, 1836.) 

27. Metellus marched 4o another part of Spain, and 
left Pompeius to deal witli Perperna. According In 
Appian’s narrative the decisive action between Pompeius 
ind Perperna took place “ on the tenth day,” probably 
the tenth from the ij^ath of Sertorius. Pompeius would 
not see Perperna after he was taken, and prudently put 
him to death. “ The death of Sertorius/’ says Appian, 
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*' was tho end of the Spanish war, and it is pi'obable 
that if Sertorius had lived it would not have be[:ii ter^ 
minatcd so soon or so easily.” 


LUCULLU* 

1. The complete name of Liiculliis was L. Licinius 
Lucullus. The Lieinii were a plebeian Gens, to which 
belnng-ed the Luculli, Crassi, Muracnae, and othei*9, 
Lucius Licinius Lucullus, the {^randfather of Plutarch’s 
Lucullus, was tti-^ son of Liii Licinius Lucullus, who was 
Curule Acdile n.c, 202, and the first who gave nobility 
to his family. This grandfather of Lucullus was consul 
n.c. 151 with P. Postumius Albinus. He conquered 
the Vaccaei, Cantabri, and other nations of op^n, 
hitherto unknown to the lloiiians. Appian {Therxea^ 
e. 52) gives ao instance of his cruelty and perfidy in 
his Spanish wa’’ L. Licinius Lucullus, the father, was 
ju’aetorB.c, 103. Inn c. 102 hf‘ went to take the command 
against the slaves w^ho w'cre in rebellion in Sicily under 
Athen^on. lie conducted the war ill, and on his return 
he 'was prosecuted for j)eculatif)n and convirled. His 
punishment was exile. It is not known what the oftenee 
was that Servilius was charged with. 

J^Tetellus.] This Metellus was the conqueror of Ju- 
gurtha : he was consul n.c. 101). Sec the Life of 
Marius, c. 7. Ilis sister Caecilia was the wife of L. 
Licinius Lucullus, the father of Plutarch’s Lucullus : 
she w as also the mother of Marcus the brotheMI^’ Lucius 
Lucullus. 

Sulla — ]\Iemoirs.~\ ►See Life of Sulla, c. 6. 

As a sti'uch tunny. ^ This line is also quoted by Plu- 
tarch in his Treatise ‘ De Sera Numinis Vindicta/ C. 10. 

Hortensius.~\ I should have translated the Greek 
W’ord (SiKoAdyos) “orator.” Jurist in Plutarch is vo^o5Ei«rr7jr 
(Plutarch, JI'/a GVaccMw, c. 9) or voyui/cds. Quintus 
Hortensius Ortalus, the orator, waff-a friend and rival of 
CiceiT), w^ho often speaks of him. He began his career 
as a pleader in the courts at the age of nineteen and 
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continued his practice for forty-four years. (^Snitus^ 
C. 64, and the note in H. Meyer’s edition.) 

Sisenna.'} L. Cornelius Sisenna, a man of patrician 
family, was praetor b.c. 119, and in the next year he 
was governor of Sicily. He and llortensius defended 
C. Verres against CJipero. lie WTote the history of the 
Marsic war and. of the war of Sulla in Ifbly, which he 
continued ^to the death of Sulla. The historical work of 
Sallustius bep-an where that of Sisenna ended. Cicero 
{DeLegg. i. 2) says that Sisenna w'a.s the best historical 
writer tliat had then appeared at Rome. He wrote 
other works also, and he tnjpislated irfLo’ Latin the lew d 
stories of Aristides the Milesian. (Plutarch, Crassus^ 
c. 32 ; Ovidius, Tristia, ii. v. 443.) 

See Cicero, Srutus, c. 64, and the notes in Meyers 
e^ion ; Krause, Vitae et Frag. Vet, Hhtor. Homan,. 
p. 299. 

Marsic Thar.] It apjiears from this that the Jlistory 
of the Marsic war by Lucullus w'as extant in the time of 
Plutarch. Cicero {Ad Attic, i. 19) mentions this Greek 
history of Lucullus. 

Marcus.'] This Marcus was adopted by M. T^^mtkis 
Varro, whence after his adoption hi* was calU^^lK^E;- 
rentius Varro Lucullus. The curule iicdilesJj^Mf the 
two brothers bclongfs to the year n.c. 79, anoipP’^fevent 
is here placed, after Plutarch’s fashion, not in the proper 
place in his bio^raphy^ but the story is told incidentally 
us a characteristic ofLui-ullus. I have cxjircsscd myself 
ambiguously at the end of this chajitcr. It should be 
‘‘that I.^y,cullus in his absence was elected aedile wdth 
his brother.” (Cicero, Academic. Prior, ii. Ij 

2. SuUa — Athens.] See Life of Sulla, c. f.T, &c. 

Cyrene.] Drumann {Geschichte Rams, Licinii Luciilli, 
p. 121, no. 80) observes that this winter expedition of 
Lucullus was “not after the capture of Athens, as Plu- 
tarch, Lucullus, c. 2,” states, and he refers to Appian 
{Mithridat. c. 33). But Plutarch’s account is not what 
X)rumann representsp^it to be. This expedition w as in 
the winter of n.c. 87 and 86. Aelian (Far. Hist. ii. 
42) tells a similar story of Plato and the Arcadians, and 
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Diogenes Laertius (iii. 17) has a like story about Plato 
and the Arcadians and Thebans, 

Plutarch begins his Treatise which is intitled to An 
Uninsti uctcd Prince w ith the same story about Plato and 
the Cyreiiaeans {^3Ioralia, ed. Wyttenbach, vol. iv.). 

PtohmaeusA This can only be .Ptolcniaeiis VIII. 
sometimes called Sotcr II. and Lflthyviis, who was re- 
stored to his kingdom n.c. 8^. The difficulty that 
Kaitwasser raises about Lathyrus being in’ Cyj)ru8 at 
this time is removed by the fdbt that he had returned 
from Cyprus. As to Plutarch calling him a “ young 
man,” that is a m^take ; or Plutarch may have confounded 
him with his yo; 'gcr brothlSr Alexander. 

MetnpMs.^ P’utarch is alluding to the Pyramids, 
and to the great temples of Memphis. 

3. Pitaiie.'] Pitane was one of the old (ireek towns 
orf" Aeolis, situated on the coast at the mouth of^ho 
E Venus, and oi jxjsite to the island of Lesbos, now 
Mitelift. 

Fimhrla.~\ Sec the Life of Sulla, v. 12. 

Orchomenits and Chaeronea,'] See Life of Sulla, c. 21. 

Friend and General.] Tliis w'as the consul L. Va- 
lerius Flaccus. See the Life of Sulla, c. 20. 

Troad.'^] Lectuin is a ])roinontory of thcTroad, which 
is that district of Asia Minor that took its name from the 
oJd town of Troja or Troia, and lay in the angle betj een 
the Hellespont, the Dardanelles, and the Aegean or 
Archipelago. It is fully described by Strabo, lib. xiii. 

To row her str.rn foremyst,] Kaitwasser has translated 
this passage diffierently from his predecessors : “ turned 
his ship aside by a quick movement ami made all his 
men crowd to the slern.” Put his version is probably 
wrong. The expression tVl irpvfLvav is ]>crhaj)s 

equivalent to Trpv^pop KpovtaQai. (Thucydides, i. 50.) 

4. Sulla — contributiojL~\ Sec Life of Sulla, c. 24, 26. 

JMarius.^ It is eonjectureil by Leopohlus that there 

is an erroj- here, and that the name should be Manius, 
and that Manius Aquilius is mcanC whom together wdth 
others the Mitylenaeans gave up in^chains to Mithridatea. 
(Yell. Patcrc. ii. 19.) 
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ElcBa.~\ This is a place on the coast of the mainland, 
and east of Fitane. 

5. Co7i««/.] Lucullus was consul b.c. 74, ;with M. 
Aiiffelius Cotta for his colleague. 

Pompous — 7nofiey.~\ See theLife of Pqinpeius, c. 20, 
and the Life of Sartorius, c. 21. 

Cethf{fus.~\ P, Cornelius Cethegus originally belonged 
to the party of Marius, and he accompanied the younger 
Marius in*’his flight to Africa b.c. 88 (Life of Marius, 
c, 40). He returned ter Rome b.c. 87, and in the year 
B.c. 83 he attached himself to Sulla after his return from 
Asia and was pardoned. After Sulja’s death he had 
great influence at Rome, though he never was consul. 
Cicero {Brvtusy c. 48) speaks of him as thoroi^ghly ac- 
quainted with all the public business and as hav^u great 
weight in the Senate. 

Lucivs Qmntius.'] lie is commemorated by Cicero 
{Brutus^ c. 62) as a man well fitted fpr speaking in noisy 
assemblies. He was a tribune in the 3 ^car of thedconsul- 
ship of Lucullus. 

6. Octaviys.'] This w'as L. Octavius who w as consul 
with C. Aurelius Cotta b.c. 75. 

Mctellus.'] Q Caecilius Metellus Pius. Sec the Life 
of Sertorius. 

Propontis.'] This is the closed sea that lio^hptween 
the two channels, by one of which, the Thi^yi^ Ros- 
porSs or the channel of Constantinople, it is v^feiected 
wdth the Eiixine or Black Sea, and by the other, the 
Hellespontus or Dardanelles, A is connected with the 
Aegitan Sea or the Archipelago. This is now the Sea of 
Marmora. Part of the southern and eastern coast be- 
longed to Bithynia. The city of Cyzicus was within the 
Propontis. 

7. Fimbriq — Snlkt.] See the Life of Sulla, c. 25. 

Sophists.] The sonhists of Plutarch’s time were rhe- 
toricians, who atfeeted to declaim on any^ubject, w'hich 
they set off with w ords and phrases and little more. One 
of the noted masters of this art, Aristides of Bithynia, 
might have been known to Plutarch, though he was 
younger than Plutarch. Many of his unsubstantial de- 
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clamationa are extant. Plutarch in hia Life of Lucullus, 
u. 22, has mentioned another of this class. 

Monhj lenders and farmers.~\ The Romans carried 
on a thi'ivin^ trade in this way in the provinces. In 
Cicero’s period we find that many men of rank did not 
scruple to enrich themselves in thisTnanner; and they 
were unsparing creditors. 

The word (TcAwvai) which 1 have elsewhere translated 
by the Roman word P.ublicani, pjeans the men who fanned 
the taxes in the provinces. Th'* Publicani at this period 
belonged to the order of the E(pdtes. A number ot them 
associated themsiJves in a partnership (socieLas) for tlie 
farming otthe taxes of some particular province. These 
associations had ttieir agents in the provinces and a chief 
manager (magister) at Rome. The collection of the 
taxes gave employment to a great number of persons ; 
^nd thus the I'liblicani had at their disposal numerous 
places in the iK'winccs, which gave them great influence 
at Rddfle. (Cv ero, Pro Cn. Plwicio^ c. 19.) The taxes 
were taken at some sum tliat w'as agreetl upon ; and we 
find an instance mentioned by Cicero {Ad Attic, i. 17) 
in w hich .their competition or their greediness led them 
to give too iiiu6h and to call on the Senate to cancel the 
bargain. The Romans at this time derived little revenue 
from lUdy, and the large cxi)enditure had to be su[jj)lied 
out of the revenue raised in the provinces and collected 
by the Publicani. The Puldicani thus repre sented the 
monied interest of modern times, and the State some- 
times required their assfetance to provide the necessary 
supjdies. 

It seems probable that the Publicani who farmed the 
taxes of a province, underlet them to others ; which 
would be one cause of oppression. Tlnese Collectors 
are called Publicans in the English version" ol 
the New Tesl^m[mt, where they are no doubt very jus tl^i 
coupled with sinners. 

8. Chalcedcfn,.^ Appian {Mithnddt. Waiy e. 71' 
states that Mithndates invaded Rithyiiia, for Iting Nico 
medes had just died childless and left his kingdom to thi 
Romans. Cotta fled before him and took refuge in Chal 
cedon, a city situated on the Asiatic side of thcThraciai 
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Bosponis, opposite to the site of Constantinople. The 
consul would not go out to meet the enemy, hut hia 
admiral Nudua with some troops occupied the strongest 
position in the plain. However he wEis defeated by 
Mithridatlis and with difficulty got again itlto the city. 
In the conTtfeion about the gates the Romans lost three 
thousand men. .Mithridates also broke through the rfJain 
that was th-own ‘Across the harbour, and burnt four ships 
and tow^cd the otftfer sixty off. His whole loss w^as only 
twenty men. 

Arcliclaus.'] See ffie Life of Sulla, e. 1 1. Mithridates 
was much dissatisfied wdth the terms u!’ the peace that 
had been brought about by Arehelaus, who fearing 
for his life went over to Murena, who was left by 
Sulla in the command in Asia. At the instigation of 
Arehelaus, Murena attacked and plundered Comana in 
Cappadocia, which belonged to Mithridates and contained 
a temple of great sanctity and wealth. Mithridates in 
vain complained to Murena, and then sent an embalflsy to 
Rome. Appian considers this conduct of Murena as the 
commencement of the Second Mithridatic War n.r. 83, 
The Third commenced n.c. 74 with the league of Mi- 
thridates and Sertorius. (Appian, Mithrulat, 64-69 ; 
Life of Sertorius, c. 24.) 

9. Ci/zicus.^ The ruins of this antient city, now' 
13al Kiz, that is Palaea Cyzicus, lie near to the east of 
the sandy isthmus w^hich now connects th»'^^^Mpnsula of 
Cyzicus with the mainland. Hamilton (I^^searches m 
Asia Minor' ^ i^c., London, 1842f,' ii. 102), says that the 
loose and rubbly character of the building^ of Cyzicus 
little accords with the celebrity of its architects ; and 
although some appear to have been cased with marble, 
none of them give an idea of the solid grandeur of the 
genuine Greek style.” Yet Strabo (p. 575) describes this 
city as among the first o^jiABia. In his present 

peninsula w^as an island, which was connected with the 
mainland by two bridges : the city was near the bridges^ 
and had two harbours that could be closed. Under the 
Romans in Strabo’s time, Cyzicus was a Free City {Libera 
(Jivitas ) . 

Adrasttia.'] This range is described by Strabo as op- 
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posite to CyziciJs, on the mainland. Kaltwasser states 
that Sti'abo called the Adrasteia of Plutarch by the name 
Dindymus but this is a mistake, in which he is not 
singular. Dindymus was a solitary hil^ and on the j)cnin- 
sula near the>.town of Cyzicus, 

Dascylitia.^ This is a suiall lake near the coast of the 
Propontis, at the back of which and more inland are 
two larger lakes, called respectively by antient^cogra- 
phers, Miletopolitis (now Maniyas) and Apollonias (now 
Abullionte). The lake Dasc^litis is not marked in the 
map which acenrn panics Ilamil ton’s w ork. 

10. Persepliay§i.n.^ PjL'rsephassa, or Persephone, whom 
the Romans cuii Proserpina, was the patron goddess of 
Cyzicus. Comptu'e Apjjian {Mithridnt. War, e. 75). 

2^qfifi-clerk.^ What he was I don’t know. Kaltwasser 
ti'ansl^es the w’ord {ypanixarKTr^) “the public* school- 
master;” but he is inclined to take Reiske’s conjecture 
bor.uise the granirnateus was an important 
functionary in the Greek lowms, and a “ public school- 
m^aater ” is not mentioned as an ordinary j)ersonagD at this 
p)€riod. Rut Kaltwasser ha.s not observed that ypayfxa.- 
signifies a clerk or secretary in various passages 
(Herodotus, iii. 123, 128 ; vii. 100). If ypapifxaria-ri\s 
could only signify a schoolmaster, it would be necessary 
to alter the reading. One cannot su|)jM)st^ that the god- 
dess would reveal herself to a schoolmaster ; or that a 
schoolmaster could venture to announce that he had 
received the honour of such a communication. When 
Romulus after his suddwi disupijcarance again appeared 
to assure tl^ anxious citizens, Julius Proculus was selected 
by him as the [>erson to whom he showed himself; or 
Julius Proculus was one of the few who could claim to 
have the story of such an appearance believed, (Liv. i. 16.) 

Steler\ 1 have kejit tlie Greek w ord for no 

English Mjp’d exactly expresse^he thing. It w as a stone 
placed upngnt, with an inscri^ion on a flat surface, the 
^mmit of which sometimes ended with an ornamental 
finish. There are several in the British Museum. 

12. Rhyndacus.^ This river enters Lake Apollonias 
on the south side of the lake, and issues from tne north 
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side of the lake, whence it flows in a general north di- 
I’ection into the Propontis. Apollonia, now commonly 
Called AbullionLe, though the Greeks still call it by its 
antient name, is si|uated on a small island which is on 
the cast side of Lake Apollonias, and is now connected 
with the mainland by a wooden bridge. If the battle 
was fought on the river, the women must have gone a 
(jonsidei;^!)!^ distance for their plunder. (Hamilton, 
Researches^ &C. ii. 88, ike.) 

Camds.^ K altw ass er remarks that Livius (37. c. 40) 
mentions Camels as being in the army of Antiochiis. 
The passage of Sallustius must have be#?n in his Koman 
History. 

G-ranicus.^ This river is to the west of Cyzicus and 
enters the Propontis by a general north course. 
lianks of this river Alexander won his first victory^i^Jiil 
Persian Campaign. (Arrian, Anab. i. 14.) Appian in 
his account of the defeat of the army of Mithridates 
{Mithndat. War, c. 70) places it on the Aesepus, a 
river which lies between Cyzicus and the Granicus, and 
also flows into the Propontis. He also adds that the 
Aesepus was then at its greatest flood, which contributed 
to the loss of Mithridates. But it appears from Appian 
that the remnant of tho army cTMithridates crossed" the 
Granicus also, for they ' reached Xampsaciis. 

12. Troad.\ The Troad is a district, but Plutarch 
expresses himself as if he meant a town. It appears that 
Lueullus was near Ilium. The Achaean harbour, or har- 
bour of the Achaeans, is-near the promontory Sigeium. 

Appian {Mithridat. War, c. 77 ) simply 
says that Lueullus ordered Varius (the Marius of Plutarch) 
to be put to death. 

13. Samothracia.^ This island lies in the Archipelago 

oft’ the coast of Thrace. It was noted for certain re- 
ligious rites in honour of gods called Cabiri^ (Strabo^ 
-p. 472.) ^ 

Nicomedia.'\ This town was at the eastern extremity; 
of the long inlet of the Propontis, called the Gulf of 
Astacus. Mithridates according to Appian {^Mithridat. 
War, c. 76) fled in his ships from Cyzicus to Parium, 
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which is near the western extremity of the Pjopontis 
and west of the Granicus. From Parium he sailed to 
Nicomedia, a fact omitted by Plutarch, which explains 
the other fact, which he does mention, ofVoconius being 
ordered to Nicomedia to look after the king. 

Heraclea.y This place was on tlte coast of Bithynia, 
Appian (c. 78) says that Mithridates landeil at Sinope 
(Sinab), a large town considerabl}'^ east of Ileraclea, on 
the coast of the Black Sea 5 and that from Sinope he went 
along the coast to Amisus. Si^“ c. 23. 

Retribution. \ This notion is common in the Greek 
writers ; the go'^ brought misfortune on those whi»sc 
prosperity w as i xccssivc, and visited them with punish- 
ment for arrogant sj)eaking afid boasting. Among in- 
stancy of those whose j)rosperity at last brought cala- 
mity on them was Polycrates, tyrant of Samos (Hero 
dotus, iii. 125); a notorious instance of the danger of 
prosperity. # 

Priiipinti] Artemis was so called from a town Pria- 
pus, which IS on the south coast of the Propontis, and is 
])laccd in the maps a little west of the outlet of the 
Granicus. Strabo (p. 587) says that the Granicus flows 
between the Aesepus and Priapus ; and that some say that 
Priapus was aMilesian cgloiiy, otjiieis a colony ul'Cyzicus. 
It derived its name from the god Priapus, wdio was in great 
repute here and in Lainj»sacus. The soldiers of Mithri- 
dates seem to have committed the excesses spoken [»f by 
Plutarch in their march through Priapus to Lainpsacus. 

Tlie word for woodew statue is fuctvo*', which is some^ 
times simply translated stiitue. 1 am not aware that it is 
ever used ’Ey Pausanias, who often uses the word, in any 
other sense than that of a statue of wood. 

14. lliemiscyra — Thermodonr\ The Thermodon is a 
river of Asia Minor w hich flow s through the plain ofThe- 
miscyra i^o the Black Sea. There is now a small town, 
Thermeh, on the left bank ofEhc river. Plutarch might 
be supposed to be speaking of a town Themiscyra, and 
'BO some persons have understood him ; but perhaps in- 
correctly, for no town Themiscyra is mentioned by any 
Other writer. 
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Tibarmi — Chald(£ans.~\ These tribes were in the 
neighbourhood of the Therrnodon. They were en- 
couiiteml by the Ten Thousimd in their retreat {^Anab. 
V. 5). The Chaldseans, whom Xenophon names Cha- 
lybes, were neighbours of the Tibareni ; but he also 
sjjcaks of another tribe ofttie same name (iv. 5, &c,) w l.o 
lived on the borders of Armenia. 

Amisus.'X Amisus, now Samsun, is on the eoast ol' 
the Black Sea, between the Ualys, Kizil £rmak, and 
the Iris, Yechil Ermak. ' The ruins of the old town, 
are about a mile and a half N.N.W. of the on^cm 
town. “ Tile pier which defended thg anticnt hurbour 
may be distinctly traco^l, running out about 300 yards 
to the S.E., but chiefly under water. It consists of 
large blocks of a volcanic conglomerate, some of wdiich 
measure nineteen feet by six or eight, and ten feet in 
thickness ; whilst a little farther north another wall 
fptends E.N.E. to a natural reef of rocks.” (Hamilton, 
Ileseurches in Asia Minor ^ Ike. i, 290.) 

Caucasus.^ The great mountain region between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian. 

Cabira.] The position of Cabiraas uncertain, Strabo 
(p. 556) says that it is about 150 stadia south of the 
Paryadres range ; but<te does.^iot say that it is on the 
Lycus. It may be collected from the following chapter 
of Plutarch that it w'as^near the Lycus. Potnpeius made 
Cabira a city and named it Diopolis. A woman named 
Pythodons added to it and called it Sebaste, that is in 
Latin, Augusta, and it was her royal residence at the 
time when Strabo wrote. 

Tic/ranes.^ The reign of Tigran cs in Armenia began 
about B.u. 96. Little is known of his early history. He 
became King of Syria about b.c. 83, and thus he sup- 
planted the kings, the descendants of 8eleucus. He lost 
Syria after his defeat by Lucullus n.c. 69; and he was 
flnally reduced to the limits of hia native kingdom by 
Pompeius n c. 66. (See the Life of Ponmeius, c. 23.) 

16. Uandarii.^ Some writers read Dardarii. The 
Dandarii are mentioned by Strabo (p. 495) as one of the 
tribes on tlie Maeutis or Sea of Azotf. Mithridates held 





the parts on the Bosporus. Appian {Mithndat. War. 
e. 79) has this’^etory of Olthacus, whom he names 01- 
eades, but he calls him a Scythian. 

17. The strang^e ])anic that seized.Mithridates is alsc 
described by Appian (^Mithridat. War, c. B] ). lie fled 
to Comana and thence to Ti;^i^ea. ■ 

18. Phernacia'] or Pharnacia, as it is penernlly read, i.' 

a town in Pontus on the coast of the Black^Sca. It is 
ji-eneraWy a-ssumed that Pharnacia was the ‘same as Ccra- 
sus mentioned liy Xenophon ir the Retreat of the Ter 
Thousand, and the place being- n(»w called Cei^sunt scenic 
to establish this.. Arri 4 n in his Peri})his of the Euxinc 
states that it w'as originally nanqfMd Cerasus. A diflicult}) 
is raised on this [mint because Xenophon says that the 
(ireeks reached C'erasus in three days from Trebizond 
and the country is difficult. -Hamilton observes (i. 250) 
“ Considering' 'he distance and the diflicult nature o1 
the ground, a great part of which the army musl 

have marcheii n single file, Xenophoil and his iO,OOC 
men would hardly have amved there in ten days.” But 
it is more probable that there is an error in the “ three” 
days, cither an error of Xenophon or of the MSS., than 
that the site of Phcrnacia should have got the name 
of Cerasunt though C(^rasus was not there. ‘'The 
town of Kerasunt, which represents the Pharnacia ol 
antiquity, is situated on the extremity of a rocky promon^ 
tory connected with the main by a low wooe'ed isthmus 
of a pleasing and picturesfuie appearance. — The Hellenic 
w^alls are constructed in the best isodomous style. Com- 
mencing near the beach on the west^they r ontiiuie in 
an easterly direction over the hill, forming the limits of 
the present town. Near the gateway they an? U[)W'ards 
of twenty feet high, and form the foundation □!“ the 
Agha’sS konak ; a small mosque has also been raised upon 
the ruins of a square tow-er ; the bloeks of stone, a clark 
green volcanic breccia, are of gigantic size.” (Hamilton, 
Kesearches, &c. i. p 262, &c.) 

Bacchides.^ Appian (c. 82) calls him Bacchus: he 
tells the same story. These Creek women of western 
Asia were much in request among the Asiatic kings. 
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(Compare Life of Crassus, r. 32.) Cyrus the younger 
ha(Ll;wo Greek women wuth him when hfi^fell atCunaxa, 
and one of them was a Milesian. (Xenophon, Anab. 
i. 3 0.) 

Diaden\.'\ I have kept the Greek word. The de- 
scription shows wh'cit it ^s. The diadem was a mark 
of royal rank among the Asiatic nations. Aurelian is 
said to have been the first Roman Emperor who adopted 
the diadem, w'hieh appears on some of his coins, (Rasche, 
Lex. Rei Niimuriae.^ 

1.9. Talaura.^ The site of this place is imknowifl 
Mithridates (Appian, Mithridat, War, c. 115) kept his 
valuables here. {liv 

— Jkfummwf.J Seethe Life of Sulla, c. 14. L. 
Mummius after defeating the army of the Achaean con- 
federation totally destroyed Corinth n.c, 146. 

Amisus — co/om/.] Strabo (p. 547) q^uotes Theo- 
pompus, who says that the Milesians w ere tlie original 
founders of Amij^s, an4 that after the Athenian coloni- 
zation it was called Piraeus. King Mithridate.s Eu.pator 
(the opponent of Lucullus) added to the city. It was a 
flourishing place when Strabo w'as writing his Geography. 

A7'fstron.] See the Life of Sulla, c. 14. 

7}/rn}wfo.] Sec the Life of Sulla, c. 26. Tyrannio 
is often mentioned by Cicero, lie arranged Cicero’s 
library (Ad. Atfic. iv. 4 and 8), and he was employed as 
a teacher in Cicero’s house (Ad Qr/bif. Rraf. ii. 4). 

In alluding to Tyruiiniu being manumitted, Plutarch 
means to say that by the act of manumission it w^as de- 
clared that Tyrannio had been made a slave, and the 
act of manumission gtlve Miirena the j)atronal rights over 
him. This Mu^cna w^as the son of the Murena who is 
mentioned in iHutarch’s Life of Sulla (c. 17). Cicero 
defended him against a charge of Ambitus or bribei'y at 
his election for the consulship, and in his oration, which 
is extant, he speaks highly of him. This .Murena was 
Consul li.n. 62, the year after Cicero was Consul. 

20. Ropes and Earners.] This jKissage is very ob- 
scure. Some critics think that Plutarch is speaking of 
torture. But it is more likely that he is speaking of the 
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debtors being in attendance at the courts and waiting 
under the open at all seasons till the suits about the 
debts were settled. 

Hundredth part.'] This is the Ccntesimae usurae of 
the Romans, which was at this time *thc usual rate. It 
was one per cent, per month #or twelve per cent, per 
annum. Caesar (Life of Caesar, c. 12) made a like set- 
tlement between debtor and creditor in Spain. 

21. ClodhisA L. Appjus Clodius or Claudius be- 
longed to the ratrifdan (rens of the Claudii. He was a 

\lcver unprineij)led fellow, ar.J the bitter enemy of 
Cicero, whom inuring his tribunate he caused to lx: 
banished. Therv' is more about l^^n in the Lile of Caesar, 
c. 10. lie was killed by T. Annins Milo. 

This wife of Lucullus, named Clodia, had several sisters 
of the same name, as usual among the Romans. (Life of 
Marius, c. 1.) The sister who married Q,. Metellus 
Celer is accused of poisoning him. 

Antiocheia.] A name formed Jike Alexandreia from 
Antiochus, the name by which most of the Greek kings 
of Syria wertJ designated, Antiocheia, now’ Antakia, 
was on the Orontes^ the chief river of Syria, and near 
the small place Daphne, which was much resorted to as 
a place of pleasure by the people of Antiocheia. (Strabo, 

р. 749.) 

Gonlyene.] This was a country on the upper part of 
the Tigris. It probably contains the same element as 
the modern Kurdistan. 

Semite Arabians.] The Scenitc Arabians arc the 
Nomadic Arabs who live in tents. Strabo (p. 747^ 
s})caks of them thus : “ The jiarts of Mesopotamia which 
are towards the south and at some distance from the 
mountains, and are waterless and sterile, are occupied by 
the Scenite Arabs, who are robbers and shepherds, and 
readily rcpiove to other parts when the pastures fail and 
booty is scarce,” &c, • 

'l\centy-Jive years.] The embassy of Apjiius to Ti- 
granes was in n.c. 7l. See c. 14, Notes. 

22. MUkridcites.] Compare A ppi an, il/iV/in74t^ War^ 

с. 82. 
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. Metrodorus.^ He is often mentioned by Cieero, De 
Orat. ii. 88, 90 ; and elsewhere. He was celebrated 
for his [>owerful memory, and he is said to have |>erfected 
a certain artificial system which was beg^un by Simonides. 

Selew:da.'\ Thoug^h Amphicrates intended to say that 
Seleuceia was small, it was in fact a large city. This 
Seleuceia on the Tigris was built by Selcueiis Nicator. 
It w'as about 300 stadia or 36 miles from Babylon, which 
declined alter the foundation of Seleuceia, In Strabo’s 
time Babylon was nearly deserted and Seleuceia was a 
large city. 

23. Sinope7\ Bacchides, according to Strabo, com- 
manded in the city. Sinope is described by Strabo (p. 
545) as one of the chief towns of Asia in his day. It 
was a Milesian colony. It was the birth-place of this 
Mithridates, surnamed Eupator, who made it his capital. 
It Was situated on an isthmus which joined the mainl^^^ 
to the Chersonesiis (peninsula) which is mentioned 
Plutarch in this chapt^. There were harbours and sta- 
tions for ships on each side of the isthmus. The present 
condition of the town is described by Hamilton (/ie- 
searches^ i. 306, &.c.) : — “The jiopulation and prosperity 
of Sinope are not such as might be expected in a place 
affording such a safe harbour between Constantinople and 
Trebizond. I observed also a general appearance of po- 
verty and privation throughout the jicninsula.” 

In Strabo’s time Sinope had received a Roman colony, 
and the colonists had part of the city and of the territory. 
The word Colonia in Greek (KnXwvEia.) appears on a sar- 
cophagus which was seen by Hamilton in a smalt village 
near Sinope. 

St1ienis.~\ Sthenisw'as a native of Olynthus and a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great. He is mentioned by 
Plinius ^4. c. 19) and by Pausanias (vi. 17). Strabo 
says that Lucullus left everything to the Sinopians except 
the statue of Autolycus and a sphere, the work of Billarus, 
which he carried to Rome. 

Chevsonesus.^ This is the word which the Gjreeks use 
for a Peninsula. Plutarch here means the chersonesus on 
the isthmus of which Sinope was built. Hamilton says 
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that “ the peninsula extends about five miles from cast to 
west and strictly coincides with the description given of 
it by Polybius (iv! 56).” 

24. Frimd and aUy.^ Socius et ^micus ; this was 
the title which the Romans condescended to give to a 
king who behaved tow^arda them with due re3j>ect and 
submission. (Livius, 31. c. 11.) 

Sophetie.^ Liicullus apjiears to have crossed the Eu- 
phrates at a more northern point than Zeugma, where 
the river was crossed by Crassuj. Sophene is a district 
□n the east side of the river between the mountain range 
called Masius aiei the range called Antitaurus : the ca- 
pital or royal residence was Carcathiocerta. (Strabo, 

p- ’ 

Ihurus,'^ 'Fhe great mountain range to which this 
name was given by the antient Geographers commences 
according to Strabo (p. 651) on the south-east coast of 
Lycia. The m ine I'aurus was not very exactly defined, 
but it comprehended the mountain region which runs 
eastward from the point above mentioned in a general 
parallel direction to the south coast of Asia Minor ; and 
the name was extended to the high lands of Armenia east 
of the Euphrates, Its eastern limit was very vaguely 
conceived, as we may collect from Strabo (p. 519). 

25. HopUtcE.'] 7'his is the (ireek word which I have 
sometimes kept. Plutarch means the soldiers of the 
Roman legion. 

Tigraiwcerta.^ This termination Certa or Cirta is 
common to many Asiatic? towns (See chapter 24). It is 
probably the same termination as in the Persian Parsa- 
garda ; and signified town or inclosure. The site of 
IMgraiioeerta is not certain. There ap|)eaj*s to be no 
reason for identifying it with Sort exfcept tlio resem- 
blance of name. St. Martin contends that Amida on 
the east bank of the Tigris, occupied the site of Tigrano- 
certa. The modern Diyavbeker is on the west bank of 
the Tigris opiwsite to Amida, {LA/iidon Geog. Journal^ 
viii. 77.) Apjdan {^Miihridat, War, c. 84) speaks of the 
foundation of Pigranocerta. 

26. Adiabeni.\ The Adiabeni occupied a tract that 
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was apparently a jpart of the old Assyria on the east side 
of the Tigris. The element diab perhaps exists in the 
Zab, one of the rivers which flow into the Tigris. 

Taxiles.^ T^'he, same name occurs in the Life of Sulla, 
e. 15. 

Ai‘axe^'i.'\ This is the river now generally called the 
Aras, which flows into the Caspian on the south-west side. 
Before it enters the sea, it is joined by the Cyrus, now the 
Cur. ^ 

27. Caejoio.] See the Life of Sertorius, e. 3. The 
route of this large army of Tigrancs is desqj'ibed by 
Appian {Mitlmdat. Wur^ c. 85). The day was the 6th 
of October, and the year was n.c. 69. The loss that is 
reported in some of these anticnt battles seems hardly 
credible ; but it is exj)lained here. There was in fact no 
battle : the enemy were struck with a panic and fled. 
An immense multitude if seized with alarm, requires no 
enemy to kill them. The loss of life that may occur in a 
frighted crowd is enormous. 

Antiochus.'] See chapter 42. 

Strabo.'] Sec Life ot Sulla, c. 26, Notes. 

Liviu^.] This part of Livius is lost ; but it boltthlfiJIl 
to the ninety-eighth book as we see from the Epitome. 

29. Tigranocerta.] The capture is described by 
Appian {Mithridat . Ww\ c. 86), and by Dion Cassius 
(35. c. 2). 

30. Partliians.] Compare Apjhan, c. 87, and Dion 
Cassius (35. c. 3). Salhistius in the fourth boak of his 
History has given a long letter^f which we mslMte^ume 
to be his own composition, from Mithridates iPPliisaces, 
this Parthian king, in which he urges him to fight 
against the Homans. {Fragmenta Hist, ed. Corte.) 

31. Fields — green.] Lucullus was marching northward, 
and he had to ascend from the lower country to the 
high lands of Armenia, where the seasons are much later 
than in the lower country. He exjoected to find the 
corn ripe. Nothing precise as to his route can be col- 
lected from Plutarch. He states that Lucullus came to 
the Araanias, a river which he must cross before he 
could reach Artaxata. Strabo (p. 528) describes Artaxata 
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as situated on a peninsula formed by the Araxes (Aras) 
and surrounded by the streamy except at the isthmus 
which joined it to the mainland : the isthmus was de- 
fended by a ditch and rampart. Tho.ruins called Takt 
Tiridatc, the Throne of Tiridatca, which have been sup- 
posed to represent Artaxata, are twenty miles from the 
river, and the place where they stand owed its strength 
solely to the lortifications. Below the junciion of the 
Zengue and Artis, which unite ^iiean^rivan, “ the river 
(Aras) winds very much ami at least twenty positions 
nearly surrouruh'd by the river presented themselves.” 
Colonel Monteitii 'W'ho makes this remark (^London Geog. 
Jimrnrd, iii. 47) found no ruins on the banks of the 
river which answered to the description of Artaxata - 
for what lie describes as near the remains of a Greek or 
Roman bridge over the Aras do not correspond to the 
description of brmbo. The remains of Artaxata, if the^ 
exist, must be hinkinl for on some of the numerous posi- 
tions which are nearly surrounded by the river. 

The Arsanias is described by Plinius {Hist. Nat. v. 
24) as flowing into the Euiihrates, and, it appears, into 
the Murad or eastern branch which rises at no great dis- 
tance S.W. of Ararat. It is probable that Lueullus 
entered Armenia by some of tiie passes west of Lako 
Van ; but his route can hardly be conjectured. 

JMardi — Jt^eriaiis,^ The Mardi w'cre a i.ation that 
lived south of the Caspian and bordered on the ll^rcaiii< 
As to tlie Iberians of Asia, see the Life of Tiberius 
Gractdius, e. 7, Notes. It is incorrectly stated there that 
Lueullus invaded the country of the Iberians. 

Satraj>mi.~\ This word is probabl}" corrujjtcd. See 
the note of Sintenis. The simplest correction is “ Atro- 
pateni.” 

Li cd/A\] Appian {JHithridat. B'Trr, c. 87) gives a 
very confused account of this campaign. It is briefly 
described by Dion Cassius (35. c. 5). 

32. Nisibis.'] This is the modern Nisibiii in 37^^ N, 
hit. on the Jakhjakhah, the antient Mygdonius. The 
Mygdonius is a branch of the Cliaborras, which flows 
into the Euphrates. Nisibin is now a small place with 
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“ about a hundred welhbuilt houses, and a dozen shops 
kept by Christians ’’ (Forbes, London Geog. Journ^, 
ix, 241). Two tall columns of marble and the church of 
St. James, whichr is built from frag^ments of Nisibis, are 
the only remains of a city which is often mentioned in the 
antient history oFthe East. 

The town is mentioned by Tacitus {Annul, xv. 35) 
under the name of Nisibis, and he places it tliirty-nine 
Roman miles from^fig^rs^nocei ta. Nisibis is also the name 
in Ammianus Marccllinus. Dion Cassius (36. c. 6, 7) 
describes the siege and capture of Nisibis, This event 
bi^longs to the year n.c. 68. f 

33. Compare Dion Cassius (36. c. 16) as to the be- 

haviour of Lucullus. He was too strict a discijdinarian for 
soldiers who were accustomed to licence; and he did not 
even attempt to win the love of his men by kindness. 
The mutinous army that he could not control was quiet 
and obedient to Poinpeius. ! ; 

Lucius Quintus.'] This is the same pera^’^j^ is 
mentioned in c. 5. The Roman name is 
which is corrupted in the MSS. of Plut^bS/^^is 
Lucius?nas tribune of the Plebs n.c. 74, the year (SJs^he 
consulship of Lucullus. In this chapter Plutarch Calls 
him One of j^e Praetors (eVa twv which 

Kultwasser has translated one of the tribunes of the 
people.” 

34. Living as citizensA This, I think, is the sense of 
the passage, to which Ileiske gives a very different 
meaning. I have given the Wme meaning that Kalt- 
wasser and Coraes have, b'ee the note in Schaefer’s 
edition. 

PompMus or some other commander.^ Manius Aci- 
lius Glabrio, consul b c, 67, was first appointed to succeed 
Lucullus ; but Pompeius contrived to get the command 
given to himself b.c. 66. “Plutarch, who refers else- 
where to the appointment of Glabrio {Pomp. c. 30) has 
not here (c, 33, 34) sufficiently distinguished it from that 
of Pompey, which he has anticipated. For Pompey was 
not appoint^ till the following year” (Clinton, Pasti 
ffellen.). 
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t35. Fabiys^ &c.] Compare Dion Cassius, 35. 10, 

fee. ; and Appian, c. 88, &c. 

Commissioner fi.'] When a rountry was conquered 
and it was intended to make of it a ‘Roman Province, 
commissioners ,were sent out, usually Senators, to assist 
the general in organizing the provincial government. 
Compare Livius, 45. c. 17. 

Fompeius — commund.~\ Pompeius Was appointed by 
a Lex Manilla in favour of which CUfcero spoke in an 

oration, which is still extant, 1 ro Lege Manilla. See 

the Life of Pompidus, c. 30. 

36. Fny.^ ’ is th? Greek and the Roman 

Laurus, which is i.. correctly translated “ laurel.” 

Conference.'] Compare Life of Pompeius, c. 31, 
Dion Cassius, 36. c. 29, and Velleius Paterculus, ii. 
33. 

Hyreanion The Caspian Lake was sometimes 

so called from Ih e Ilyrcani, who occupied the country on 
the south-east ^.^ide of this great Lake. 

Crfzssi/5.] Sec the Life of Crussus. 

37. Caius Memmius.] This Caius Memmiiis was tri- 
bune of the Plebs in the year n.c. 66, in which year 
Lucullus returned to Rome. Memmius was nut satisfied 
with prosecuting M. Lucullus : he revenged himself fpr 
his failure by debauching his wife, to which Cicero 
alludes in the following passage {Ad. Attic, i. 18) : “ C. 
Memmius has initiated the wife of M. Lucullus in his own 
sacred rites. Menelaus (M. Lucullus) did not like this, 
and has divorced his wife. Though that shepherd of 
Ida insulted Menelaus only ; this Paris of ours has not 
considered either that Menelaus or Agamemnon should 
be free.” Cicero is here alluding to the opposition 
which Memmius made to the triumph of L. Lucullus, 
Memmius was a man of ability, but of dissolute habits. 
He was accused of bribery at the consular election, and 
being convicted retired to Athens. Several letters of 
Cicero to him are still extant. Lucretius dedicated his 
poem to Memmius. See the Note of Manutius on Cicel*o, 
Ad Familiares., xiii. 1. 

Orelli {Onomastic. C. Memmius Gemillus) refers to 
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CJicero, Pro SaBb,C. 2, to show that this Memmius was 
quaestor under Pompeius in his Spanish campaign. But 
luicording to Plutarch, a Memmius fell in battle in this 
war l(Life of Sertorius, c. 21). 

IViumph.'^ Lucullus triumphed b.c. 63 in the con- 
Bulship of Cicero.” (Cicero, Academ. Prior, ii. 1.) 

38. Servilia.] Servilia was the half sister of M. Porcius 
Cato the ■ younger. Livia the daughter of M. Livius 
Dnisus who was <5onsuf b.c.^” 112 and the sister of the 
Tribune. M. Livius Dnisus B.c. 91, was married to 
Porcius Cato, by whom she became the mother ofjft 
Porcius Cato the younger or oi Utica. She w as divoVc^d 
from Cato and then married Q. Scrvilius Cd ft | |ip a^, the 
brother of the Caepio who w^as defeated by tt HBro bri. 
Some critics make Caepio her first husband. 
by Caepio a daughter Servilia, who married L. Liictmtis, 
and another Servilia who married M. Junius Brutus and 
was the mother of M. Junius Brutus one of the assassins 
of C. Julius Cassar. Plutarch in various passages clearly 
distinguishes these two women, though some critics think 
there was only one Servilia. (Jaesar was a lover of the 
mother of Brutus, and he gave ’'her an estate at NaplcLS. 
(Cicero, Ad Attic, xiv. 21.) 

^ Aristoa-acy This is the w^ord of Plutan'.h (ttjs 
dpuTTD^f/jaTtas), which he seems to use here like the Ro- 
man “ Nobilitas ” to express the body of the Nobiles or 
Optimates, as they were called by a term w'hich resem- 
bled the Greek dcpicrrot. (See^Tiberius Gracchus, c. 10, 
dotes.) 

Crassiis and Pompeius sneered^ &c.] The original is 
made somewhat obscure by the words □{/, which 

introduce the concluding sentence ; it is not always easy 
to see in such cases whose is the opinion that is ex- 
pressed. Plutarch means to say that Lucullus thought 
that luxury was more suitable to his years than war or 
afiairs of state, and that Pompeius and Crassus differed 
from him on this point. Compare the Life of Pompeius, 
c. 48. 

39. Imperial gardens.'] These gardens in the reign 
of Claudius belonged to Valerius Asiaticus, MessaJina 
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the wife of Claudius, coveted the gardens, and Valerius 
after being charged with various oftences was graciously 
allowed by the emperor to choose his own way of dying. 
In these same gardens Messalina \^as jmt to 
(Tacitus, Ann, xi. 1. 37.) 

Tunneh,'^ There is the tunnel near Naples, called 
Posilipo, which is a Roman W'ork, and is described by 
Strubo (p. 24G) ; but its date is unknown. ^ 

Tuhero.'\ Tubero the Staic was Q. Aelius 1 ubero, who 
was Tribune of tiie Plebs b.c. 1^3 and opposed Tiberius 
Gracchus. He was also an opponent of Cains (Cicero, 
l^rutus,, c. 31, anj Meyf^’s notes). But this cannot be 
the contemporary of Lucullus, and Plutarch either means 
Q. Aelius Tubero the historian, or he has mistaken the 
period of Tubero the Stoic. Ruhnken proposes to read 
in the text of Plutarch “ historian ” for “ stoic,” but it is 
better to suf)[jo>’e that Plutarch was mistaken about the 
age of the Stoi<\ The ownership of good sayings is sel- 
dom undisputed. Velleius Paterculus (ii. 33) attributes 
tliis to Pom])cius Magnus. The allusion is to Xerxes 
the Persian, who dug a canal through the flat Isthmus 
which connects the roek^ ))eninsula of Athos with the 
mainland (Herodotus, vii. 22), whicli still exists. 

Towers cmnmanduKj prospects.'] There is some cor- 
ruption in the text : but die general meaning is clear 
enough. 

Flaccus.] This is the story which Q, Horitius Flac- 
cus tells ki his Ejustolae, Lib. i. hip. b. 

41. As Greehs would do.] This is one of many like 
indications in Plutandi of iiis good opinion of his coun- 
trymen. Compare the Life of Crassus, c. B, where he is 
speaking of Spartaciis. 

Prytaneum.] Plutarch’s allusion would be intcllig'ibJc 
to a Greek, but hardly so to a Roman, unless he was art 
educated man. A Prytaneum in a (4reek city was a 
building belonging to the community, on the altar ol 
w hich was kept the ever-burning tire. In the Prytaneum 
of Athens entertainments were given both to foreign am- 
bassadors and to citizens who had merited the disiinetion 
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of dining \u the prykaneom, d privilege that was given 
dotnetimea life and aometitnes foi* a limfled jKitiod. 
As the town-hall of any community h in a nianner the 
common home of the citizens, so Plutarch compares the 
house of Lucullua, which was to all strangers, with 
the public hall of A man’s own city. 

42. Academy.] Pkto established his school in the 
Academia,^ grove near Athens ; whence the name of the 
place, Academia, was used Itr signify the opinions of the 
school of Plato and of those schools which were derived 
from his. SpCusippus, the nephew of Plato, w ashia suc- 
cessor in the Actmemy, and h?' was followed by Xeno* 
elites, and other teachers who belong to the Old Aca- 
demy, 08 it k called, among whom were Polemo, Crates 
and Grantor. The New Academy, that is, the philoso- 
phical sect so called, was established by Arcesilaiis ; who 
was succeeded by several teachers of little note. Car- 
neadee a native ctf Cyrene, the man mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, Was he who gave to the New Academy its chief 
repute. Plrilowas not the immediate pu])il of Carneades. 
He was a native of Larissa, and during the 
Mithridatei he came to Rome, where he delivered I96- 
tures. CkJero Was one of his hearers, anil often mentions 
him. Philo according to Cicero (Academ. i. 4) denies 
that there were two AcaAlemies. Antiochus of Ascalon 
was a pupil of Philo, but after he had founded a school of 
his own ne attempted to reconcile the doctrines of the 
Old Academy with those of the Peripatetics and Stoics ; 
and he became an opponent' of the New^ Academy. 
Antiochus was W'ith Lucullus in Egypt. (Cicero, Academ. 
Prior, ii, c. 4.) The usual division of the Academy is 
into the Old and New ; but other divisions also were 
made. The first and oldest was the school of Plato, the 
second or middle was that of Arecsilaus, and the third 
was that of Carneades and Clitomachus. Some make a 
fourth, the school of Philo and Charm i das ; and a fifth, 
which was that of Antiochus. (jSextus Empiricus, Pyrrh. 
Hypot. i. 220.) 

iyculhvt.] This is the Second Book of the Academica 
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Priora, in which Lucullus, Catulua, Cicero, and Hol^ 
tengius are*represcntpd ag disciisging- the doctrines of the 
Academy in the villa of Hortengius at Bauli. 

Cmnprehetision.^ Plutarch’s worcL is icaraXT^ir, the 
word tfiat was, use^ by the Academicg. Cicero trans- 
lates KardKjf^is by the Latin word Cdmorehensio. The 
doctrine which Lucullus maintains is that the sensuous 
perception is true. If all p)ereeptions are^siich, os the 
New Academy maintainec>thefy to be, that they may be 
false or cannot be distinguislmd from what are true, 
how, it is asked, can wc say of any one that he has 
come to a conclv 'on or discovered anything V” {Academ. 
Prior, ii. c. 9). The doctrine as to the impossibility 
of knowing any thing, as taught by Cameades, is ex- 
plained by Sextus Empiricus {Advers, Mathematicos^ vii. 
K».0), The '!(m trine of the incomprehensible nature of 
things, that there is nothing certain to be collected 
either from tlo' sense or the understanding, that there IB 
no Kard\ri\pis (coiiijirchcnsio), comprehension, may be 
collected from the passages given in Ritter and Freller, 
Historifi Pfiilosophinr Graeco-liomanae, p. 396, Ada- 
demiei Novi. 

l>i)itributuin of lands.'} Dion Cassius (37. c. 49) 
states that during the eonsnlship of Lucius Afranius and 
Q. Mett lliis Celer n.c. 60, Pompeius, who had brought 
about their election, attempted to carry a law for the 
distribution of lands among his soldiers and the ratifica- 
tion of all his acts during his command. This is the 
Agrarian Law which Vas proposed by the tribune 
Flavius, but opposed by the Senate. (Cicero, Ad Attic. 
i. 19.) Afranius was, if wc may trust Cicopo, a con- 
temptible fellow ; and Metellus now quarrelled with 
Pompeius, because Pompeius had divorced Mucia, the 
sister of Metellus, as Dion calls her, for incontinence 
during his absence. Cicero says that the divorce was 
much approved. Mucia was not the sister of Metellus ; 
but she was probably a kinswoman. The divorce how- 
ever could only have been considered a slight affair ■ for 
Mucia was incontinent, and divorces were no rare 
things at Rome. The real ground of the opposition of 
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Jtfetellus to Pompeius was fear of his assumption of 
itUl further power. From this time Horatius 
ii. 1, “ Motum ex Metello Consule eivicum”) dates the 
beginbin^ of the (^ivil Wars of his period. See Life of 
Pompeius, c. 46, and of Cato the Younger, c. 31. 

It is Brettius in the text of Plutarch, 
which is evideivtly a mistake for Bettius, that is, Vettius. 
This affair of Ve'ctius caiinot be cleared up. He had 
been an iniormer in the matter of Catiline’s conspiracy 
and he had attempted to” implicate C. Julius Caesar in 
it ; which of the two parties caused him tojbe assassinated 
is doubtful. This afikir of spoken of by 

Cieero, Ad Attic, ii. 24, Dion Cassius, 38. c. 9, 
Appian, Civil WarSj ii. 12. The history of this affair 
of Y ettius is given by Drumann, Geschichte dioms, ii. 234, 
P. Clodius. 

A natural death . Kaltwasser translates it “ he put 
himself to death;” perhaps the words may have either 
meaning. 

43. Cicero— Cato.] See the Life of Cicei^^ c. 31, 
and Life of Cato, c. 34. 

Cicero was banished b.c. 58, and Cato was sent to 
Cyprus in the same year. Lucullus probably did not 
.survive beyond the year n.c. 56. He was older than 
Cn. Pompeius Magnus, who was born n.u. 106. 

The character of Lucullus may be collected from 
Plutarch. He was a man of talent and of taste, a brave 
soldier, a skilful general and a man of letters. Cicero 
in the first chapter of the seconil book of the Academiea 
Priora has passed a high culogiuin on him. He was 
fond of w^lth and luxury, but humane and of a mild 
temper. lie w as no match for the cunning of Pompeius, 
or the daring temper of Caesar ; and li^*w as not cruel 
enough to have acted with the decision which the 
troublesome times required that he just lived to see. 
The loss of hL History of the Marsic War is much to 
be lamented. It is singular that Sulla’s Memoirs which 
he revised, and his own work, have not been preserved, 
for we must suppose that copies of them were abundant ; 
and they were extant in Plutarch’s time. 
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The history of the campaigns of Luculhig in Asia 
would have been interesting. It is worth recording 
tViat we are indebted to him for the cherry, which he 
brought from Cerasus (Plin. Hist. JWat. xv. SCQ into 
Europe ; the ^lame of the fruit still records the place 
from which it was brought. As a Collector of books, a 
lover of ornamental gardening and parks sTocked with 
animals, and a friend to all the arts and yiences, Lu- 
cid lus w'as of all the luxurious Jlomans the most magni- 
ficent and the most refined. IJe left a son by Servilia, 
whose name V^s probably Lucius. This son joined the 
party of Cato ind JM* Prutus. After the battle of 
Philippi B.r. 42, he was overtaken in the pursuit and 
put to death at the command of M. Antonins. No 
children of this son are mentioned. 

Marcus, the brother of Plutarch’s Lucius Ltcinius, 
was Consul n.r. 73. It is not known how' long he sur- 
vived his brother, but he died before the commencement 
of the second Civil War (Veil. Paterc. ii. 4i)), thatw’hich 
broke out between Caesar and Pompeius b.c. 50. 


CRASSUS. 

I. Crassus belonged to tKb'Licinia Gens. His name 
was M. Licinius Crassus Ditfes. He was the son of P. 
Licinius Crassus Dives, who vfas consul b.c. 97, and af- 
terwards governor of the nearer Spain. In b.c. 93 P, 
Crassus had a triumph." He w^as afterw^ards employed in 
the Marsic war ; and in b.c. 89 he was censor with L. 
Julius Caesar, who had been consvd in b.c. 90. 

M. Licinius Crassus, whose life Plutarch has written, 
was the youngest son of the Censor. The yi&ar of his 
birth is uncertain ; but as he was above sixty when be 
left Rome for his Parthian campaign b.c. 55, he must 
have been born before b.c. 115. Meyer ( Orator. Homan. 
Fragment.) places the birth of Crassus in n.c. 114. 

Widow. ~\ Kaltwasscr makes this passage mean that 
Crassus merely took his brother’s wife and her children to 
live with him : which is contrarv to the usiirI .spiisr nf 
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tbe Greek words and renders the follovvdng sentence un- 
meaning, 

Kttltwasser observes that we do not know that such 
marriages were in, use among the Romans. I know no 
rule by which they were forbidden. (Gaius, i. 58, &c.) 

Licinki.~\ The punishment of a Vestal Virgin for in- 
continence was death- She was placed alive in a sub- 
teiranean vault with a light and some food. (Dionysius, 
ix. 40 ; Liv. 8. c. 16 ; Juvenal, Sat. iv. 8.) The man 
who debauched a Vestal was also put to death. The 
Vestal Virgins had full power of disposiiifg of their pro- 

E erty ; they were emancipated tW’ paternal power 

y the fact of being selected to be Vestal Virgins (Gains, 

i. 130) \ and they were not under the same legal disabi- 
lities as other women (Gaiua, i. 145 ; according to Dion 
Cufisiufe, 49. c. 38, Octavia and Livia received privileges 
Jike those of the Vestals). 

Another Licinia, a vestal, had broken her vow, and 
was punished c.c. 113. 

2. Hercules.^ See the Life of Crassus, c. 12; and 
the Life of Sulla, ^c. 35. 

Assay ers of silver.^ This may hardly be a correct 
translation o\ apyvpoyvwy^a^’. but it is something like the 
meaning. 

Archidamus.'] King Archidamus of Sparta, the se- 
cond of the name, who commanded the relojxjnnesian 
troops at the commencement of the Peloponnesian war 
B.c. 431. Plutardh i^Life of Demosthenes ^ c. 17) pute 
this saying in the mouth of one Crobylus, a demagogue. 

3. Oratory.'] Cicero (J^n/^ws, c. 66) speaks ot’ the 
oratory of Crassus, and commends his care and diligence ; 
hut he speaks of his natural parts as not striking. Crassus 
spoke ontthe same side as Cicero in the defence of Mi*- 
rena, of Caelius, and of Balbus (Meyer, Orator. Roman. 
Rragmenta.^ p. 3S2). 

Salute.] A Roman who aspired to the highest officee 
of the State, prefiared his way by the magnificence of his 
public entertainments during bis curule aedileship, and 
by his aftable manners. An humble individual is always 
gmtified when a great man addresses him by name, and U 



slmke of the h^nd ^e^iures hb devotion. Ovidius 
Amat. ii. 253) alludes to this way of winning popular 
favour^ and judiciously observes that it costs nothing', 
which would certainly rocoinniend it to Crassus. If a 
man’s memory was not so good ad tHat of Crassus, he 
had only to buy a slave, as Homtius (1 Epist. i. 50) 
recommends, who ooujd tell him the name of every man 
whom he met. ^uch a slave was called Nomenclator. 
If the nomenclator’a menapry ever iaiicd hifti, he would 
not let his master know it ; hef g^ve a person any name 
that came into^is head. 

Cloak.'] Th^ Greek ^ia jovre 7 c«rrTf!<w, 'something timt 
covers but whctner cloak or b^^t, or covered couch, or 
sedan, the learned have not yet deberminod. 

Oh the submission.] These words may not he Plu- 
tarch’s, and several gritics have imarked tliem as spurious. 
The Peripatetii s, of whom Alexander was one, did not 
consider wealil) as ojm pf the things that are indifferent 
to a philosoj'her ; the Stoics did. 

4. Praetor.] This ig Plutarch’s word ; but the father 
of Crassos was Proconsul in Spain. When Cinna and 
Marius returned tp Home a.e. 37, Crassus and hb sons 
were proscribed, Crassu^ and on6 of hb sons Ipat their 
Jives : the circumstances are statod somewhat difterently 
by different writers, (Florius, iii. 21 ; Appian, CvM 
Wars, i. 72.) 

Drumann c*giTectly remarks that FJalarch and other 
Greek writers often use the word (TTpaTTfyds simply to 
signify one who has command, and that irvp»Tyytfs b incor*- 
rectly rendered ‘ Praetor ’ by those who write in Latin, 
when they make use of the Greek historians of Home, 
liut Plutarch’s (rTparr}y6s sometimes means Praetor, and 
it is the word by which he denotes that office; he pro- 
Ipably does sometimes mean to say ‘ Praetor,’ when the 
man of whmn he speaks was not Praetor. Whether 
ffTp!iT-ny6s in Plutarch is always translated Praetor or al- 
ways Commander, there will be error. To translate it 
correctly in all cases, a man must know whether the 
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mander ’ will not do, for Plutarch sometimes rails a 
Proconsul frTpaTT}y6s, and a Proconsul had not merely a 
command : he had a g’overnment also. 

Vihius Pacianus.'\ So the name is written by Sin- 
tenis, who writes if Paccianus in the Life of Sertorius, c. 9. 
Some editions read Paciacus ; but the termination in Pa- 
ciacus is hardly Roman, and the termination in Paeianus 
is common. But the form Paciacus is adopted by Dru- 
mann, whefe he is speaking- oi* L. Junius Paciacus (Ge~ 
schichte Jioms, iv. p. 52). 

Drumann observes that the flight of Crassiis to Spain 
must have taken place b.c. 8^ for hrf? remained eight 
months in Spain and returned to Rome on the news of 
Cinna’s death b.c. 84. 

Pntk.^ The MSS. have aOpav^ ‘ breeze,’ which 
Coraes ingeniously corrected to Kakp^iv^ ‘ path,’ which is 
undoubtedly right. 

5. FenesteUa,'] If Fenestella died in a.d. 19 at the 
age of seventy, as it is said, he would be born in n.c. 51 , 
and he might have had this story from the old woman. 
(Clinton, Fastiy a.d. 14.) See Life of Sulla, c. 28. 

6. MalaGa.'\ 'Malaca, which still retains its name 
Malaga, was an old Phoenician settlement on the south 
coast of Spain. Much fish was salted and cured there ; 
but I know not on what ground Kaltwasser concludes 
that the word ‘ Malach ' means Salt. It is sonmtimes 
Asserted that the name is from the Aramaic word Malek, 
‘King;’ but W. Humboldt {Prufung der Unter- 
suchungm iiher die Urbeioohn^' ^ispaniens) says that it 
is a Basque word. 

Metellus Pius.'] The son of Metcllus Numidictis. 
See the Lives of Marius and Sertorius. Sulla landed in 
Italy B.c. 83. See the Life of Sulla, e. 27. 

Jhidertia.] This is the town w hich the Romans called 
Tuder. It was situated in Umbria on a hill near the 
Tiber, and is represented by the modern Todi. 

Battle near Rome.] See the Life of Sulla, e. 29. 

Greedy of gain.] There is nothing peculiar in this. 
It is common enough for a man to blame in others the 
faults that he has himself. 
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7. Pirates — pra£tor,'\ See the Life of Caesar, c. t, 
2. and 11. 

Cato.'] M. Pordus Cato, whose Life Plutarch has 
written. ^ 

• Cn. Siciniua was Tribuniis Plebis b.c. 76. 
He is mentioned by Cicero (^Mnttus, c. 60) as a man 
who had no other oratorical qualification except that of 
makina: people laugh. The Roman proverb to which 
Plutarch alludes occurs inJLloratius, 1 Sat. 4! 34; — 
“Focnum habet in co^hu, louge fugc.” 

8. Spartacus.] The insurrection of the gladiators 
commenced b.o. 73 in J;hc consulship of M. Terentius 
Varro Lucullus, the brother of Lucius Lucullus, and of 
C. Cassius Longinus Verus. The names of two other 
leaders, Crixus and Oenornaus, are recorded by Florus 
(iii. 20) and by Appian (CmY Wars^ i. 116). The de- 
vastation cau?.*d by these marauders was long remem- 
bered. The allusion of Iloratius {Carm. iii. 14) to their 
drinking all the wine that they could find, is charac- 
teristic. 

9. Clodius.] This Clodius is called Appius Clodius 

Glaber by Florus (iii. 20). Compare the account of 
Appian (i. 116). Spartacus commenced the campaign 
by flying to Mount V esuvius, which was the scene of the 
stratagem that is told in this chapter (Frontinus, Stra- 
tagem, i. 5). Drumann ( i?oms, iv. 74. 

Licinius Crassus, N. 37) has given a sketch of the com-*" 
paign with Spartacus. 

Publius Varinus.] •P. Varinius Glaber wLo was 
Praetor; and Clodius was his Jegatus. He seems to be 
the same person whom Frontinus {^Stratagem, i. 5) men- 
tions under the name of L. Varinus Proconsul. 

SaleiKE.] The place is unknown. Probably the true 
reading is Salinae ; and the place may be the Salinae 
Herculeae, in the neighbourhood of Hcrculanum. But 
this is only a guess. 

Consuls.] The consuls w ere L. Gellius Publicola and 
Cn. Lentulus Clodianus b.c. 72. 

Cassius.] This was C. Cassius Longinus Verus, pro- 
consul of Gaul upon the Po (See c. 8). Plutarch calls 

^ 3 
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bim tnpoTjfy^^. Anpian {Civil TVars, i. 117) says that 
cme of the consuls defeated Crixus, who was at the head 
of do, 000 men, near Gar^nus, that Spartacus afterwards 
defeated both the Qpnsuls, and meditated advancing upon 
Rome with 120,000 foot soldiers. Spartacus sacrificed 
three hundred Ionian captives to the manes of Crixus, 
who had fallen in the battle in which he was defeated ; 
twenty thou^sand of his men had perished M'ith Crixus. 

Caasius was defeated in the* neighbourhood of Mutina 
(Modena) as we learn from Florus (iii. 20). 

10, Fi^y decades.'] Appian (i. 118) gives two ac- 
counts of the decimation, neither of which agrees with 
the account of Plutarch. This punishment which the 
Romans called Decimatio, is occasionally mentioned by 
the Roman writers (Liv. ii. 59). 

Cilicians.] Kaltwasser with the help of a false read- 
ing has mistranslated this passage. He says that Spar- 
tacua sent over ten thousand men into Sicily, Drumann 
has understood the passage as I have translated it. 

Ditch.] If the length is rightly given, the ditch w'as 
about 38 Roman miles in length. There are no data 
for determining its position. The circumstance is 
biiefly mentioned by Appian {Civil Wars, i. 118). 
Frontinus {Stratagem, i. 6) states that Spartacilfe filled 
up the ditch, where he crossed it, with the dead bodies of 
kis prisoners and of the beasts which were killed for 
that purpose. 

11. Lucanis.'] This lake, or as Plutarch writes it, 
Leucanis, is placed by KaltwSsser in the vicinity of 
Paestum or Posidonia, but on what grounds I do not 
know. Strabo indeed (p. 251) states that the river 
makes marshes there, but that will not enable us 
to identify them. Cramer {Ancient Italy ii. 3G6) 
places here the Stognum Laicanuin, where Plutarch 

mentions that Crassus defeated a considerable body 
of rebels’ under the command of Spartacus (Plut. vit. 
Crass.)” : but nothing is given to prove the assertion. 
He adds “ In this district we must also place the Mons 
Calamatius and Mons Cathena of which Frontinus speaks 
in reference to the same event {Stratagem, ii. 4) ; they 
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are the mountains of Capaccio.’* This is founded Qfi 
Cluverius, but Cluveriua concludes that the Calafimdup 
of Frontinus (ii. 4, 7), or Calamarcus as the MSS. seem 
to have it, is the same as the CaJ;hena of FrontioilB 
(ii. 5, 34) ; for in fact Frontinus tells the same story 
twice, as he sometimes does. It is a mistake to any 
that Frontinus is speaking ‘ of the same event,’ that ia, 
the defeat of the gladiators on the lake. Hp is speaking 
of another event, which is described farther on in this 
chapter, when Crassus attacks Cannicius and Crixus, 
and “sent” as Frontinus says (ii. 4, 7) “twelve oohorOS 
round behind a ^ountaim.” 

Lucullus.^ This was Marcus Lucullus, the brother 
of Lucius. 

Petilia.~\ ‘ To the Peteline mountains’ in the original. 
Strabo speaks of a Petelia in Lucania (p. 254), which 
some critics suppose that he has confounded with the 
Petilia in the country of the Bruttii, The reasons for 
this opinion are stated by Cramer i^AncierU Italy ^ ii. 
367, 390). 

Quintius.'] ‘ Quintus’ in the text of Plutarch, which 
is a couunon error. ^ L. Quintius’ in Frontinus (ii. 5, 

3 ^)- 

Roots.~\ The same thing is told in the Life of Pom- 
peius, c. 21. 

Marcellus.~\ In the Life of Marcellus, c. 22, Flutarcli 
describes the minor triumph, called the Ovatio, which 
name is from the w ord ‘ ovis’ a sheep ; for a sheep only 
w as sacrificed by the geheral who had the minor triumph: 
he who had the greater triumph, sacrificed an ox;. In 
an ovatio the general walked in the procession, instead 
of riding in a chariot drawn by four horses, as in the 
Triumphus Curulis ; and he wore a crown of myrtle, 
instead of a crown of bay which was worn on the oecc^ 
si on of the greater triumph. But Plinius i^Hist. 

IV. 29) says that Crassus wore a crown of bay oa the 
occasion of this ovation. 

12. Consulship^ The first consulship of M. lAcinius 
Crassus and Cn. Fompeius Magnus belongs to b.c. 70. 

Onatius AurtHus^ The story is told again in the 
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Life of Pompeius, c. 23, where Aurelius is eftlled Caius 
Aurelius, which is probably the true name. 

13. Censorship.'] Crassns was censor with Lutatius 
Catulus in u.c. 65.. The duties of the censors are here 
briefly alluded to by Plutarch. One of the most impor- 
tant was the numbeVing- of the people and the registration 
of property for the purposes of taxation. This quarrel 
OftW censors is mentioned hy Dion Cassius (37: c. 9). 

Catiline,] The conspiracy of Catiline was in n.c. 
63, the year when Cicero was consul. See the Life of 
Cicero. 

There seems to bo no evider.'ce thtrt Crassns was im- 
plicated in the affair of Catiline. Dion Cassius (37. 
c. 31) speaks of anonymous letters about the conspiracy 
being- brought to Crassus and other nobles ; and Plutarch 
states on the authority of Cicero that Crassus communi- 
cated the letters to Cicero. Dion Cassius in another 
passage (37. c. 35) mentions the suspicion against Crasfeus, 
and that one of the prisoners informed against him, “ but 
there were not many to believe it.” If Dion did not 
believe it, we need not ; for he generally believes any- 
thing that is to a man’s discredit. Sallustius {Belhm 
Catilin. c. 48) has given us a statement of the affair, but 
his own opinion can scarcely be collected from it. He 
saj^s however that he had heard Crassus declare that 
Cicero was the instigator of this charge. The orations 
df Cicero which Pluterch refers to are not extant. 

A letter &c.] The text is corrupt, though the gene- 
ral meaning is plain. See the note of Sintenis. 

Publius.] The son of Crassus, who is introduced 
abruptly in Plutarch’s fashion. 

14. Province.] After Caesar had been Praetor in Spain 
he was elected consul n.c. 59, with M. Calpurnius Bibulus 
(see the Life of Caesar, c. 14). After his consulship 
Caesar had the Gauls as his province. The meeting at 
Luca (Lucca), which was on the southern limits of 
Caesar’s province, took place b,c. 56 ; and here was 
formed the coalition which is sometimes though im- 
properly called the first Triumvirate. 

16. The second consulship of Pompeius and Crassus 
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was B.c. 55. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Maroellinus was 
one of the oonsuls of the year n.t> 56, during- which the 
elections for the year 55 took place. This Domitius, 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, was consul b.c. 54. In the 
quarrel between Tompeius and C.^aesar, he joined Pom- 
peiiiSj and after various adventures finally he lost his life 
in the battle of Pharsahis n.c. 48. 

The huiise.^ The first ‘ house’ (oUia) is evidently the 
house of Domitius. The-sccord house which 

may be more prrtperly rendered ‘ chamber,’ may, as Siii- 
tenis says, mean the senate-house, if the reading is right. 
Kaltwasser takt's^the sc'iond house to be the same as the 
first house ; and he refers to the Life of Pompeius, c. 51, 
52, where the same story is told. 

In place of oUrjiuLa some critics have read the 

Rostra. 

Five years. ~\ Appian (Civil Wars, ii. 18) says that 
Pompeius received Iberia and Libya. The Romans had 
now two provinces in the Spanish peninsula, Ilispanla 
Citerior or Tarraconensis, and Ulterior orBaetica. This 
arrangement by which the whole power of the state was 
distributed among Pompeius, Crassus and Caesar, was in 
effect a revolution, and the immediate cause of the wars 
which follow ed. 

Appian (Civil Wars, ii. 18) after speaking of Crassus 
going on his Parthian expedition in which he lost his 
life, adds, “ but the Parthian History will show forth 
the calamity of Crassus.” Appian wrote a Parthian 
History, but that whidi is now extant under the name 
is merely an extract from Plutarch’s Life of Crassus, be- 
ginning with the sixteenth chapter ; which extract is 
followed by another from Plutarch’s Life of Antonius. 
The compiler of this Parthian History has put at the 
head of it a few words of introduction. The extract from 
Crassus is sometimes uselul for the various readings 
which it offers. 

16. Wi^e,] This wife w^as Caesar’s daughter Julia, 
whom Pompeius married in Caesar’s consulship (Veil. 
Paterc. ii. 44). She was nearly twenty-three years 
younger than Pompeius. Julia died b.c. 54, after giving 
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IHirtb to a son, who died soon after her. She possessed 
beauty and a ^ood dii^oeition. The people with whom 
she was a favourite had her buried in the Field of 
Mars, See the Lives of Pompeius and Caesar. 

J'he Law.~\ That is the Lex which prolonged Caesar’s 
government for five years and gave Iberia (S[3ain) and 
Syria to Pompeius and Crassus for the same period. 
The Lex was proposed by the Tribune Titus Treboniua 
(Livius, Epitome, 105; Dion jCassius, 39. c. 33). 

Ateius.'\ C. Ateius Capito Gallus and his brother 
tribune P. Aquillius Gallius were strong opponents of 
Pompeius and Crassus at thi^ critical time. Crassus 
left Rome for his Parthian campaign at the close of B.c. 
65, before the expiration of his consulship (Clinton, 
Fasti, B.c. 54). 

17. Galatia.'] We learn that Crassus sailed from 
Brundisium (Brindisi) the usual place of embarkation 
for Asia, but we are told nothing more of his course till 
we find him in Galatia talking to old Deiotarus. 

Zenodotia] or Zenodotium, a city of the district 
Osrhoene, and near the town of Nicephorium. These 
were Greek cities founded by the Macedonians. I have 
mistranslated the first part of this passage of Plutarch 
from not referring at the time to Dion Cassius (40. c. 
13) who tells the story thus: — “The inhabitants of 
Zenodotium sent for some of the Romans, pretending 
that they intended to join them like the rest; but when 
the men were within the city, they cut off their retreat 
and killed them ; and this was the reason why their city 
was destroyed.” The literal version of Plutarch’s text 
will be the true one. “ But in one of them, of which 
Apollonius was tyrant, a hundred of his soldiers were 
put to death, upon ” &c. 

Son— from Caesar in Gavl.] This was his son Pub- 
lius who is often mentioned in Caesar’s Gallic War. 

Seleuceia,] See Life of Lucullus, c. 22. 

Hierapolie.] Hierapolie or the ‘Holy City’ was 
also called Bambyee and Edessa. Strabo places it four 
schoeni from the west bank of the Euphrates. Tim 
goddess who was w orshipped here was (idled Atargatis. 
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or Aatarie. Lucian speaks of the gt)d[leas and her temple 
and ceremonial in his treatise On the Syrian Godd^ 
(iii. p. 451, ed. Hcmsterhuis). Lucian bad visited the 
place. Josephus adds {Jewish Ant iq. xiv. 7> that Cras^ 
sus stripped the temple of Jerusalem lof all its valuables 
to the amount .of ten thousand talents. The winter oc- 
cupation of the Homan general was more profitable than 
his campaign the following year turned out. 

18. Araaces.] This wa^a general name of the Parthian 
kings, and prol^ably was used ns a kind of title. The 
dynasty was called the Arsacidae. Tho name Arsaces 
occurs among th^ Persi'^n names in the Persae of Aes- 
chylus. Pott {I^tymologisclie Forschmgen, ii. 272) con- 
jectures that the word means ‘ King of the Arii,’ or 
‘ the noble King.’ The prefix Ar or Ari is very com- 
moil in Persian names, as Ariumnes, Ariomardus and 
others, 

Plutarch in other passages of the Life of Crassus calls 

this Arsaces, Uyrodes, and other authorities call him 

Orodes. He is classed as Arsaces XIV. Orodes I. of 
Partliia, by those who have attempted to form a regular 
series of the Parthian kings. 

Crassus replied that he would give his answ'er in 
Seleuceia, the large city on the Tigris, which was nearly 
pure Greek. The later Parthian capital was Ctcsiphon, 
in the neighbourhood of Seleuceia, on the east bank of 
the Tigris and about twenty miles from Bagdad. The 

foundation of Cteeiphon is attributed by Ammianus 

Marcellinus (xxiii. 6, ad. Gronov.) to Bardanes, who 
was a contenijmrary of the Roman emperor Nero, if he 
is the Arsaces Bardanes who appears in the list of Par- 
thian kings. But Ctesiphon is mentioned by Polybiui 
in his fifth book, in the wars of Antiochus and Molon, 
and consequently it existed in the time of Craosus, 
though it is not mentioned in his Life. Ctesiphon is 
mentioned by Dion Cassius (40. c. 14) in his history of 
the campaign of Crassus, but this alone would not prove 
that Ctesiphon existed at that time. 

Cassius.^ C. Cassius Longinus, the friend of M. 
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Jiinius Brutus, and afterwards one of the assassins of the 
Dictator Caesar. 

19. Artabazes.'] He is afterwards called Artavasdcs. 
He was a son of the Tigranes whom Lucullus defeated, 
and is called Artavasdcs 1. by Saint-Martin. He is 
mentioned again in Plutarch’s Life of M, Antouius, c. 
35, 50. 

Zeugma^ Zeugma means the Bridge. Scleucus Ni- 
cator is saicf*’to have estahlislied a bridge of boats here, 
in order to connect th^ opposite bank with Apameia, 
a city which he built on the cast side of the Euphrates 
(Plinius, Hist. Nat. v. 24). Zeugma afterwards was a 
usual place for crossing the rivcf ; but a bridge of boats 
could hardly be permanently kept there, and it appears 
that Crassus had to construct a raft. Zeugma is either 
upon or near the site of Bir, which is in about 37" N. lat. 

Hurricane.'] Probably these great hurricanes are not 
uncommon on the Euphrates. In the year 1831 a gale 
sent Colonel Chesney’s “ little vessel to the bottom of 
the river;” but a still greater calamity befel the Tigris 
steamer in the Euphrates expedition which was under 
the command of Colonel Chesney, in May 1836. A 
little after one p.m. a storm appeared bringing with it 
clouds of sand from the west-north-west. The tw'O 
steam-boats the Tigris and Euphrates were then passing 
over the rocks of Es-Geria, which were deeply covered 
with water. The Euphrates was safely secured ; but the 
Tigris, being directed against the bank, struck with great 
violence ; the wind suddenly v^jored round and drove 
her bow^ off; “ this rendered it quite impossible to secure 
the vessel to the bank along which she was blown rapidly 
by the heavy gusts ; her head falling otf into the stream 
as she passed close to the Euphrates, which vessel had 
been backed opportunely to avoid the concussion.” The 
Tigris perished in this violent hurricane and twenty 
men were lost in her. The storm lasted about eight 
minutes. Colonel Clrnsney escaped by swimming to the. 
shore just before the vessel w^ent down ; he was Ibrtu- 
nate “ to take a direction w hich brought him to the land, 
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without having seen anything whatever to guide him 
tlirough the darkness vt'orse than that of night,” — “ For 
on instant,” says Colonel Chesney after getting to land 
‘‘I saw the keel of the Tigris uppermost (near the 
stern) ; she went down bow foremost, and having struck 
the bottom in that position, she prcfliahly turned round 
on the bow as a pivot, and thus showed jmrt of her keel 
for an instant at the otlier extremity ; bii^ her paddle 
beams, floats, and parts of<he sides were already broken 
up, and actually floated ashore, so speedy and terrifie 
had been the work of destruction.” (Letter from Colo- 
nel Chesney to Sr- J. Tlcbhouse, 2Rth May, 1836 ; Eu- 
phrates Expedition Papers printed by order of the House 
of Commons, 17th July, 1B37.) 

Ammianus Marccllinus (xxiv. 1) speaks of a violent 
storm at Anatha (Annah) on the Euphrates, during the 
expedition of the Emperor Julian. It blew down the 
tents and stretched the soldiers on the ground. 

ThunderholU.'\ A place struck with lightning was 
considered religious (religiosus), that is, it could no 
longer be used for common purposes. “ The deity,” 
says Festus (v. FulgiintvTYi)^ “ was supposed to have 
appropriated it to himself.” 

Dion Cassius (40. c, 17, &e.) gives the story ol the 
passage of the river. The eagle, according to him, was 
very obstinate. It stuck fast in the ground, as il it was 
planted there ; and when it was forced up by the sol- 
diers, it went along very unwillingly. 

The Roman eagle w^a5 fixed at one end of a long shaft 
of wood, which had a sharp point at the other end for 
the purpose of fixing it in the ground. The eagle was 
gold, or gilded metal ; and, according to Dion Cassius, it 
was kept in a small moveable case or consecrated chapel. 
The eagle was not moved from the M'inter encampment, 
unless the whole army was put in motion, The Vexilla 
((Tn/LifTa of the Greek writers) were what we call the 
colours. 

(See the note of Reimarus on Dion Cassius, 40. c. Ifi.) 

21, Ariamnes.'] Dion Cassius (40. c. 20), who tells 



the story^ names the man Augarus. See the note of 
^marus;. 

CiiGnt&A This is the translation of Plutarch’s word 
which word wi\9/r^ is used by the Greek writers 
on Romani history fo express the Latin CUens, It is not 
hore supposed that Parthian clients were the same as 
Roman clients ; but as Plutarch uses the word to express 
a certain condition among the Parthians, which was not 
that of slavery, it is proper rto retain his word in the 
translation. 

King of tlte Parthians.^ This “very Hjrrodes” and 
hU brother Mithridates are saitj to bare murdered their 
father Arsaces XII. Phraates III., who is spoken of in 
the Life of Lucullus. The two brothers quarrelled. 
Mithridates is mentioned by some authoriti^ as the im- 
inodiate successor of his father under the title of Arsaces 
XIII. Mithridatea III. Mithridates was besieged in 
Babylon by Ilyrodo* ; and Mithridates, after surrender^ 
ihg to his brother, was put to death. (Dion Cassius, 
39 . c. 56; Appian, On tthe Affnirg of Syria^ c. 51 ; 
Justinus, xlii. 4.) 

23. Bolissus.'] This river is probably the same as the 
Bilecha, now the Belejik, a small stream which joins 
th« Euphrates on the left bank at Racga, the old Nice- 
phorium. This river is mentioned by Isidorus of 
Charax, and by Amroianus Maroellinus (xTthi. c. 3), 
who calls it Bellas. 

Hollow instrummts.^ Plutarch seems to mean some-^ 
thing like drums furnished wi^i bells or rattles; but 
bis description Is not very clear, and the passage may 
be rendered somewhat differently fronri what I have 
rendered it: “but they have instruments to beat UfMin 
[pdrTpa)^ made of skin and hollow, which they stretch 
round brass sounders” whatever the word may 

mean here). The word poirrpoy properly means a thing 
to strike with ; but it seems to nave another meaning 
here. (See Passow’s Greek Lexicon.^ The context 
aeems to show that a drum is meant, 

24. Margicm steel,'\ Margiana was a country east 



of the Caipian, the poaidon of which seems to be de.- 
termined by the Murg-aub river, the antient Margu*. 
Hyrcania joined it on the west, Strabo (p. 516) de- 
scribes Marpiaoa as a fertile plain anrrpunded by desertsw 
He says nothing of its iron. Plinius {Hist. Isot. vi. 16 
says that Orodes carried off thp Ronrans who were cajp» 
tured at the time of the defeat of Crassus, to Antiochia, 
in Margiana. 

Fact painted.^ So Xenophon {Cyropatkia^ i. 8. 2) 
represents King Astyages. TK'' king also wore a wig 
00 " false locks. 

Parthiam reti y. 4 ting.'\ • The peculiarity of the Piir«- 
thian warfare made a lasting impression on the Romana ; 
and it is often alluded to by the Latin writers : — - 

Fidentemque fuga Parthum versi6q|ue sagiftis. 

Virgil, Gepr^tc iii. 3L 

25. In reading the chapter, it noysst be remembered 
that Publius is young Crassus. If there is any apparent 
confusion between the father and son, it will removed 
by reading carefully. I liave chosen to translate Plu-. 
larch, not to mend him. 

MarshGB,^ The reading of this passage in Appuui 
{Farthica, c. 29) is T^A/intro' which Sinteuip 

has adopted. The common reading is avtrrdypatnv 
which various critics variously explain, 

Mtgabacchus.~\ In the old Latin translation of Guariniy 
the name Cn. Plancus occurs in place of Megabacehus. 
Kaltwasser conjectures *that Megabacehus was a Greek, 
but the context implies that he was a Roman. OreUI 
( Onomastic. C. Megaboccus) takes him to be the 
son mentioned by Cicero {Ad Attic, ii. 7), which Grtv 
novius had already observed ; and again by Cicero, PrQ 
iScawro, c. 2, 

Censorinus.'] Censorinus was a cognomen of 
Marcia Gens, and several of the name are mentioned in 
the history of Rome \ but thi^ Censorinus does not ap* 
pear to be otherwise known. 

Carr hoc.'] Carrhae was a Mesopotamian town, s4Kith 
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Orfa or Edeaea, and about 37° (N. lat. It ia supposed 
to be the ilariin of Genesis (xi. 31). 

IchmB.~\ lehnEE was a town on the Bilecha, south of 
Cairhae. Dion ^^assius (40, c. 12) calls it Ichniee, and 
adds that Crassus before taking; Nicephorium had been 
defeated by Talynienus rEilaces. Eilaees is probably a 
blunder in the copies of Dion ; and it is conjectured that 
he is the Sijlaces mentioned by Plutarch (c. 21), A})pi‘Lin, 
and Orosiiis (vi. 3). * 

Shidd-bearer The death of young- Crassus, and the 
subsequent misfortunes of the Romans, are described by 
Dion Cassius, 40. c. 21, &c. i p 

27. Ignatius.~\ Or Egnatius. He is called Gnatius 
by Appian. 

29. Cussius — Syria.'] Cassius escaped to Syria, which 
he successfully defended against the invading Parthians, 
who lost their commander, Osj»cps. (Dion Cassius. 40. 
c. 28, 29; Cicero,'^^ v. 20; Orosius, vi. 13.) 

Ciceix) was proconsul of Cilicia during the Parthian 
invasion of Syria b.c. 51. 

Sinnaca.] Sinnaca is mentioned by Strabo, p. 747, 
but he says nothing which enables us to fix its position. 
If Plutarch’s narrative is correct, it was not far from 
Carrhae ; and Carrhae was considered by the Romans 
to be the scene of the death of Crassus, probably because 
it was the nearest known place to the spot whf3ve he 
fell. 

31. The river.] ' The river' is the Euphrates. 

Killed Crassus.] The storied about the death of Cras- 
sus varied, as we might suppose. Dion Cassius (40. c. 
27) remarks that, according to one version of the story, 
Crassus was badly wounded, and was killed by one of 
his own people to prevent him from being taken alive. 
He adds that the chief part of the army of Crassus made 
their escape. 

32. Head.] The story of molten gold being poured 
into the mouth of the head of Crassus is given by Dion 
Cassius as a report. Florus (iii. 1 1) has the same story ; 
and he says that it was the right hand of Crassus which 
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was sent to the king, ^ we might conjecture it woPuld 
be, if only one was sent. 

Purses . Kaltwasser asks, ‘‘Was this perchance in-^ 
tended as an allusion to tlie avarice pf Crassus, as 
female dress was intended to refer U) his cowardice ?” 
The probable answer is Yes. , 

Sejiate of Seleitceia.'] As this was a Grrcek town, it 
had a Greek constitution, and was governed^ by a body 
which the Romans called a» Senate. The Senate of Se- 
leueeia is mentioned by Tacitus [Annal. vi. 42) : “ Tre- 
centi opibus aut sapientia delecii ut Senatus ; sua popuk) 
vis ; et qiioties coi;cordcs..agunt, spernitur Parthus.” 

Aristides.'] Ti is Aristides wrote lewd stories called 
Milcsiaca, of wdiit'h there were several books. They 
were translated into Latin by the historian L, Cornelius 
Sisenna, a contemporary of Sulla. It is not said whether 
tlie original or the translation formed a ])art of the camp 
furniture of thir-; unworthy Roman fluldier. The work 
of Aristides was known to Ovidius {Imstia^ ii.413, 443), 
who attempts to defend his own amatory poetry by the 
example of Sisenna, who translated an obscene book. 

Pustius.] Probably there is an error in the name : 
Roscius has been T)roposed as the probable reading. 

Aesopus.] Plutarch is allutling to the fable of the two 
wallets, which every man carries, one in front w ith his 
neighbours’ faults in it, and the , other behind containing 
his own. Phaedrus (iv. 10, ed. Orelli) has pithily told 
the apologue : — 

Peras iraposuit luppiter nobis duas : 

Propriis repletam vitiis post tergum dedit, 

Alieuis ante pectus suspendit graveni. 

Hac re videre nostra mala non possumus : 

* Alii siinul dedinquunt, censures siimus. 

Two wallets Juppiter has placed upon us : 

Our own faults fill the bug we bear behind, 

Our neighbour’s heavy w'allet hangs in front. 

And so we cannot see our own ill deeds ; 

But if another trips, forthwith we censure. 



Sc^ale.] This word meang a tUck utick ; and a snake 
of like form. 

53, JasanA Greek adventuren wtrre always making 
^eir way to tne cyyurts of these barbarous Asiatic kings 
Iti the capacity of physicians, mountebanks, or impostors 
of some kind. Several instances arc mentionc^i by lle- 
fodotus. Tralles was a considerable town near the west 
Coast of Asja Minor, from which this actor came. 

Bticckae.'] PentheuSj king of Thpl)cs, son of Agave, 
frmild not recognise the divinity of Bacchus, whereu|)on 
Bacchus infuriated the women, and among them Agave, 
who killed her own son. She rs intrtKiuceil in the Bac- 
ohoe with hii head in her hand, exulting over the slaugh- 
ter of the supposed w ilil beast. 

The rMSflage which is ritwi is from the Bacchae of 
Buripiaes, v. 116S, eel. Elinsley. The exact meaning 
of the word 'iKuta iu the passage is uncertain. See Elms* 
ley’s note. 

jPffTOe.] The word is Exodinm ( , a kind of cn- 
tortainment common among the Romans, though it is a 
Greek word. Plutarch means that this exhibition bef )rc 
tiia kings was like the farce which is acted after a tra- 
gedy. It seems as if Jason was first playing the part 
of Agave, and was then going to play that tif Pontheus ; 
baton seeing the head, he put aside the mask and dfoss 
of Pentheus, and reciUKl the wonls of the frantic mother. 
Plutart'h sometimes leaves things in a kind of mist : he 
gives his rtnader opjKirtunity for conjecture. 

Paroms,~\ Puconis was coiiTiiIetcly defcatcfl n.r. -'10 
near the Eunhrati'S by P. Vcnti«liu.s Ihussus, whr> was the 
legatus of M. Antonins. Patxinis lost his life in the 
battle (Dion Cassius, 49. c. 20; Plutarch. Life of An- 
tonius, c. 34). It is said that Pocorus fell on tJic sairie 
day on which Crassus lost his life fifteen years Indore, 
the 9th of June (Dion Cassius, 49. r. 21, and the note 
of ReiinaruB). 

PhraatesA He began his reign under the name of 
Araaces X v . Phpaat<*s IV., aeeording to some authori- 
tica, B.c. 37. He was not satisfied with murdering his 
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mutdered hw brothen^ rad mraj distfoiifiwihed 
Parthian^. HU iianne ix'curs again in Flu iandt's Idle 
Antoniufl. Fhraiites delivered up to Augustus, J>.c. 90« 
the Roman soldiers, eagles, ana ita^a^ vrhich h«| 
been taken by Cmasua ; an event which is commemoMteit 
by extant medals, and was recorded liy Augii»tua uaoilg* 
hi3 other exploits in the Monuiiimitum Ancynuium. 

Arrmi/e.] This is the Grt^ek word (Ajirrfrsror) : tb* 
same name is now given toddonkshood or \\ olldMUEl0» t 
genus of Ranunniloccae. Acoofto is now use«l as 
dicine : The fonns ore either an alcoholic aattMIfil 
of the leaves, or alcol^>lic tiiirtun* of the root oudbl 
liy ilisplueetiieiil/' It is a poisonous plant, and de^b^kra 
follow cd from the cureless use of it (“ Ai'onitc,” 
Ck/rluptBtUa and SuppUiAeni to the P. Vyc,'). 

With this fiure, as Plutarch remarks, the histoi^ of 
Crassus terminates. If Plutarch designed to make Cm- 
811 S eoriteinptilih-, he hus c*crtainly sueccfdid. And 
tlicre is nolliiog in other autlmrities to induce us to think 
that he has done Crassus injustice. With some good 
qualities and' his ruodorute abilities, he might have facoo 
a res|M?etable man in a private station, But iosotiablo 
avarice, and that curse of many men, ambition withottl 
tile ability that can ensure success and command re«pect|^ 
made Crassus a fo<d in his old age, and brought htm 10 
an ignominious end. 


THE END. 


l/>SDOM . will: A’..! CLOWES AMD SONS, eTAMFOBH BTBaBT. 
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